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Norton Alundum abrasive aggregate, uniformly distributed 
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Send for samples of ORCO Safety Treads and Flooring. Place them 





on the floor and test them yourself! Complete information will be 
sent with the samples. No obligation whatsoever will be incurred 
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Please address your inquiry to The Ohio Rubber Company, Safety 
Tread and Flooring Division, Willoughby, Ohio. 
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Schools for Today and Tomorrow 


1. Why Extensive Program? 


During the three-year period from 1934 
to 1937, practically one half of all the 
Los Angeles city school buildings were 
either replaced or rehabilitated. This ex- 
tensive building program was the result 
of the earthquake which occurred in 1933. 
While the amount of damage to school 
buildings was small, the shock revealed 
structural weaknesses and focused atten- 
tion on the need to bring all school build- 
ings up to a higher standard of structural 
strength. In general, the high schools fared 
better than the elementary schools _ be- 
cause they are of newer and more substan- 
tial construction, but in twenty of the 


‘Director, Educational Housing Section, Board of Edu 
ition Los Angeles, Calif 


Frank O. Evans, Ph.D." 


thirty-four high schools then in existence, 
a replacement or rehabilitation of build- 
ings was carried out. The programs varied 
from the strengthening of a few buildings 
to the complete replacement of the plant. 
In two instances it was found desirable to 
change the location of the site, and before 
the program was finished, three additional 
high schools and five junior high schools 
were built. The total expenditures for 
replacements and strengthening of high- 
school buildings in the three-year period 
exceeded twenty million dollars. Approxi- 
mately the same amount was spent on 
elementary schools during this time. 
Naturally such an extensive program of 
replacement and new construction created 
an opportunity for modernization and im- 
provement. The amount of change and ex- 


perimentation was limited by the condi- 
tions under which a program was set up. 
Because of the urgent need for strengthen- 
ing and replacement of buildings which 
were considered dangerous, the board of 
education decided that in the first pro- 
gram, which approximated eleven million 
dollars, modernization and improvement 
could only be considered when there was 
no material increase in the cost. Some of 
the standard plans and room layouts were 
then revised, but these changes were only 
carried out in new buildings. As the pro- 
gram advanced and more new construction 
was undertaken, it was possible to make 
more material changes. In the newer build- 
ings the size and arrangement of practi- 
cally every type of room was changed. The 
general trend of these revisions has been 





Low horizontal lines are used to accentuate the construction of the buildings at Manual Arts High School. 
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-[LOON PLAN Of COOKING LADORATORY: 


The cooking laboratories in the new Los Ange es high schoois have the fixed equipment 

placed along the outer and inner walls. The open space in the middle of the room is 

used for lecture and demonstration purposes. Movable dining-room tables and chairs 

are brought in when the instructional work requires. The adjoining classroom is divided 

by means of a folding partition for use as a social arts room and om occasion as a 
dining room. 
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The main library of each of the new Los Angeles high schools measures approximately 
35 by 70 ft. The textbook room is 23 by 35 ft. Extra height is gained for the main 
library by placing it on the second floor. 


in the direction of larger rooms, simplifica- 
tion, more flexibility, elimination of small 
units, greater facilities for the flow of 
traffic, and improvements of the acoustical 
qualities. The net result, taken together 
with certain architectural changes, is some- 
times referred to as “streamlining.”’ 


2. Studies of Placement and 
Areas Served 


Obviously, such an extensive program 
led to a survey of the possibility of re- 
districting and better placement of schools. 
Seventeen of the thirty-four high schools 
serve more or less well-defined suburban 
areas, but in studying the schools of the 
central area, it was plainly indicated that 
readjustments were desirable. The total 
number of changes was less than was first 
anticipated, but before reaching a decision, 
an intensive study was made of each school 
to determine the area which it would serve 
advantageously and the probable future 
enrollment. In dealing with so many 
schools, it became necessary to develop 
techniques which could be used more 
rapidly than those well known in more 
deliberate school surveys. 

Probably the most helpful modern aid 
in studying the area to be served by a 
high school was an aerial photograph taken 
from an elevation of 10,000 feet. Such a 
photograph gave an accurate picture of the 
district to be served by each school and 
showed each building in sufficient detail to 


indicate whether it was a residence, an 
apartment house, or a commercial build- 
ing. Such photographs showed, also, the 
amount of undeveloped land, and gave an 
indication of the type of development to 
be expected. Transportation, lines and 
natural barriers were plainly indicated. 
Comparison with similar given areas which 
were fully developed gave reliable data 
for predicting the number of children to be 
expected per square mile. The aerial photo- 
graphs in combination with spot maps pre- 
pared from school records were found to 
give accurate knowledge of the existing 
situation and a dependable basis for 
predicting future enrollment. In planning 
new junior high schools, enrollment data 
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The boys’ shopwork building at the Hollywood High School is a well-arranged and 

extremely economical structure with separate entrances for bringing in materials and 

carrying out finished productions from each shop. Ample storage, locker, and toilet 
rooms are features. 
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were taken from contributing elementary 
schools in anticipation of the future rather 
than present needs. 


3. Use of Standard Plans 


Obviously, a program of such size would 
have been impossible without the use of 
standard plans. The fundamental thesis of 
standardization lies in the fact that group 
judgment and experience are superior to 
the ideas of any one individual. If an 
example may be drawn from textbooks, 
it is usually found that young teachers 
will prefer to choose their own texts and 
materials to be presented to their classes, 
while more mature experience shows that 
books and materials selected through trial 
and pooling of judgment are much more 
satisfactory and usable. In the same way, 
a room layout which has resulted from the 
trial and error and experience of many 
people is far superior to that drawn up to 
suit the ideas of one person. Even if the 
room drawn according to individual specifi- 
cations and needs is perfectly adapted to 
the immediate situation, it usually follows 
that in changing teachers and principals 
such a room is not permanently satis- 
factory. 

In a large city system, the fair and 
equal treatment of all parts of the district, 
an essential part of the democracy of a 
publicly supported system, demands stand- 
ard plans and procedure. Without such 
standardization, preference would tend to 
creep in. Much has been said about the 
equalization of educational opportunity, 
but nothing is a better indicator of such 
equalization than the use of standard 
plans, which, so far as the essentials are 
concerned, are carried out uniformly in 
both the most favored and least favored 
parts of the district. 

Standardization represents a great sav- 
ing in time and effort on the part of both 
the educator and architect. The extensive 
building program recently completed in 
Los Angeles in which work was underway 
simultaneously for approximately two 
hundred buildings would have been im- 
possible without a high degree of stand- 
ardization. Standard plans in school con- 
struction serve very much the same 
purpose as a formula for the engineer or 
mathematician. Glenn Curtis once stated 
that a certain mathematical formula was 
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The corridors in the San Pedro High School are made attractive 
by high windows which frame interesting pictures of the city. 


the most essential point in making the 
development of the airplane a_ success. 
Without formulas, much of modern scien- 
tific progress would be impossible. With- 
out standard plan, which represents the 
formula in school construction, it would 
be necessary to solve every problem from 
the beginning every time, and the maxi- 
mum of detail would soon make an exten- 
sive program impossible. 

In revising the standard plans for the 
Los Angeles schools in anticipation of the 
extensive program, probably the most 
valuable improvement has been secured in 
the ordinary classroom unit. In a majority 
of instances, larger rooms have been built 
with better acoustical qualities, with more 
storage space for books and materials, and 
more liberal provisions for artificial illu- 
mination. Each classroom is provided with 
at least five hundred lineal feet of shelf 
space which is recessed into the wall in 
such a way as not to break the outline of 
the room. The provisions for artificial 
illumination have been doubled, although 
the number of lights is such that it is 
seldom necessary to use the full capacity. 
Che possibility of waste has been avoided 
by placing the lights on separate circuits. 

In the newer plans, all laboratories are 
usable for recitation or home rooms. In 
some instances this is accomplished by the 
use of a worktable which is as satisfactory 
as a desk, and in others by providing a 
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separate space for chairs. This adjustment 
has the double advantage of increasing the 
number of recitation units and also that 
of enabling the instructor to turn readily 
from recitation to laboratory work without 
interchange of rooms. 

One of the few units which it was found 
necessary to enlarge was the cooking labo- 
ratory, which has been changed from one 
and a half units to one and three fourths. 
This change was worked out on the rep- 
resentation of teachers in this subject that 
larger sections could be taught if the space 
were available. To offset this enlargement 
fewer cooking laboratories are provided. 
By placing all fixed equipment on the sides 
of the room, an area of approximately 450 
feet is left open in the center which, by 
rearrangement of movable equipment, can 
be used either for lecture or demonstra- 
tion purposes. In connection with the 
modification of the cooking room, it was 
found desirable to take one adjoining class- 
room as a combination recitation room, 
dining- and living-room unit. By the use 
of folding partitions, it was found possible 
to have either a classroom of standard size 
for lecture purposes, a small dining room 
and living room, or a larger dining room 
for special occasions. These rooms are 
found in practically continuous use either 
for classes in social arts or for activities 
connected with the cooking laboratory. 

Larger shop classes have made it im- 


The San Pedro High School buildings show the possibilities of 
working in plastic materials. 


perative, also, that the size of certain units 
be increased. In some instances, however, 
this has been offset by securing a higher 
percentage of usable space, so the total 
outline of the building and total expendi- 
tures have not been materially increased. 
‘Lhe accompanying plan of the shops con- 
structed at the Hollywood High School, 
illustrates how the hallways and service 
units can be kept at a minimum. 

During the years from 1930 to 1932 a 
committee worked intensively on the stand- 
ardization of library plans, which have, in 
general, proved entirely satisfactory. The 
one detail which has more recently been 
found advantageous is that of building 
the textbook room immediately adjacent 
to the library rather than in the office suite. 
This change has resulted from a reorgan- 
ization in personnel which has made the 
librarian responsible for textbooks as well 
as books for general use. 

For many years there has been a grow- 
ing tendency to use the cafeteria dining 
room as an auxiliary study hall. In keep- 
ing with this plan, many cafeterias are 
built so that a complete separation from 
the kitchen unit can be easily effected. In 
many schools, which are organized for 
supervised study, the cafeteria dining room 
is the only study hall, and in certain in- 
stances, where the plants are incomplete, 
they are used also as a small auditorium. 
Practically the only added expense in mak- 
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ing the dining room satisfactory for such 
use is in the improvement of the acoustical 
properties and ventilation. 


4. Procedures in Setting Up Program 


The step which initiates the actual draw- 
ing of plans for the construction of a 
building is the formulating of a program 
which sets forth the number and type of 
rooms required to meet the educational 
needs. The formulation of such a program 
is an educational function and rests with 
the superintendent or some member of his 
staff. Necessity for formulating programs 
on such a wholesale scale has brought out 
certain principles and established certain 
facts which seem to have a_ general 
application. 

a) A program of basic needs should be 
worked out which represents the actual 
minimum requirements of the school. It is 
seldom possible to limit the program to 
such a minimum because allowances must 
be made for change and expansion and for 
something less than complete utilization. 
However, it is best to first determine the 
minimum requirements and make such 
adjustments and allowances as are desir- 
able. By such procedure there is less 
chance of general overbuilding and better 
chance of securing a building which exactly 
meets the needs of the school. In the case 
of an existing school, the easiest and most 
reliable basis for the formulation of a pro- 
gram is found in the regular reports on 
the number of classes and enrollment in 
any given subject. These reports are pre- 
pared by the heads of the departments and 
submitted by the principal of the school, 
and from them it is easy to determine the 
actual minimum requirements in terms of 
the number and kind of classrooms. In the 
case of a new school the requirements can 
be worked out by studying other schools of 
the same approximate size and type. 

b) Nothing must be more emphasized in 
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The main entrance of the Van Nuys High School is marked by an 


effective colonnade 


which adds strength and beauty. 


setting up the program than the need for 
flexibility. No program can be set up which 
may be expected to meet the needs of the 
school permanently. Even if there is no 
change in enrollment. variation in interests 
and introduction of new subjects in the 
curriculum lead to changes in housing 
needs. The chief obstacle to flexibility lies 
in overspecialization. Every room should 
be so planned as to be usable for more 
than one type of activity, and should, so 
far as possible, be designed so that its use 
can be changed if it is found necessary. 
Probably the greatest danger is in the 
construction of small rooms. The room 
of standard dimensions, or one slightly 
oversize, can easily be adapted to a variety 
of purposes by changing the equipment. 
It is of utmost importance to keep the 
proper balance between specialized and 


gr ves 


Streamlining has been carried out most consistently in the buildings of the Thomas 
Jefferson High School. 


nonspecialized rooms. Pressure is generally 
exerted by those interested in particular 
fields for the construction of too many 
specialized rooms. A careful analysis of 
the needs of the department generally 
shows the possibilities for use of one or 
more standard classrooms in each special- 
ized department, and such rooms can 
readily be made available for the use of 
other departments if needed. 

c) Care must be exercised to anticipate 
minor needs, such as storerooms, work- 
rooms, service rooms, etc. In the original 
program these minor needs can often be 
worked out in spaces otherwise wasted, and 
if not provided for in the original program, 
there is a tendency to take over classroom 
space either with or without alterations. 
Experience has shown that it is economical 
to provide workrooms for teachers who use 
nonspecialized rooms. Such rooms may also 
serve as department-head offices and con- 
ference rooms. The number of rooms 
needed will vary with the type of organ- 
ization, but in general one workroom will 
serve for ten nonspecialized rooms. One 
third of a classroom unit is_ sufficient 
space allotment for a workroom. 


5. Architectural Treatment Related 
to Educational Utility 


With more than a score of architects 
working on high-school plants, no uni- 
formity of architectural treatment could 
be expected. In general, it may be said 
that the style of treatment for the most 
part, avoids extremes in either the direction 
of the classical or the ultramodern. Since 
the majority of the high-school buildings 
are constructed of reinforced concrete, it 
is inevitable that some architects have dis- 
covered new possibilities of working in a 
plastic material. The cases in which there 
was a strict adherence to rectangular lines 
have been a decided minority. On the other 
hand, where curves and rounded corners 
have been used it is usually with a utilita- 
rian purpose of facilitating the flow of 
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Plot plan of the Dorsey High School showing the radial arrangement of the 
one-story buildings. 


traffic rather than merely a variation 
architectural effect. 

Compared to the older buildings, the 
new buildings are conspicuous for their 
lack of deliberate ornamentation. On the 
contrary, the effort has been to secure 
beauty through good design and pleasing 
outline. One of the early decisions on the 
part of the board was in favor of low 
buildings, so only rarely do we find struc- 
tures more than two stories in height. In 
such buildings, naturally, the tendency has 
been to build on horizontal rather than 
vertical lines, a tendency which has, in 
some cases, been strongly emphasized by 
the fenestration. 

The interior treatment, like the exterior, 
shows a desire to secure smoothness of 
outline; wherever practical the equipment 
has been recessed, and by this means and 
by the use of light colors, the halls and 
passageways are often made highly attrac- 
tive with a decided improvement in utility. 
Throughout the interior painted surfaces 
have replaced the older and darker treat- 
ments in stain and varnish. 

A few years ago it was generally con- 
sidered that the plot plan or placement of 
buildings was essentially an architectural 
problem. Too often this detail was left to 
the architect or perhaps to members of the 
board who are more interested in appear- 
ance than in utility. There has been an 
increasing realization of the importance of 
the placement of buildings in the smooth 
operation of the school plant. It is quite 


or 


possible to have buildings so grouped that 
much time is wasted in passing between 
classes and that serious congestion arises 
at various points. It is, therefore, very 
much worth while for the educator and 
architect to work together on the place- 
ment of buildings with the full realization 
that each site presents 
a particular problem 
and that there is no 
such thing as a plot 


plan adapted to all 
schools and all situa- fai 
tions. 

One of the most 


popular and generally @—@ 
useful plans in arrang- 
ing the buildings is the 
rectangular plan, which 


brings all buildings y | 
into close proximity |G 
and tends to. mini- 1 
mize travel distance. 

Probably no other plan 1 
is as applicable to as ’ 
many situations, espe- 

cially where it is pos- , 
sible to accurately 

+ t + : 3 


determine the ultimate 
size of the school. The 
chief objection to the . 
rectangular plan lies in 
the fact that enlarge- 
ment is difficult 


SCALE 


once 
the quadrangle is _ cut off and serve as 
closed. 
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In dealing with replacements and addi- 
tions to existing sites, it is seldom possible 
to develop an entirely satisfactory plot 
plan. The location of existing buildings 
and other limitations make it necessary 
to accept arrangements which are far from 
ideal. Probably the least satisfactory of all 
plot plans are those which lead to suc- 
cessive buildings on one axis. 

The only departure from the tried and 
traditional plans for high schools in the 
Los Angeles system is the Dorsey High 
School, which is worked out on a plan 
which may be designated as radial. This 
school is placed in an area which was 
formerly the bed of a lake and the soil 
has a very light bearing value. On the 
advice of engineers, the classroom build- 
ings are of one-story construction, and to 
avoid extending over too large a territory, 
a plan was worked out by which the build- 
ings radiate from a central building in 
which is housed the library and admin- 
istrative quarters. At the present time, 
with an enrollment of sixteen hundred stu- 
dents, the plan is working very satis- 
factorily. Plans have been developed for 
satisfactory placement of buildings to bring 
the ultimate capacity to approximately 
2,500. If the ultimate enrollment is per- 
mitted to exceed that figure, the difficulty 
of further enlargement is apparent. 

It is desirable to have one side of the 
campus given over largely to the activities 
of boys and the other to the girls. Un- 
questionably, a central placement of the 
cafeteria and auditorium is desirable, and 
certain activities such as the music build- 
ing and shops, should be set apart so as 
to create a minimum of distance from all 
other classes. These considerations, taken 
together with the desirability of keeping 
certain departments together, present a 
very complex combination of factors to be 
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The cafeteria building at the Jefferson High School is a self- 
contained unit with a main dining room, a faculty room, a kitchen, 
and a cooking laboratory. The service room may be completely 


a corridor. The main dining room is used for 
study and reading. 
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Figures cut into the concrete above the entrance to the Science Building of the Hollywood 
High School. The ornament is both effective and significant. 


considered in working out the plot plan. 
The task of the architect and educator is 
to decide on the major considerations and 
so lay out the buildings as to secure the 
best possible combinations. The many new 
problems, which grew out of the recent 
program in Los Angeles, have established 
the need for close and continuous co-oper- 
ation between architect and educator. Since 
it is seldom or ever possible to find a com- 
bination of buildings which is desirable 
from every standpoint, usually some desir- 
able combinations must be sacrificed in 
order to gain others. 


6. Value Received 

A large majority of the new high-school 
buildings in Los Angeles are of concre‘e 
and steel construction, for with these mate- 
rials, it has proved easier to meet tho 
requirements of the state and city. Such 
construction costs but little more per unit 
in large buildings and no doubt will repre- 
sent a degree of permanence not found in 
any older types of construction. It has gen- 
erally been assumed that the lifetime of 
a building is forty years. There seems to 
be no reason why these buildings should 
not continue in use for seventy-five years 
or longer if the need continues. Un- 
doubtedly if the need is permanent, this 
type of construction will, in the end, 
represent the highest possible economy 
and efficiency. 

The assumption that all school buildings 
now being erected will be needed for 
eighty years, however, is open to question. 
It seems very probable that in the majoritv 
of instances the existence of the school will 
continue, but it is doubtful whether the 
present can give any indication of the exact 


need for so remote a period in the future. 
It seems wise, therefore, in planning larger 
school plants to make provision for both 
permanence and change. Probably the 
majority of buildings cannot be too well 
constructed, but on every site there should 
be some buildings erected with a shorter 
life expectancy, thus providing for adjust- 
ment and change. 

To supplement the more permanent 
building, two types of construction have 
been used which may be considered as 
semipermanent and temporary. For smaller 
buildings such as shop additions, cafeterias, 
and small gymnasiums, stucco buildings of 
frame construction have been found use- 
ful. These have usually been constructed 
with a slab floor and in some cases the 
interior has been finished with celotex and 
fabricated material. These buildings serve 
admirably the use for which they are 
intended. The differential in cost per unit 
between this type of construction and 
concrete construction is significant only in 
small units. 

For purely temporary use, a type of 
portable building has been developed 
which provides practically all the features 
of a modern classroom at approximately 
one third of the cost of permanent build- 
ing. At present one out of ten of the class- 
rooms of Los Angeles are in these bungalow 
units. They provide a desirable degree of 
flexibility and are indispensable to the 
housing p'an of a city in which for many 
years the average annual increase approxi- 
mated 9.900 per year. 

In reviewing the entire program it has 
proved that the newer buildings provide 
larger and more adaptable rooms at no 
material increase in unit costs which 
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formerly prevailed. Safety, utility, and 
modern facilities have been secured in lieu 
of the elaborate ornamentation and excess 
space found in many older buildings. Any 
tendency toward high costs due to better 
material and construction have been offset 
by more exact determination of needs and 
buildings planned to secure a higher degree 
of utilization. 


7. Evaluation of Results 

In considering the value of things ac- 
complished by the recent building program, 
it is evident that educational values must 
be considered more than architectural 
effect. On this basis it is evident that the 
modernness of a building must be judged 
by its suitability to a modern program of 
education rather than by its outward 
appearance. 

It becomes necessary to inquire, what 
are modern schools? In answering this 
question, it is evident that the changes 
which have taken place in recent years 
have transferred the emphasis away from 
the activities of the teacher to the activ- 
ities of the children. A generation ago, 
emphasis was placed on the _ teaching 
activity; educational inquiry turns toward 
the learning and the activity of the 
children. 

Modern education is based on self- 
activity on the hypothesis that the in- 
dividual only develops by doing some- 
thing. Such a conception of the learning 
process naturally has resulted in a new 
and different type of classroom. The 
modern classroom is one suited to doing 
things which children find interesting. The 
older conception of a classroom as a place 
in which the maximum number of children 
could be seated and have space to read, 
write, and cipher, has given place to the 
ideal of a room in which children can 
live happily together and do the normal 
things which appeal to the interests of 
childhood. 

In the modern school, it is recognized 
that learning arises from a wide range 
of activities. The classroom, therefore, 
must be in turn a laboratory, a shop, a 
library, or a little theater. The combination 
of features, which make a room available 
for such a wide range of activities, is 
generally designated as flexibility. Such 
flexibility may be secured in many ways. 
It depends, to a great extent, upon the 
size of the room, for naturally in a small 
room it is difficult to provide anything but 
a standard seating layout or facilities for 
one particular type of activity. It is signifi- 
cant, therefore, that in the newer buildings 
we find not the traditional fifteen square 
feet per child, but from twenty-five to 
thirty square feet per child. Flexibility is 
also secured by the use of equipment which 
is easily moved around and by avoiding 
partitions, obstructions, cubbyholes, and 
the many other impediments of the older 
rooms. It is the objective in planning the 
modern classroom to leave the space as 
free and unobstructed as possible. 


(Concluded on pace 58) 
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Education in the Industrial Arts 


Dean M. Schweickhard, 


Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


In the world of human affairs there is 
on every hand evidence of conflict between 
the forces which would cling to the old 
and those which would seek out and recog- 
nize the value of that which is new. Habit 
is such a potent factor in human thinking 
and acting that it often constitutes an ob- 
stacle to progress toward goals which are 
more desirable than those already attained. 
However, when the habit of always seeking 
something new merely because it is new 
becomes too firmly entrenched, the effects 
upon the individual or upon society are 
likely to be fully as disastrous. The pro- 
cedure most productive of beneficial results 
is that which constantly examines and 
checks the past to keep aware of its com- 
parative assets and liabilities, while at the 
same time seeking in the present and 
future ways and means for improvement. 

It was this quest for a better way which 
first brought a formal plan of education, 
largely academic, out of man’s unorganized 
efforts to educate himself. Much more re- 
cently it was the same quest which led to 
the introduction of fields of work into 
school curriculums which carried with them 
values of practical application outside the 
school, but not formerly considered worthy 
of the name education. Many educators, 
catching the spirit of progress, and seeking 
to carry the movement still further, have 





finally seized upon these special fields of 
activity or endeavor, and have come to 
look upon each as a spoke in the wheel of 
education. The successive stages in each 
case have been: (1) oblivion, (2) resis- 
tance, (3) passive acceptance, (4) positive 
reception, and (5) educational absorption. 


The Broad Field of Industrial Arts 


One of the major fields of human en- 
deavor which has had this experience is the 
one embracing the great scope of indus- 
trial arts. In fact the absorption has be- 
come so complete in many educational 
circles that the name éndustrial arts means 
nothing larger than a subject or set of sub- 
jects in the school curriculum. It is recog- 
nized as a valuable field serving as one of 
the foundation stones of the whole school 
plan, and often constitutes a strong appeal 
for financial support in the name of prac- 
tical education. 

This great field of endeavor, which has 
so recently come to be recognized for its 
true worth, is even now in danger of be- 
coming fossilized. The effort everywhere 
seems to be to fit a few of the numerous 
industrial arts into the established plan of 
education, when the more fruitful under- 
taking would be to modify or adapt some 
of the standard school plans toward the 
end of providing more adequate and wide- 
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spread education in the industrial arts. For 
after all in the broadest sense this is not a 
school subject, but rather a great field of 
activities by means of which the natural 
resources of the earth are rendered more 
appropriate or desirable for human use or 
consumption. Mere reference to a good 
index to periodical literature reveals a 
major section devoted to industrial arts, 
not as a subject in school, but as a variety 
of activities in which people are engaged. 

As school people, let us not think that 
because we have taken a handful of these 
arts into the schools, we may put with 
them a few academic subjects, and thus 
weave the fabric of a complete education, 
forgetting that scores of others are still 
going on in the outside world. Such repre- 
sentative fields as can be offered in the 
school itself should be looked upon as illus- 
trative only, both in the knowledge at- 
tained and in the skills acquired, but real 
education in the industrial arts must be 
extended from the walls of the school into 
the home and into the world beyond. 


The Purposes of Industrial-Arts 
Courses 
Education having to do with the indus- 
trial arts may vary in its nature, method, 
approach, and emphasis, depending upon 
the group to be served and the ends to be 
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A model shop section for a large urban high school showing rooms for printing, mechanical drawing, general metalwork, automotive work, 
wood turning, cabinetmaking, elementary woodworking, and electricity. 


1. Wardrobe and supply 12. Display boards 
cabinet 13. Blackboards 
2. Supply cabinet 14. Reference table 
Paper cabinet 15. Proof press 
+. Storage cabinets 16. Imposing stone 
5. Teacher’s desk 17. Paper cutter 
Drawing tables 18. Printing presses 
7. Laboratory 19. Opera seats (tablet arms) 
8. Workbenches 20. Type stands 
Blueprint machine 21. Galley cabinet 
10. Washer 22. Stick cabinet 


11. B. & W. machine Drying rack 


24. Ink cabinet 35. Machine lathes 

25. Workbench 36. Machine bench 

26. Metal vises 37. Soldering table 

27. Movable bleachers (on 38. Molding stand 
casters) 39. Shear 

28. Testing tank 40. Buffer and grinder 

»9. Wall tool cabinet 41. Brake 

30. Motor analyzer 42. Power hack saw 

31. Gas forge 43. Shaper, metal 

32. Anvils 44. Drill press 

33. Metal spinning lathe 45. Short stock rack 

34. Welding table 46. Rack for unfinished 


projects 
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47. Lumber rack 59. Wood lathes 

48. Clamp rack 60. Grinder 

49. Veneer press 61. Metal cabinet 

50. Glue pot 62. Shelves 

51. Table saw 63. Drying shelves 

52. Planer 64. Finishing bench 

53. Band saw 65. Explosion-proof storage 
54. Wood shaper 66. Spray booth 

55. Jointer 67. Electrical test benches 
56. Jigsaw 68. Sprinkler shut-off 

57. Demonstration bench 69. Display case 

58. Wood bench 70. Filing cabinet 


71. Soldering furnaces 
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The newest industrial-arts laboratories are furnished with ingenious small machinery and 

furnaces for doing the widest variety of hot and cold metalworking. In the illustration a 

student of West High School, Minneapolis, is hardening the arbor for a turning lathe 
which he is making. 
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STORAGE SHELF SPACE FDR UNFINISHED PROJECTS 


Economical storage shelves for industrial-arts shops. These allow for the storage of heavy 
and light articles of various sizes. 


sought. For those seeking vocational en- 
trance in a given industrial art the skill 
and knowledge must be of such expertness 
and specific application as to be vocation- 
ally marketable. For every individual re- 
gardless of his vocational occupation there 
still remains the wealth of industrial arts 
concerning which he wishes to be and 
needs to be educated. It is largely to serve 
this purpose that education in the indus- 
trial arts is undertaken in the high school. 

This nonvocational emphasis is too 
often interpreted as discounting the im- 
portance of quality in manipulative per- 
formance and related knowledge, but such 
is in nowise the case. The difference is in 
amount rather than in kind, and every ele- 
ment covered should be vocationally ac- 
ceptable and capable of being built upon 
for vocational ends if necessary. The work 
of the early years in high school is fre- 


quently referred to as having some value in 
the choosing of a lifework, but it is diffi- 
cult to see how a little work in a few of the 
industrial arts can be of much worth in 
that direction unless it represents voca- 
tional standards which are fundamentally 
correct. Regardless of the ultimate outcome 
there seems little justification for seeking 
to educate in any field or in any direction 
or toward any ends according to standards 
which are known to be false or hypothetical. 

Boys and girls of today are not funda- 
mentally different from those of other gen- 
erations. They like to do things that are 
real. They take delight in accomplishing 
that which is difficult. They rejoice in crea- 
tive endeavor. They derive joy from that 
which is beautiful and perfect. They like 
to experiment and to feel the thrill of 
pioneering effort. They like to feel that 
they are essential in the world in which 
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they exist, and to look forward to being 
even more essential when they take places 
in the world of adult affairs. They tingle 
with delight over the mastery of manipula- 
tive skills, and their souls are enlarged by 
each bit of knowledge which is acquired 
after a quest. 


Inclusive vs. Narrow Courses 


When educators get hold of these things 
which thrill the hearts of boys and girls, 
educational objectives are developed out of 
them and then they are not so easily recog- 
nized. If we would leave them as they are, 
however, we would find generous opportu- 
nity for their fulfillment in the world of in- 
dustrial arts as represented in the school 
shops. The variety may be limited, but 
through a wise selection of those which are 
offered the way is opened for a glimpse at 
all the rest. 

Once we admit that the industrial arts 
occupy a major portion of the vocational 
life of the world, and assume that boys, 
and in many cases girls, should be educated 
to know these arts and become skilled in 
some of them, the problem becomes one of 
how best to provide this education and 
training. So far as the knowledge is con- 
cerned it is conceivable that it might be 
gained to some degree in a school with no 
shops whatever, merely by utilizing such 
means as printed matter, pictures, films, 
and field observation. At the other ex- 
treme it is possible to attempt an extremely 
varied and elaborate installation of equip- 
ment in the school for actual practice in a 
large number of separate industrial 
activities. 

Just as in most other fields of human 
endeavor, a middle path seems to be al- 
together most desirable, from the stand- 
point of both education and economy. To 
provide a broad and varied fund of knowl- 
edge, from the sources mentioned above, 
and opportunity for typical or illustrative 
manipulation seems to offer a combination 
which in most cases is extremely satisfac- 
tory. When viewed in the large, the numer- 
ous industrial arts may be grouped into a 
few major divisions within which there are 
found to be common elements. In _ the 
school where the number of students is 
small, and one or two teachers handle the 
entire field, with perhaps even some other 
duties added, there need be no more than 
two general divisions of the industrial arts 
in the educational plan, namely, the (1) 
graphic arts and (2) the shop crafts. 


Graphic Arts and Shop Crafts 

Education in the graphic arts will in- 
clude all the industrial arts whereby 
thoughts, information, and ideas are trans- 
mitted by means of graphic representation. 
The school subjects most commonly util- 
ized in this field are mechanical drawing 
and printing. Even though these two have 
been commonly treated as separate sub- 
jects it becomes a fairly simple matter to 
combine them in one room with a consider- 
able saving in equipment, space, and teach- 
er energy. 

Under the same condition of limited 
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GENERAL SHOP_ 
Layout for a general shop in a metropolitan high school. 
1. Desk 10. Storage shelves 19. Anvil 28. Drill press 37. Table saw 45. Shelves for unfinished 
2. Chair 11. Shelves 20. Stake bench 29. Machine lathes 38. Jointer projects 
3. Filing cabinet 12. Drying rack 21. Soldering bench 30. Metal spinning lathe 39. Band saw 46. Lumber rack 
4. Wastebasket 13. Storage cabinets 22. Gas forge 31. Woodworking benches 40. Jigsaw 47. Clamp rack 
5. Spray booth 14. Stake plate 23. Bar folder 32. Lavatory 41. Wood lathes 48. Demonstration bench 
6. Acidproof sink 15. Machinists’ vise 24. Layout table 33. Hardware cabinet 42. Glue pot 49. Wardrobe cabinet 
7. Worktable 16. Wall display case 25. Tool-sharpening bench 34. Bulletin board 43. Veneer press 50. Bookcase 
8. Sprinkler shut-off valve 17. Wall tool cabinet 26. Miter box 35. Wood shaper 44. Short stock bins 51. Bleachers 
9. Wood-finishing bench 18. Welding table 27. Grinder and buffer 36. Planer 


numbers manipulative work in the shop 
crafts may be carried on in a single room 
designated as a general shop. Just as the 
smaller community offers many opportu- 
nities outside the school for the general 
education of its boys and girls not possible 
in the highly organized city, so the general 
shop opens the way for a more perfectly 
amalgamated education in the shop crafts 
than is easily attainable in a series of 
separate shops. This should not be taken 
to mean, however, that a school realizing 
the need for doubling its shop facilities 
should install another identical general 
shop. 

In the single general shop there should 
be included equipment and facilities for 
manipulative work in as many kinds of 
materials as the needs of the community 
demand and its resources permit. Wood 
and metal, of course, are the basic ones, 
and should constitute the beginning. Atten- 
tion should be given to the hand phases 
and the power phases of work in the ma- 
terials utilized, seeking to avoid overem- 
phasis on either, and keeping practice in 
the school so far as possible abreast with 
developments in industry. With a well- 
planned course of study and an opportu- 
nity for the exercise of individual ingenuity 
and initiative such a general shop offers 




















well-nigh unlimited possibilities for educa- 
tion in the shop-craft phases of the in- 
dustrial arts. 


A Workable Arrangement 


As the size and enrollment of the school 
increase more teachers are required to 
handle an adequate department of indus- 
trial arts. A very convenient and workable 
situation is the one in a four-year or six- 
year high school large enough to economi- 
cally utilize the service of five teachers. In 
such a situation the graphic arts may be 
located adjacent to one another, but di- 
vided into (1) mechanical drawing and (2) 
printing. Likewise, the shop crafts, while 
covering ground similar to that covered 
in the smaller school, may be divided into 
(3) metal industries, (4) wood industries, 
and (5) general mechanics. 

The expansion provides mainly for the 
accommodation of larger numbers of stu- 
dents, but may serve likewise in some in- 
stances to enlarge the scope of activities 
attempted and to broaden the fields of ap- 
plication. A casual glance at the physical 
arrangement of such a plan might suggest 
the stilted and prosaic offering of mechan- 
ical drawing, printing, metalwork, wood- 
work, and tinkering. When it is borne in 
mind that these units of space are merely 
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Grapuic Arts Suop —— 
Drawing tables 8. Worktable 14. Black and white machine 20. Job presses 
Teacher's desk 9. Lavatory 15. Paper supply cabinet 21. Hand press 
Supply cabinet 10. Composing stick cabinet 16. Type stands (student) 22. Bulletin board 
Stools 11. Galley cabinet 17. Proof press 23. Paper cutter 
Blackboard 12. Wastebasket 18. Imposing stone 24. Drying rack 
lelephone 13. Blueprint machine 19. Ink cabinet 25. Chair 


Type cabinets 


26. Instrument cabinet 


the bases of operation for something much 
more far reaching than a few manipulative 
courses, an appreciation of their signifi- 
cance begins to emerge. 

There need be no apology in saying that 
in this sort of a place youth will find op- 
portunity to do the things they like to do 
for interest thus stimulated constitutes the 
initial approach to sound learning. Under 
the wise leadership of capable teachers they 
may be guided, not from what they like to 
do to what they dislike and thus feel like 
an animal enticed into a trap, but rather 
from a state of liking simple things to one 
of liking complex and difficult things be- 
cause the path of education which has led 
to them. has opened the way of under- 
standing. 

A half century ago the high school ful- 
filled its purpose if it prepared its grad- 
uates adequately for college. A generation 
ago a few shop subjects served to make 
school a little more attractive for those not 
so much interested in an academic or col- 
legiate career. Today the high school would 
be sadly lacking in its task of educating 
the oncoming generation for life if it were 
to neglect this all-important field of edu- 
cation for the industrial arts. 

BUILDING NEWS 
4 Marshall, Tex. The school budget for 1939 
includes an item of $486,500 for a school-building 
program. 
¢ Shelbyville, Tenn. The contract has been let 
for the construction of the new Bedford County 
High School, to cost $205,665. 

¢ Johnston City, Ill. Construction work has 
been started on the new grade school, to cost 
$140,000. 

¢ Merrill, Wis. Plans have been completed for 
the Franklin grade school, to cost $140,000. 
Oppenheimer & Ober, Green Bay, are the archi- 
tects. 

4 Dover, Del. Plans have been completed for 
the new elementary school, to cost $450,000. 
¢ Kenton, Ohio. Construction work has been 





started on the Kenton High School, to cost 
$300,000. 
¢ Parsons, W. Va. The voters of Tucker 


County have approved a $110,000 school-bond 
issue for the construction of new schools. A PWA 
grant of $90,000 has been obtained. 

¢ Minot, N. Dak. Plans have been completed 
for a school, to cost $172,725. 

4 Watertown, S. Dak. Bids have been received 
for the construction of a school auditorium, to 
cost $125,000. 
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General Exterior View, Josephine B. Colbert School, Braintree, Massachusetts. 
— Ralph Harrington Doane, Architect, Boston, Massachusetts. 


THE COLBERT SCHOOL: 
PLANNED FOR EN- 
LARGEMENT 


The Josephine B. Colbert School, in 
Braintree, Mass., represents a type of 
school planning in which present instruc- 
tional purposes are carefully realized and 
thoroughly harmonized with ultimate en- 
rollment needs of a growing community. 
The handsome building which is named 
after a beloved former teacher, replaces a 
building which had been in use approxi- 
mately 104 years. 

The building serves a kindergarten and 
a primary grade, but is planned to be 
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Floor Plan, Colbert School, Braintree, 
Massachusetts. 


enlarged to ten classrooms with the supple- 
mentary areas for physical education, etc. 
The ultimate capacity of the school has 
been taken into account in the location 
and design of the building and in all the 
provisions for water and sanitary services, 


the electrical 
plant, etc. 
The walls are concrete blocks, faced with 
water-struck brick. The nonbearing parti- 
tions and ceilings aré wood-frame construc- 


(Concluded on page 102) 


equipment, the heating 





The kindergarten is fitted with linoleum-tile floor, semi-indirect lighting, electric program 
clock, window seats, and cabinets for teaching materia!s and books. 
A separate toilet is provided. 
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A New Procedure in Public Bidding 


Charles E. Krahmer' 


It has been my experience that a school 
building has a longer economic life and 
receives less intelligent maintenance and 
more abuse than any other comparable 
class of structure with which I am familiar. 
It is for these reasons alone, that the 
physical condition of a proposed structure 
should be given primary consideration. 
This can only be done by encouraging 
quality construction. 

The late J. Pierpont Morgan, once said 
“that the best basis for credit is char- 
acter.’ My experience teaches that the 
character of those identified with the con- 
ception and construction of a school build- 
ing will be reflected into and will create 
the character of the structure. 

Those most directly and vitally con- 
cerned in the conception and construction 
of a school-building program are, first: 
the school board; second, the architect; 
third, the contractor; fourth, subcontrac- 
tors; fifth, the materialmen, in the order 
listed. The formula for a good building 
may be simply stated as: 

An intelligent school board, plus a good 
architect, plus a good contractor, plus good 
subcontractors and materialmen, equal a 
good building. 

An intelligent school board has the 
power to, and will naturally select, a good 
architect, so that the first two factors of 
the formula will come to hand easily. The 
third factor, the contractor, is an un- 
known quantity who will be charged with 
the actual administration and performance 
of the work. He will be required to select 
and employ the fourth factor, the sub- 
contractors, and purchase materials from 
the fifth factor, the materialmen. He is in 
effect the “key man” who actually per- 
forms the work. His work, of course, will 
be supervised by the architect, but super- 
vision is not a substitute for performance 
as its control is limited. 


The Unknown Factor 

Now just how is this unknown key factor 
in our formula, the contractor, selected. I 
would like at this point to quote from the 
tentative contract forms submitted by the 
interdepartment of construction and 
adjustments of the Bureau of Project, U. 
S. Government, submitted about fifteen 
years ago, which contained this excellent 
definition of public and private con- 
struction: 


1. All public contracts are made by agents with 
limited authority. Their authority is governed 
ind controlled by the laws under which they are 
authorized to act 

?. It is a well-established public policy that all 
public contracts, shall be let after open and free 
competition to the lowest responsible bidder, and 
that, in order to accomplish this result and have 
competition based on uniform terms, the govern 
ment, states. counties, and munic’palities must 
dictate the terms and conditions that must be 
met by the bidder 

’. In order to carry out this public policy it 


Architect, member of the firm of Behee & Krahmer 
Newark, N. J 


is necessary that the contracts shall be carried 
out and performed in substantial compliance with 
the terms and conditions under which they are 
let. No officer of the Government, or of a State, 
County or Municipality, has the right to vary 
the terms or waive the rights accruing under 
such contract. 

In private business, however, the individual 
awarding the contract can do what he pleases 
with his own money or his own property, and 
he can select what he pleases with his own 
money, his own contractor upon his own terms. 
He is free to order any changes he may desire to 
have made in the contract and to make any kind 
of settlement he can arrange w:th the contractor 
after performance has been completed. 


The practical effect of these provisions 
covering public contracts is to eliminate 
the vital element of “good will’ as the 
contractor is selected in a “free-for-all’’ 
scramble upon a strictly price basis. No 
practical consideration can usually be given 
to the character, ability, experience, or 
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equipment of the contractor by the award- 
ing authority. 

The contractor selected under these 
conditions will be required, as part of his 
duty, to select subcontractors and purchase 
materials. As he obtained the contract upon 
a strictly price basis, it will be logical and 
natural for him to do likewise when select- 
ing subcontractors and purchasing mate- 
rials. This immediately creates a direct 
conflict between the group consisting of the 
school board, the architect, the better class 
of subcontractors and manufacturers of 
quality materials with the contractor, as 
their interests are opposed to each other. 
The contractor demanding price and the 
remaining group demanding quality con- 
siderations, the result of this condition of 
affairs in the construction of public works 
is well known and does not need much 
comment here. 


A Suggested Plan 


The question naturally will arise: “What 
are you going to do about it?” The writer 


The extrance to a» athletic field may be both beautiful and dignified as the wrought iron 


gates of the Nutley, New Jersey, school 


athletic field prove.—Behce & Krehmer, 


Architects, Newark, New Jersey. 
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has struggled with this problem for many 
years and believes that he has at least a 
partial solution which may be stated as 
follows: 

First. An architect can through the 
medium of the specifications require the 
unknown contractor to agree to furnish 
subcontractors who will measure up to 
the requirements of the proposed work. 

Second. These specifications can also 
contain requirements which will require the 
unknown contractor to furnish quality 
materials, using extreme care in the 
specifying of materials that not only will 
be proper but in the same price class. An 
agreement from the manufacturers of 
quality materials, that they will not sell 
lower grades, under any circumstances, 
strengthens the picture, and a specification 
requirement that materials other than 
those specified must meet the architect’s 
written approval, will effectively plug up 
the loopholes, if properly enforced. 

Third. When strict control is exercised 
over the selection of subcontractors and 
materials, there remains one major factor, 
which should be seriously considered and 
that is the question of contractors’ over- 
head. Overhead includes his organization, 
equipment, and the services he will render 
not only to the school board, the architect, 
but also his subcontractors and material- 
men. The courts have apparently taken the 
position that, as these services are purchas- 
able, the bidder need not have them when 
submitting a bid. If these services are 
purchasable, there is no logical reason why 
they cannot be specified and made part of 
the contract, just like stone, concrete, or 
any other item. In other words, the specifi- 
cations should not only cover the materials 
and labor required, but should in addition 
specify the proper administration of the 
work. This “missing link” in specifications 
covering public work is very vital, for it 
is its lack which creates the “fly-by-night”’ 
contractor who carries his “office in his 
hat” and forces the architect, subcontrac- 
tors, and the materialmen to muddle 
through the work. The amount which such 
a contractor saves on overhead is more 
than made up by the mistakes, delays, and 
inferior work which result when the work 
is out of effective control. 


Plan Used Successfully 


The practical effect of the application 
of the suggestions made encourages good 
subcontractors to estimate as they will be 
in price competition with their equals. The 
manufacturers of quality materials are as 
anxious to sell their products as the school 
board is to have them installed. So they 
are naturally attracted. j 

When the “fly-by-night” contractor is 
required to properly organize and admin- 
istrate his work you have a condition in 
which the better class of contractors are 
naturally attracted. They are then in a 
position to compete fairly as the conditions 
are upon a healthier basis. 

Under these conditions the school board 
and the public they represent will obtain 
a far better building than the slight addi- 
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tional cost saved in overhead; all legiti- 
mate interests will benefit as the work will 
be let upon a more equitable basis. 

The writer has followed these methods 
with considerable success over a period of 
years and has been able to obtain satis- 
factory work under practically all condi- 
tions. 

The question of subcontractors is very 
important as in the metropolitan area they 
represent 85 per cent of the physical work 
performed. An accurate record of subcon- 
tractors is maintained by our organization, 
through a card-index system which not 
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only lists the work performed by the sub- 
contractor but also contains a report as 
to their general character as shown by 
their office contacts, correspondence, 
shop drawings, etc. An additional record 
is made by the superintendent of construc- 
tion who rates the physical work per- 
formed. These records are very valuable 
as indicating the subcontractor’s desira- 
bility for the proposed work. These records 
also act as report cards and stimulate the 
subcontractor to greater efforts. 

To sum up: It is my firm belief that 


(Concluded on page 110) 


Landscape Architecture 


for the School Site 
C. Earl Morrow’ 


The satisfactory school plant requires 
the proper development of the site as well 
as the building, in much the same way 
that the successful home is dependent upon 
the treatment of the grounds nearly as 
much as upon the architecture of the 
building. It is even more important that 
school grounds have careful design as they 
are subjected to intensive use. 

Too often in the past the procedure has 
been as follows: A beautiful new building 
is dumped on a vacant lot, and some more 
or less inconvenient walks and roads are 
added to the site. The parents are not 
satisfied; the teachers are not pleased and 
the school board vaguely feels that the new 
building is architecturally a failure. Some- 
thing must be done, so various suggestions 
are assembled and more money is spent 
here and there. Many of the “improve- 
ments” often require * undoing some 
previous mistake. 

Perhaps if the building had been erected 
a few feet to the west, the drainage prob- 
lem wouldn't be so difficult, or there 
would have been space for a_ teachers’ 
parking lot, or so much expensive fill 
would not have been required in grading. 
Most likely the topsoil and the subsoil has 
been so mixed that the first grass seeding 
is wasted before it is realized that new top- 
soil must be bought and hauled in. 

Worst of all the final result looks exactly 
like what it is, a hodgepodge for which no 
one is responsible, for which everyone is 
blamed and with which no one is satisfied, 
including the building architect who by 
this time has built several more school 
buildings like this one. 

Contrast this with what may be termed 
a modern method of procedure. Before the 
building is started or even before the land 
is purchased, a landscape architect is called 
in. Anyone worthy of the name has been 
trained in engineering, so that he can 
estimate the cost of roads, grading, drain- 
age and water supply; he has been trained 
in architecture so that he can design minor 


Secretary, New York Chapter, 


American Society of 
Landscape Architects 


structures and work in sympathy with the 
designer of the main building; he has also 
been trained in horticulture to enable him 
to adapt planting to local conditions. 

When called in before the building is 
started, he consults with the architect as 
to the location on the site and then makes 
a unified plan involving all the features 
for which the ground is to be used: play- 
grounds, courts, fields, parking areas, roads, 
walks, drainage, grading, and planting. He 
draws all plans and details, writes specifica- 
tions and estimates costs; he lets con- 
tracts and supervises construction — just 
as the architect does with the building. 
The perfection he may attain depends upon 
the nicety of the adjustment between first 
cost, the cost per unit of use, and the cost 
of maintenance — plus the vital factor of 
convenience and appearance. 

With reliable estimates of maintenance 
costs at hand, school boards will be re- 
lieved of the fear that the upkeep of a real 
landscape job would be burdensome. It 
would be unusual if the landscape architect 
did not save many times his fee on con- 
struction costs. In the orderly arrangement 
of the various features of the grounds, 
there will be good chances that a beautiful 
result will be attained. 

The benefits that accrue to the com- 
munity from a properly organized and 
administered school are discounted by ugly 
surroundings of the school building. 
Whereas a well-designed school plant adds 
to the tone of a community, the failure 
of either the school or its setting to achieve 
a creditable standard cannot help but 
operate in the other direction. 

The purpose of having schools is, of 
course, primarily educational. Education 
today is generally admitted to be some- 
thing more than the mere acquisition of 
facts. It must furnish experiences that are 
definitely inspirational, leading the student 
to aspire to the good, the true, and the 
beautiful. Much of the vandalism of which 
school boards complain could be avoided 
by making the school site so beautiful that 
it would appeal to the unconscious respect 
of youngsters. 
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The Fitchburg High School 


James A. Chalmers’ 


A new high-school building has been 
completed in Fitchburg, Mass., as a result 
of a fire which destroyed the old building. 
There are some facts in connection with 
planning for, constructing, and equipping 
the new building that may prove of gen- 
eral interest. 


'Principal, Fitchburg High School, Fitchburg, Mass 


Unusual co-operation was apparent on 
the part of the mayor, the school commit- 
tee, and the city council. Preliminary 
studies made it evident that the city needed 
a comprehensive high school, suitable for 
boys and girls in a semiresidential, semi- 
manufacturing city of 40,000 inhabitants. 
It was decided to build so as to accom- 


modate 1,500 pupils in a senior high 
school which would allow for a growth of 
25 per cent. No one saw the need of spend- 
ing money for show purposes only and, 
wherever possible, nonessentials were sacri- 
ficed in order to have a useful, substantial, 
workable building and to have ample funds 
for necessary equipment. It was the desire 
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Fitchburg High School, Fit< hburg, Massachusetts. — Coolidge, Shepley, Bulfinch & Abbott, Architects, Boston, Massachusetts. 
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General view 


of everyone to use nothing but the best 
quality of materials and equipment in the 
building and this object was attained. 
Previous to the appointment of the archi- 
tects, the high-school principal and heads 
of departments were authorized by the 
school committee to visit new high-school 
buildings in New England for the purpose 
of getting ideas and suggestions and to 
study the newest in the way of equipment 
and room planning. Because of this fine 
attitude on the part of the city authorities, 
drawings of all special rooms, including 
the high-school office, typical classrooms, 
manual arts, science rooms, gymnasium, 
and commercial rooms, were made up in 
pencil, on one-quarter-inch scale, by the 
heads of departments. These drawings 
showed the room size, the equipment and 
its location, electrical and gas outlets, and, 
| believe, were of help to the architects in 
the planning of the building. The archi- 
tects welded these plans into a building 
which, today, is an excellent type of 
modern New England school architecture. 
\s stated before, the building is primar- 
ily a useful building, planned to withstand 
the wear and tear of daily use. Corridors 
have tile walls, to a height of seven feet, 
as have toilet rooms located on each floor. 
Classrooms hold thirty to thirty-five pupils 
each. All desks have study tops, these with- 
out book boxes of any kind, with sanitary 
pedestals for ease in cleaning. There are 
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of the Fitchburg High School 


Auditorium Lobby, 


Fitchburg 


High School, Fitchburg, Massachusetts. 
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The lunchroom of the Fitchburg High School is finished with acoustic tile ceiling and 
sound-absorbing linoleum floor. Pillars and walls are treated in tan and cream tile har- 
monizing with the brown furniture and the bright Allegheny metal serving table. 
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A rear view of the Fitchburg High School, Fitchburg, Massachusetts. 
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no inkwells in the desks, except in the com- 
mercial rooms. A built-in teacher’s closet 
and bookcase are standard equipment in 
every classroom. Pupils’ books are kept in 
individual lockers in the corridors. In the 
standard classrooms there are slate boards 
on the front and sides of each room, with a 
cork display board the full width of the 
back of the room. Both slate and cork 
boards have metal trim, with a built-in 
map rail. Due to the design of the win- 
dows, there is ample natural light in each 
classroom. For evening purposes, or at 
other times when artificial lights are nec- 
essary, semi-indirect lighting provides fif- 
teen to eighteen foot-candles at desk 
surface. 

Since the high-school building was con- 
structed on a side hill, advantage has been 
taken of the location to have entrances 
from two levels. From the upper level, 
doors open into a large central lobby with 
the auditorium on one side and the gym- 
nasium on the other. 

[he auditorium has a seating capacity 
of 1,500, with 1,050 seats on the main 
floor and 450 seats in the balcony. The 
main floor slopes to the stage so that there 
is a very fine view of the stage from any 
position in the auditorium. The acoustics 
are nearly perfect and anyone with a 
normal speaking voice can be heard any- 
where in the auditorium without the aid 
of the public-address system. The stage has 
a proscenium arch 40 ft. wide and 20 ft. 
high and is 35 ft. deep from the footlights, 
with a working width of 65 ft. and a work- 
ing height of approximately 50 ft. It is 
completely equipped with  cyclorama, 
painted drops, and scenery. There is com- 
plete equipment of border lights and stage 
switchboard. Motion-picture equipment in- 
cludes two 35-mm. sound machines in the 
balcony, with RCA sound equipment on 
the stage. The motion-picture booth also 
contains a double-dissolving stereopticon 
and a large sized spotlight. 

The auditorium contains, in addition to 
a grand piano, an electric organ. Off the 
stage are three dressing rooms, with toilet 
facilities, and additional dressing-room 
space may, of course, be made available 
by using near-by classrooms. 

Doors also lead from the lobby directly 
into a large gymnasium, approximately 
110 ft. long and 80 ft. wide. The main 
basketball surface is 80 by 43 ft. Folding 
bleachers along both and one end 
give a seating capacity of 1,100. A folding 
door makes it possible to divide this gym- 
nasium into two smaller ones, one for girls 
and one for boys. Locker and shower rooms 
for both girls and boys are underneath the 
gymnasium. Both are of most modern type. 
Showers are turned on and off by the in- 
structor and water temperature is con- 
trolled by the one in charge. Each pupil 
has a special locker compartment for gym- 
nasium suits. These compartments are 
specially ventilated so that gymnasium out- 
fits are found dry and warm each time a 
pupil dresses for class. 

The building was so designed that the 
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General view Central High School, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
right of the building. — Stanley 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


The library is at the left, 
Yocum, Chief of Architecture and Engineering, 
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the auditorium in the center, and the 
Board of Education, 


| Central Academic High School for Boys 


James K. Satchell’ 


f \ 


Philadelphia institution of lasting Philadelphia, has achieved a century-old 
significance and great tradition will soon’ record of continuous scholastic service 
occupy its fourth home when the doors which is exceeded in length by only one 
of the new Central Academic High School organization of a similar character the 


for Boys are officially opened February 1, 
1939, 

Central High School, patriarch of four- 
teen high schools in the School District of 


Latin School of Boston. 

Work on this modern edifice was virtu- 
ally finished in September, 1937, but the 
opening of the building has been delayed 


until the beginning of the second semester 


to insure a thorough installation of equip- 
ment. 
History of the Schoo! 
A brief history of a high school that 
has progressed with the city for one hun- 
dred years will enable the reader better 


to appreciate the new building which pre- 
sents so striking a contrast to the 
home of the school. 


former 
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First-Floor Plan and Plot Plan, Central High School, Philadelphia, 
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A side view of the new Central High School, Philadelphia, shows the beautiful setting of 
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the building in a hilly section of North Philadelphia. 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN 


Second- and Third-Floor Plans, Central High School, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


Old newspaper accounts reveal that on 
their dedication days, the Central High 
School buildings of 1838, 1854, and 1902 
were deservedly acclaimed as the Nation's 
finest from the standpoint of architectural 
design as well as equipment. 

Congress in 1836 provided for the allot 
ment of the Treasury’s surplus revenue 
among a few of the twenty-five states. Of 
this sum, Pennsylvania received nearly 
three million dollars. and a. generous 
portion of the moneys was given to the 
various school districts. Shortly after 
Philadelphia’s share became available, 
Governor Joseph Ritner signed a_ bill 
authorizing the Board of School Con- 
trollers to establish a Central High School 
for Boys. In 1837, the board purchased a 


site located in the heart of the Philadelphia 
of that day, and proceeded with the erec- 
tion of a building. The original three-story 
brick schoolhouse with its tin roof, marble 
front, and Ionic portico, faced Centre 
Square, where the city hall now stands, 
and stood on a portion of the ground 
covered by the Wanamaker Department 
store. 

Thirteen months were required to finish 
the structure, and the total cost, including 
equipment and furniture, was about $72,- 
000. This bill was easily met by the state 
appropriation for school purposes. 

The institution was opened on October 
26, 1838, with four professors and sixty- 
three students. It was designed in the 
shape of a letter “T”’; the stem pointing 


east and west, and the wings running north 
and south. An astronomical observatory, 
the fourth to be erected in this country, 
surmounted the intersection of the wings 
and main section. 

Near the school, to the west, stood the 
Philadelphia Mint, and from one of the 
upper windows a picture of the Central 
home was taken on a piece of polished 
metal, October 16, 1839, by Joseph 
Saxton. This picture gave Saxton the 
distinction of producing the first architec- 
tural photograph in America. 

There were nine classrooms in the school, 
three in the middle section and three more 
in each wing. Stoves provided sufficient 
heat for the classes but the detached toilets 
in the yard were unheated. A playground 
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The auditorium of the Central High School, Philadelphia, follows the general lines of the exterior design. 


on the east side was bounded on the south 
by a high brick wall, which was the 
boundary of the State Arsenal, and against 
this wall the boys played handball. 

Within fifteen years the encroachment 
of business and a growing student body 
were major factors that made the first 
building inadequate. In January, 1853, the 
property was sold to the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, so the following year the high 
school occupied temporary quarters in the 
old Model School building, erected by the 
School Controllers in 1818, until its second 
home was built a few squares north of 
Centre Square, at the southeast corner of 
Broad and Green Streets. On September 4, 
1854, the Central High School entered its 
new establishment, a_ three-story brick 
building which after frequent alterations 
served during the last school term partially 
as an annex of the present school. 

The “perfect school building” of 1854 
Possessed several outstanding features: 
hollow walls for the prevention of damp- 
ness, an observatory erected upon two 
piers of solid masonry, fifteen classrooms, 
high basement rooms, assembly hall which 
seated 600, high ceilings, broad stairs, a 
planned ventilating system, and a hot-air 
furnace. , 


Near the close of the last century the 


student enrollment of Central High School 
increased to such a number that the school 
officials were forced to divide the school 
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day into separate morning and afternoon 
sessions. Classes also met in a neighbor- 


(Continued on page 109) 


General view of the cafeteria on the third floor. The ceiling is finished 
with sound-absorbing plaster. 
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General Exterior View, Bailey Junior High School, Jackson, Mississippi.— N. W. Overstreet and A. H. Town, Architects, 


Jackson, Mississippi. 


A Modern Junior-High-School Building 


The Edward L. Bailey Junior High 
School was the largest of fifteen units in 
a PWA school-building project, amount- 
ing to a total of $1,060,000. The cost of 
this building, including construction, elec- 
trical wiring and fixtures, plumbing, archi- 
tects’ fees, legal fees, administration, and 
interest during construction was $332,- 
947.07. The Federal Government contrib- 
uted 45 per cent of this amount. 

At the recent National Exhibition of 
Representative Buildings of the Post-War 
Period it was selected as one of the 150 
most representative buildings of all types 
for that period. It was one of the 16 educa- 
tional buildings included in the selection. 

The school is located on a site of 
slightly more than twenty acres, and is 
well situated with reference to the pupil 
population. The architectural firm of N. 
W. Overstreet and A. H. Town of Jackson, 
Miss., and Baton Rouge, La., were the 
designers. Viewed from the front the build- 
ing presents one major and two minor 
centers of interest — the entrances to the 
central portion of the building, the gymna- 
sium, and the auditorium. 

The main entrance at the center of the 
building constitutes the chief center of in- 
terest. On tablets at each side of the broad 
steps are depicted in base relief scenes 
dealing with early local history. The central 

‘Director of Instruction, Secondary Schools, Jackson 
Miss 

*Superintendent of Schools, Jackson, Miss 


I. F. Simmons' 
K. P. Walker 


tower section emphasizes the vertical lines. athletic teams, adorn the _ balustrade. 
At the front of the gymnasium crouch- Vertical lines are again emphasized in the 

ing tigers, the emblem of the varsity front entrance to the auditorium. Here, 
* 


‘ 





Modernistic treatment of floors, stairways, lighting fixtures, etc., carry into the interior of 
the Bailey Junior High School the general feeling of the exterior. 
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in entire community may enjoy a beautiful school building, particularly when those portions of the building which the public will use are 
properly emphasized with sculpture, etc. The auditorium of the Bailey Junior High School, Jackson, Miss., has been thus emphasized. 


ame 


Windows which afford ample light and cross ventilation are features of the library of the Bailey Junior High School, Jackson, Mississippi. 
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also, is found a sculptured group of five 
figures representing character, art, music, 
dramatics, and literature. 

Passing up the broad concrete steps at 
the main entrance, one enters the entry 
foyer, whose terrazzo floor and deep red 
formica wainscot are striking yet pleasing. 
Continuing into the main lobby one is im- 
pressed with its simple, modern, architec- 
tural beauty. The design centers about four 
large circular columns veneered with deep 
red formica of high gloss. In the center 
of the floor is a large eight-pointed star of 
modern design, made of terrazzo in con- 
trasting colors. In the ceiling, directly over 
the star is recessed flush with the ceiling. 
a modern type fixture which produces a 
soft light throughout the lobby. From the 
lobby ascends a central, two-winged stair, 
with a landing halfway serving as an 
entrance to the library. 

The structure is of reinforced monolithic 
concrete and as a whole is semi-fire-resist- 
ing. All corridors and stair systems are 
fully fire-resisting, guaranteeing the safety 
of the pupils. Exterior walls, stair halls, 
locker and shower rooms, and the floors of 
the cafeteria and auditorium are of con- 
crete construction. The floors of corridors, 
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First-Floor Plan, Bailey Junior High School, Jackson, 


Vississippi.—N. W. 


Overstreet and 


Bs 


Town, 


Irchitects, Jackson, Mississippi. 


toilet rooms, and janitors’ service rooms 
are of terrazzo or tile. Those in the class- 
rooms, special rooms, and the library are 
of oak. The gymnasium floor is maple. 

The corridor walls are of hollow tile; the 
classroom partitions are of wood, metal 
lath, and plaster; the ceiling is chiefly of 
fiber board. Acoustical tile was used in 
some of the special rooms. The toilets have 
sanitary marble partitions and _ metal 
doors. 

The building which is 428 feet long, has 
its main axis extending north and south 
so as to provide east-west lighting for most 
of the classrooms. It is modernistic in 
design and conforms to the natural contour 
of the site in plan. At the south end the 
auditorium projects forward, while at the 
north end the gymnasium projects to the 
rear. At the rear of the center of the build- 
ing is a wing containing the industrial-arts 


laboratories, the 
and the library. 

The following facilities are provided: 
Twenty-one classrooms, an auditorium, a 
gymnasium, a home-arts suite of five 
rooms, two fine-arts rooms, a band room, 
a chorus room, an industrial-arts labo- 
ratory, a library with four special rooms, 
a science laboratory and two science class- 
rooms, a visual-education room, a cafe 
teria, a clinic room, an administrative 
Suite, two restrooms for teachers, four 
toilet rooms for students, ten special toilet 
rooms, and separate shower and _ toilet 
facilities for janitors and maids. The 
cubical content is 1,989,000 cubic feet, 
and the floor area is 98,000 square feet. 
It was designed to provide adequate facil- 
ities for a well-rounded program of in- 
struction for 1,100  junior-high-school 
pupils. 


home-arts laboratories, 


he auditorium is accessible to the 
public without the necessity of entering 
any other part of the building. It is 
provided with separate heating facilities. 
The wainscot of the foyer is made of red 
formica. Two public restrooms, a ticket 
window, and terrazzo stairs leading to the 
balcony are found near the front entrance. 
The auditorium proper has a slightly 
bowl-shaped concrete floor, and an 
acoustical tile ceiling with concealed 
lighting fixtures. It contains an orchestra 
pit, a balcony, and a large stage. The tall 
metal sashes are controlled by a _ gear 
mechanism operated by hand. All windows 
are fitted with double-lined monks-cloth 
draperies suspended on tracks, making it 
possible to darken the auditorium quickly 
for the showing of motion pictures. In 
order that the entire stage may be made 
available for activities engaging large 
groups, the front curtain, the grand 
drapery, and the cyclorama are on in- 
dividual tracks extending to the walls. 

The playing flocr of the gymnasium is 
72 by 96 feet. The ceiling height is 22 
feet. The evmnasium contains two basket- 
ball practice courts, separated by a pair 
of curtains operating on a track. In reg- 
ular physical-education classwork the boys 
use one court, and the girls the other. 
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Upper left: am art and craft room showing corridor windows for cross ventilation. Upper right: a general science laboratory showing the 
multiple-use tables and sound-absorbing ceiling. Lower left: the wood shop. Lower right: the cafeteria. 


General view of the gymnasium, Bailey Junior High School, Jackson, Mississippi. The 
canvas and net division between the boys’ and girls’ gymnasiums is drawn back when the 
room is used for exhibition games. 


For intraschool and interschool contests, 
the dividing curtains are drawn into 
recesses, and the entire gymnasium is used. 
Permanent bleachers along one side 
provide seats for spectators. Underneath 
one end of the bleachers storage space for 
gymnasium equipment is provided 
Underneath the other end band-rehearsal 
ind instrument-storage rooms are pro- 
vided. From the playing floor, in recessed 
stalls, spiral stairs descend on the locker 
and shower rooms located on the ground 
floor. Boys’ showers are in pairs. Girls 
have individual shower and dressing com- 
partments. On this floor are found, also, 
offices for the directors of physical educa- 
tion for boys and girls. In addition to 
complete storage, locker, and shower facil- 
ities for all junior-high-school students, 
there is provided for each sex a separate 
department for local and visiting senior 
high-school varsity teams when they use 
the athletic field or the gymnasium 
Separate entrances, heating facilities, and 
restrooms make this unit available for 
entertainments and contests held in the 
evening. It may be completely cut off from 
the remainder of the building by closing 
the collapsible gates across the corridors 
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Auditorium of the Bailey Junior High School looking toward the stage. 


The science rooms have adequate storage 
facilities. Gas, electricity, and water are 
available at each pupil station. The fine- 
arts laboratory has storage rooms, sinks, 





The automobile porch at the rear of the Bailey Junior High School 
has been interestingly and most honestly treated as a simple 


venetian blinds, and semi-indirect lighting 
fixtures. A bicycle room, with a concrete 
floor 60 by 90 feet, is located on the 
ground floor. It has separate entrances at 


concrete slab with simple supports. 
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the rear of the building. The industrial- 
arts laboratory was designed for instruc- 


tion in wood and metal benchwork and 
lathe work, art metal work, electrical 
appliances, and mechanical drawing. 
Minor adjustments may provide for other 
units of instruction. One suite near the 
principal’s office was designed and 


equipped for use as a clinic. It comprises 
a physical-examination room, storage 
rooms, and a toilet. 

A room on the second floor, near the 
center of the building, was designed and 
equipped for the use of visual aids to in- 
struction. It is used also by dramatic clubs 
and the parent-teacher association. The 
floor slopes from the rear to the front, 


where a small stage and combination 
dressing-storage rooms are found. The 
windows are fitted with shadowproof 


shades operating in metal channels. The 
ceiling is acoustically treated. The room 
is wired for the operation of various types 
of projectors. Six modernistic indirect- 
lighting fixtures on two circuits are 
employed. 

The library is located in the center of 
the building with its floor level halfway 
between that of the first and second floors. 
The entrance is from the stair landing. 
These features make the library easily 
accessible from all parts of the building. 
In addition to the main reading room 
there are two student conference rooms, 
a stack room, and a librarian’s workroom. 


Concluded on page 








Entrance Detail, Bailey Junior High School, Jackson, Mississippi. 
—N. W. Overstreet and A. H. Town, Architects, 


Jackson, Mississippi. 
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Latest in New England Consolidated Schools 


John Ritchie’ and Harold D. Chittim? 


The school-building problem confronting 
Marion, Mass., in recent years was not 
unlike that faced by many New England 
towns. Under the old system established in 
the early 1800's, the town had been divided 
into several autonomous districts, each with 
its own Prudential Committee, each a law 
unto itself, and each jealous of the others. 
When the district system gave way to the 
town system under the direction of one 
school committee and superintendent, the 
locations of the old buildings remained un- 
changed. Thus Marion found itself with 
four old buildings, built in 1881, 1883, 
1887, and 1914 respectively, located 
roughly in a straight line, the two extreme 
buildings being approximately two and 
one-half miles apart. 

Three of these buildings were of wood 
construction in advanced stages of decrep- 
itude: drafty, definitely fire hazards, poorly 
lighted, and otherwise unfit to house chil- 
dren. “Split” grades and small groups of 
children made a modern program of studies 
impossible. 

The need for better housing was so ob- 
vious that the taxpayers accepted the fact 
without serious debate. The question was 
whether to rebuild separate units or to 
consolidate. 

\ study of pupil-distribution and pop- 
ulation trends revealed that a building lo- 
cated at about the center of the axis of the 
four buildings would approximate the geo- 
graphical center of homes and would not 
materially increase the transportation mile- 
age. It then became the task of the school 
officials to conduct a sales campaign in 
favor of consolidation. 

The arguments in favor need not be dis- 
cussed here; they are an old story to school 
administrators: improved — curriculums, 
facilities for physical education, domestic 
and manual arts, assemblies, cafeteria, 
“straight” grades, health service, econom- 
ical operation and administration. 

Architect, member of firm of Frank Irving Cooper 


Marion, Mass 








Entrance Detail, Sippican Consolidated School, Marion, Massachusetts. 


The means employed were also the ob- 
vious ones: talks to organizations, news- 
paper articles, mimeographed publicity 
distributed by school pupils, house-to- 
house display of proposed plans, and con- 
tacts with individual influential citizens. 
Gradually the merits of consolidation as 
against the old district plan were accepted. 

There remained the serious problem of 


reaching an agreement on the site. Here 
Marion faced an unusual problem, but 
there was also an unusual solution. Two of 
the school buildings, the town hall, an 
auxiliary pumping station, and the town 
garages were located on a four-acre lot 
near the waterfront opposite the new lands 
and buildings of Tabor Academy, which 


had been developing a successful private 





General Exterior View, Sippican Consolidated School, Marion, Massachusetts. — Frank Irving 





Cooper Corporation, Architects, Boston, Massachusetts. 
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The auditorium and gymnasium of the Sippican Consolidated Schoo! have been carefully planned to serve three purposes. The 
room is used for the indoor physical-education program, for school assemblies and community activities, and during the 
noon hour serves as a lunchroom 
school with extracurricular activities grow center of the village. It was apparent that) and academy buildings. Several times the 
ing out of its location on the harbor: sail an exchange of land and buildings between move was defeated, but by steadily dimin 










ing, rowing, and swimming. The original the Town and the Academy would be to — ishing majorities, 


labor buildings were located on a splendid =the advantage of both parties. The school quired number of 
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until eventually the re- 
votes were secured and 


site from the public-school standpoint, con- = committee accepted the plan, and the next — the success of the plan insured 
sisting of ten acres somewhat removed — three years witnessed a campaign to break \fter a thorough consideration of all 
from the shore but located very close to the down objections to the shifting of the town ( 
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the In informal treatment has been adopted in the exterior design of the Lorimier School to fit into the residential picture of the section of 
nin Cape Girardeau, Missouri, which it serves.— Wm. B. Ittner, Inc., Architects, St. Louis, Missouri. 

re 

and 


7 The Lorimier School— 
a Modern Building for Elementary Education 


In Cape Girardeau, which is located in 
the southeastern corner of Missouri, di 
rectly on the Mississippi River and 131 
miles south of St. Louis, there has been re 
cently completed a building which recalls 
the interesting history of the community 
The building is named in honor of Louis 
Lorimier, a French-Canadian trader, who 
: established the city in 1793 as an Indian 
trading post. The building is the second of 
this name and replaces a structure erected 
in 1871. The original Lorimier School was 
i massive two-story brick structure con 
t taining eight rooms and was considered a 

model in its time. In fact, it was so fine a 
building that two rooms were used to house 


eee 


the state normal school and was pointed 
to with pride by the community builders 
of that early day. 

lhe new Lorimier School, on which work 
was begun in January, 1937, and com 
pleted in November of that year, retlects 
the best tendencies in present-day elemen 
tary education. The structure is on high 
ground, faces north, and has a frontage of 
151 ft. 6 in., and a depth of 81 ft. The 
lirst’ floor contains a  gymnasium-as 


e } ; . . 
embly room, 40 by 62 ft., with an ample The auditorium is fitted for use both as a gymnasium and as a school and social center. 
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lop left: primary classroom showing built-in wardrobes and tackboard wainscoting. Top right: domestic-science room arranged for both 


sewing and cooking classes. Middle left: typical corridor. Middle right: upper-grade classroom. Bottom left: general shop for boys’ indus- 
trial-arts classes. The ceiling is sound absorbing, the walls are a warm brown brick. the floor is hard maple. Bottom right: corridor showing 


interesting tile treatment of recessed drinking fountain. 
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The growing value of the library as a study center in the elementary school has been fully recognized in this beautifully 
finished room in the Lorimier School, Cape Girardeau, Missouri. 


stage, from which access may be had to 
boys’ and girls’ locker and shower rooms 
underneath. The room is devoted to basket- 
ball and for assembly purposes, and has a 
seating capacity of 550 persons. The fold- 
ing chairs are stored on chair trucks under 
the stage when not in use. 

The primary room measuring 21 by 32 
ft., is placed to the east and is both at- 
tractive and comfortable with its large bay 
window and fireplace. Adjoining the room 
there is a project room and a wardrobe 
room with toilet facilities. 

On the same floor there is a domestic- 
science room, arranged with three unit 
kitchens and with sewing tables, sewing 


(Continued on page 95) 
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Floor Plans, Lorimier School, Cape Girardeau, Missouri. — Wm. B. Ittner, Inc., Architects, St. Louis, Missouri. 
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Cutting Structural Costs 
of School Buildings 


Walter H. Wheeler’ 


Messrs. Harrison and Fouilhoux issued 
a challenge to architects and structural en- 
gineers, when they wrote, “In the school 
building field in this country very little has 
been accomplished with reinforced con- 
crete, and yet it is believed that substantial 
reduction in building costs can be accom- 
plished through the proper engineering of 
reinforced concrete.” 

The writer cannot accept this situation 
as being wholly the responsibility of the 
engineering profession. In the design of 
buildings the architect is the planner and 
the co-ordinator. It is admitted that the 
plan of a building should have first con- 
sideration. However, things are sometimes 
done or not done in planning a building 
which add materially to the cost without 
compensating advantages. The engineer 
usually has little control over these condi- 
tions, as he must design the structure of 
the building to conform with the architect's 
ideas. Closer co-operation between the 
architect and structural engineer, would 
seem to be desirable in many cases. Cer- 
tainly it is the engineer’s obligation to see 
that the architect is informed as to the 
effect upon the cost of the building of the 
structural arrangements and to suggest 
possible changes that might result in re- 
ducing the cost. It would also seem to be 
his obligation to make recommendations 
as to the type or types of floor construction 
that are adaptable to the building and their 
comparative advantages and costs for con- 
sideration by the architect. 

If school boards and business managers 
were more exacting in their demands for 
lower costs, it would no doubt have a tend- 
ency to stimulate architects and engineers 
to think along these lines. The contractor 
and builder cannot do much about it, as he 
is bound to follow the plans and specifica- 
tions of the architect and engineer. There- 
fore, it is their problem, and they are the 
ones to look to for a solution. 

It is assumed that Messrs. Harrison and 
Fouilhoux were referring to the structural 
frames of buildings; namely, footings, 
columns, floor beams, roof beams, floor 
slabs, and roof slabs, rather than to the 
exterior walls. It is difficult to make gen- 
eral statements as to the cheapest type or 
types of floor and roof construction for 
school buildings. Local conditions, relative 
costs of various materials and of labor, all 
enter into the problem. In general in the 
United States reinforced concrete has been 
found to be the cheapest fireproof construc- 
tion. There are many different types of re- 
inforced-concrete floor construction and 
the relative costs will vary in different 
localities. Costs are also affected to some 
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extent by rules which have been adopted 
by the authorities having jurisdiction over 
school-building construction. The scheme 
of distribution of heat, ventilation, and 
cooling may have a controlling influence 
upon the type of structural design which 
can be used and upon the cost of the 
building. Co-ordination between the struc- 
tural engineer and the mechanical engineer 
may result in important economies in both 
parts of the work. 


The Commonly Used Systems 

Having in mind the preceding state- 
ments, it seems fair to say that the com- 
monest types of reinforced-concrete floor 
construction used in school buildings con- 
sist of a row of columns on each side of the 
central corridor with girders spanning the 
areas between the columns and parallel 
with the corridors. Concrete joists also span 
the areas between the girders over the cor- 
ridor and between the girders and the out- 
side walls over the rooms. The concrete 
joists may have clay tile or other light- 
weight fillers between them, so that the 
floor is flat on the bottom and, when plas- 
tered directly on the floor slab, the ceiling 
is flat between the girders. The fillers may 
be omitted and the spaces between the 
joists left open, in which case it is custom- 
ary to hang a suspended metal lath and 
plaster ceiling below the bottom of the 
joists, which also results in a flat ceiling 
between the girders. The first mentioned 
type of floor is commonly called tile-and- 
concrete-joist construction, and the second 
is referred to as the “pan system” because 
metal forms or pans are used to mold the 
spaces between the joists. 

The “pan system” will usually require 
more space for the floor from finished ceil- 
ing to finished floor than the tile-and-joist 
construction, and this is a factor that 
should be considered, since every foot 
added to the height of a building naturally 
increases the cost. Another item of cost is 
the suspended ceiling, which will usually 
cost more than twice as much as plaster 
applied to the bottom of the floor slab. In 
all but the drier areas, it has been found 
desirable to protect the plaster ceiling from 
becoming streaked with dirt by building 
the suspended ceiling with a space under 
the bottom of the floor joists where the 
pan system is used, or by using tile soffits 
on the bottom of the concrete joists where 
the tile-and-joist construction is used. Pro- 
tection can also be had for the tile-and- 
joist floor by coating the bottom of the 
floor slab with moistureproof material be- 
fore plastering. The tile soffits have another 
practical advantage in that they act as 
spacers for the tile while the concrete is 
being poured in the slab. 

The relative cost of the “pan system” 
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and the tile-and-joist construction will de- 
pend on local conditions, and careful anal- 
ysis of cost should be made on each job. 
The tile-and-joist construction was first in 
the field, but has been quite widely re- 
placed in many areas by the “pan system.” 
Recently some of the tile manufacturers 
have made so-called “wide tile” for floor 
fillers. These tile are 16 in. wide and in 
some cases wider, and they have effected a 
lower cost for the tile-and-joist floor slabs. 
For this reason they have been able to 
compete more successfully with the pan 
system in areas where they had formerly 
been driven out. 

The argument has been made for the 
pan system that the suspended ceiling pro- 
vides a space for conduits and pipes and 
makes it easier to make alterations in the 
location of lights, etc. This is true only 
when the ceiling is hung several inches 
below the bottom of the joists to permit 
the pipes and conduits to pass under the 
joists. If the ceiling is dropped to provide 
this space, the story height must be in- 
creased, which increases the cost of the 
building, and it is questionable whether 
having and using the space in this manner 
is worth the extra cost. 


Grid Systems and Solid Slabs 


Not to be outdone by the tile people 
the ‘“‘wide-pan”’ system has made its ap- 
pearance. This system uses removable 
metal or wood pans. A modification of the 
pan system is known as the “‘grid’”’ system, 
which gives a coffered effect to the ceiling. 
In other cases the old-fashioned beam-and- 
girder system, with steel or reinforced-con- 
crete girders supporting beams of the same 
material, which in turn support concrete 
slabs spanning between the beams, is found 
to be economical. In some buildings in 
which the wide-pan system or the beam- 
and-girder system is used the suspended 
ceiling is omitted and the joists or beams 
are exposed in the ceilings. This saves the 
cost of the suspended ceiling, but the cost 
of plastering and decorating is materially 
increased. Each time the ceiling is re- 
decorated there is the extra cost of labor 
and material to decorate around the joists 
or beams, which in time amounts to a con- 
siderable sum and may more than offset 
the original saving. 

In sections where pan forms or tile are 
costly, it has been found economical to use 
solid slab construction. These slabs may be 
plastered or the concrete may be painted 
directly. A fairly smooth job may be had 
by paying careful attention to the form 
work and rubbing down the rough spots 
after the forms are removed and before the 
painting is done. If the concrete is to be 
painted to form the finished ceiling, smooth 
panel forms should be used for the slab. 
Even then it is difficult to get a job that 
will be equal to a plastered ceiling. But a 
fairly good job may be had and in many 
cases may answer the requirements. 

There is a rather widespread preference 
for flat ceilings and there are sound reasons 
for this preference. Flat ceilings give the 
best distribution of light; they offer the 
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least resistance to free circulation of air; 
they collect the least amount of dust, dirt, 


and soot; and they require the least 
amount of labor and material to deco- 
rate and redecorate. If acoustic treat- 


ment is required, is most effective on 


a flat ceiling. 


Flat-Slab Construction 


Structurally, flat-slab construction, such 


as is widely used in factory and warehouse 
buildings, would be the cheapest fireproof 
floor construction for most school build- 
have 


ings. A good many school buildings 
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been constructed with flat-slab floors of 
solid concrete. When mentioned to the av- 
erage architect, he is inclined to dismiss 
this construction as suitable for factories, 
but totally unsuited for schools. In its 
usual form, flat-slab construction is objec- 
tionable for architectural reasons. The wide 
flaring concrete column capitals are not 
correctly proportioned to fit into the orders 
of architecture. When these capitals project 
at irregular intervals from walls and parti- 
tions, they are particularly objectionable. 

In recent years means have been de- 
veloped for taking care of the stresses in 
the slabs around the columns by using em- 
bedded structural steel column capitals or 
brackets. These steel capitals are fully en- 
closed within the thickness of the floor 
slabs so that the columns are uniform in 
size from floor to ceiling, and no concrete 
cap is required at the ceiling. 

Another and more recent development 
in the flat slab with embedded steel cap- 
itals is to substitute tile fillers for a portion 
of the concrete in the floor slab. The result 
is a grid of concrete joists running in two 
directions with the tile fillers occupying the 
spaces between the joists, so that the bot- 
tom of the slab is flat. The tile fillers re- 
duce the dead load of the slabs, and in 
most sections of the country this type of 
slab is cheaper than the solid concrete 
slab. By using tile that is scored on the 
bottom a good mechanical bond is provided 
for the ceiling plaster. Soffit tile may be 
used to cover the bottoms of the concrete 
joists and also to act as spacers for the 
tile fillers, during the pouring of the con- 
crete. All-tile ceilings are thus obtained for 
plastering. Otherwise the bottom of the 
slab can be coated with moistureproof ma- 
terial before plastering. Flat-slab construc- 
tion requires the least thickness of floor 
Irom finished ceiling to top of finished 
floor. It therefore saves in the height of the 
building and hence the cost. 
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Bar-Joist Floors 


This discussion has been confined to 
fireproof floors. Steel-bar joists (light steel 
trusses) with a thin reinforced-concrete 
floor slab over the joists and a metal lath- 
and-plaster ceiling below the joists is 
usually classified as fire-resistant rather 
than fire-proof construction. Bar-joist 
floors are thicker than the other types that 
have been mentioned and therefore add to 
the height of the building. Recently a 
variation in bar-joist floor construction has 
been developed in which the joists are en- 


tirely embedded in a solid slab of light- 
weight concrete or a combination of tile 
and concrete. When sufficient cover is pro- 
vided over the tops of the joists and under 
them to provide the necessary fire protec- 
tion, this type of construction can be rated 
as fireproof. Plaster can be applied directly 
to the bottom of the slab the same as for 
tile and concrete-joist or flat-slab construc- 


tion, and the ceilings are flat between 
girders. 


Considerable progress has been made in 
the development of precast reinforced-con- 
crete joists and precast sectional floor slabs. 
The field for this construction seems to be 
in residences where the spans are relatively 
short and for light short-span roofs rather 
than for school buildings. Greater depth of 
joist is required than where the joists and 
slabs are cast together in place. Since there 
is not sufficient bond between the slabs and 
the joists to make them act as a unit in the 
design, this increased depth is considerable. 

Load-bearing partitions and _ outside 
bearing walls are used in some sections, 
notably some of the eastern states, in 
school buildings. This type of construction 
limits greatly the choice of a floor con- 
struction, and there is much less oppor- 
tunity for cost reduction than where the 
modern skeleton type of construction is 
used with all loads carried on columns to 
the footings. Where the interior of the 
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building is skeleton construction and only 
the outside walls are bearing walls, there is 
a much better opportunity to select the 
most economical type of floor. In the cen- 
tral and western states full skeleton con- 
struction is the more common type for all 
multiple-story buildings. The skeleton con- 
struction is much more flexible than either 
of the other types and usually cheaper. 
The writer agrees with Messrs. Harrison 
and Fouilhoux that cost reductions can be 
made by proper engineering of reinforced 
concrete. He has attempted to point out 
some of the developments in that direction. 
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Owners and architects should keep in- 
formed about such developments so they 
can benefit by the progress that is being 
made. Extra study and special skill in plan- 
ning and designing are required for best 
results. The additional money spent for 
such study and skill will be returned many 
times in better buildings at lower cost. 
Those who have the hiring of architects 
and engineers to plan and supervise the 
construction of school buildings can en- 
courage their efforts to reduce building 
costs if they will see that their compensa- 
tion is adequate and that their fees are 
based on the amount of the appropriation, 
rather than the actual cost of the building. 
If this is done, architects and engineers 
will not be penalized when they save money 
for their clients. When the fee is a per- 
centage of the cost of the building, the less 
it costs, the less the fee. It seems to the 
writer that it is a fundamental weakness 
in the usual form of contract between archi- 
tect and owner. Likewise the contract 
should stipulate the minimum amount that 
shall be paid by the architect for services 
of a professional structural engineer. The 
structural work on a school building will 
normally be about 25 per cent of the whole 
cost and the structural engineer should re- 
ceive his proper proportion of the fee. A 
cost saving can often be made by provid- 
ing in the specifications for bids on ap- 
proved alternate structural designs. 
This involves some extra work for 
the architect, engineer, and _ the 
bidders, and they have been inclined 
to discourage the practice. Competi- 
tion in design encourages progress and 
will usually result in lower costs. There- 
fore, it would seem to be justified. Surely 
if those who submit the competitive struc- 
tural designs are willing to spend their 
time and money in an effort to get the 
business on a competitive basis, they 
should be given proper consideration. 
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Main front of the School of Education Building, Stanford University, California. — Arthur 


A Great Schoolman Builds a 


As one of the foremost authorities on 
public-school administration and as editor 
or author of more than a hundred text- 
books, surveys, and scholarly studies of the 
various aspects of American education, Dr. 
Ellwood P. Cubberley, dean emeritus of the 
Stanford University School of Education, 
has often spoken his mind as to how an 
educational building should be erected. 

But until he walked into President Ray 
Lyman Wilbur’s office at the low of the last 
depression in 1933 and handed over to 
Stanford University a half million dollars 
in securities, no one ever thought he would 
actually build an educational structure. 
But such is literally the case today. 

Dr. Cubberley had been secretly sitting 
over the drawing board at his home on 
Cabrillo Avenue on the Stanford Campus, 
planning line by line the greatest gift any- 
one outside the Stanford family had ever 
left the University —a three-story, Class 
A, concrete and steel educational building, 
incorporating what to his mind was the 
most useful and beautiful features a school 
building should possess. 

The funds which both Dr. and Mrs. 
Cubberley unite in giving were the results 
entirely of his literary endeavors. The de- 
scription of the building, opened last fall 
at Stanford, is substantially as he gives it. 

When the University Library was 
erected, it was placed facing the main cross 
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Irchitects, San Francisco, California. 


Berton J. Ballard’ 


axis of the original quadrangle, so as to 
form the central feature of the western 
facade of the second quadrangle of the 
University. It was recessed so that, when 
buildings were erected to the north and 
south of the Library, and tied to it by 
short arcades, there would be formed a re- 
cessed court of beauty. 

The new Education Building has been 
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planned so as to form the southwest por- 
tion of this new quadrangle, and is tied to 
the University Library building by a con- 
necting arcade. To help form the court in 
front of the Library the Education Build- 
ing projects forward 118 feet toward the 
original quadrangle, and the connecting 
arcade from the front of the Library enters 
the Education Building at the rear. The 
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The library of the School of Education Building, Stanford University, California, has been planned and finished for a 
maximum of 


south side of the Education Building coin- 
cides with the south side of the Engineer- 
ing Building of the original quadrangle. 
The new building thus completes the south- 
west corner of the new quadrangle of the 
University buildings. 

The new Education Building is of Class 
A, steel-frame and reinforced-concrete con- 
struction, built to withstand heavy stresses 
and to carry heavy loads. The central front 
of the building, covering the front arcade, 
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which is 126 feet long, has been faced with 
San Jose sandstone to make it correspond 
with the stone of the quadrangle opposite; 
the remainder of the building is heavy con- 
crete with colored exterior plaster. The 
floors and roof slabs are all of reinforced 
concrete, and the roof is covered with red 
Cordova tile. A concrete basement extends 
under the entire structure, a portion of 
which will be used by the University Li- 
brary as storage space. On the outside, 


Stanford University, 
California. — John Bakewell, Jr.. & Arthur Brown, Jr., Associate 


Architects, San Francisco, California. 





service. The room is ideally lighted for both day and night use. 


except for 126 feet of the central front, an 
open terrace with balustrades has been 
substituted for the covered arcades used in 
the central quadrangle. This gives better 
lighting to all the first-floor rooms. 

The general plan of the building may be 
seen by referring to the accompanying 
floor plans. The arrangement is such as to 
secure maximum lighting and ventilation. 
There are 215 windows above the basement 
level, affording an abundance of light, con- 
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Third-Floor Plan, School of Education, Stanford 


University, California. 
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trolled by venetian blinds, which are sup- 
plied for all the windows. All classrooms, 
library rooms, and large workrooms are 
provided with thermostatic control, as are 
the different sides of the building so that 
the heat coming to the offices is affected 
by the outside temperature. 

“On the first floor are the main class- 
rooms, the general offices, the main lobby, 
and the restrooms for men and women. It 
is intended that the classrooms and audi- 
torium on the first floor be available for 
general university use. A front and a rear 
stairway and an elevator lead to the base- 
ment and to the floors above. 

Coming in at the front of the building, 
from the arcade, one enters the main lobby, 
a spacious congregating room 35 by 77 
feet in size, with tiled floor and heavy 
beamed ceiling 16 feet high. Grouped about 
the lobby are entrances to the various 
offices, classrooms, the auditorium, and the 
corridors to the rear. On the front walls of 
the lobby are two excellent mosaics, made 
by a Roman artist in 1876, the generous 
gift of Mrs. Timothy Hopkins. 


The Auditorium 


Across the lobby, doors open directly 
into the auditorium, a room 54 by 76 feet 
in size, with a 12-foot platform and a 26- 
foot ceiling. This room seats 420, the bal- 
cony seats 80, a total of 500 seats. The 
room is lighted with 72 hylophane ceiling 
lights, which give a clear diffused light 
over the entire room. There is a picture 
booth in the balcony, with equipment for 
showing lantern slides, and silent and talk- 
ing motion pictures. The platform is 
equipped with amplifiers for panel discus- 
sion. The room is provided with forced-air 
intakes near the ceiling, and foul-air ex- 
hausts in the floor. The air is forced in by 
rotary fans, after having been washed and 
regulated as to temperature. 

On the right of the lobby are the ad- 
ministrative offices and workrooms. One 
enters first the office of the General Secre- 
tary (20). To the right is a conference 
room (27) and the Faculty Secretary (26), 
and to the left the office of the Secretary to 
the Dean (19) and the office of the Dean 
(18). Behind the Dean’s office is a large 
faculty room (17), which is 20 by 30 in 
size, designed for faculty meetings, com- 
mittee meetings, doctors’ examinations, and 
similar uses. Behind the office of the Gen- 
eral Secretary are the working offices 
records room, stenographers’ room, dictat- 
ing room, supply room, etc. 

To the left of the lobby are a faculty 
lounge (1), and the largest of the first- 
floor classrooms (2), seating 168. Three 
other classrooms on this floor have a seat- 
ing capacity of 64 (4), 82 (7), and 42 
(15). The rear of the building is largely 
devoted to offices, there being seven on the 
first floor, with two workrooms for secre- 
taries and a small conference room. Rest- 
rooms for men and for women are also 
found along the rear of the first floor. 

Above the first floor the building is two 
stories high in front, and three stories high 
on the courts and in the rear. The entire 
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front of the building, on the second floor, 
is given over to three library rooms. The 
central room is a room of splendid propor- 
tions, being 122 feet long, 43 feet wide, 
and 21 feet high. It is lighted with 12 
large windows, and has 34 hylophane ceil- 
ing lights, in addition to the stack lights. 
In the room are ten tables 412 by 15 feet 
in size, seating ten persons each, stack 
space for approximately 60,000 volumes, 
and a magazine rack running around the 
magazines. In addition, the room contains 
an exhibition case, an encyclopedia case, 
the catalog case, the delivery desk, stand- 
ard test file drawers, and other library 
equipment. 


Adequate Library Space 


Opening off of the main library room are 
two stack rooms, each 35 by 48 feet in 
size, with 16-foot beamed ceilings. Each 
room contains stack space for approxi- 
mately 45,000 volumes, and back of the 
stacks are 12 small tables for individual 
workers. To the front of the room are two 
long tables, 4 by 16 feet in size, with seats 
for ten persons at each table. 

The three library rooms together will 
shelve approximately 150,000 volumes, 
which provides space for library growth, 
and seat 140 at large tables and 24 at in- 
dividual tables behind the stacks. The 
stacks are steel, the tables of maple, and 
the chairs maple Windsor type. 

To the rear, facing on the south court, 
are three other rooms with similar furnish- 
ings, a curriculum laboratory (57) with 
four 4 by 12 tables and seats for 32, and 
two seminar rooms (55, 56), with 4% by 
14 tables and seats for 15 each. Facing on 
the north court is an administration labora- 
tory (35), with tables and seats for 34, 
with a small conference room in the rear. 
At the southeast corner of the second floor 
is a seminar room (53) with tables and 
seats for 24. The remainder of the rear of 
the building consists of offices, 11 in all, 
arranged generally in pairs with a waiting 
room or secretary's room in between. 

The third floor provides space on the 
north court for the California Bureau of 
Juvenile Research (61-62), a large guid- 
ance laboratory (63), with tables seating 
32 workers, a statistical laboratory (76), 
and a research room (79), with large tables 
and places for 12 workers. There are also 
eight offices and two connecting rooms on 
this floor, an apparatus room, a testing 
room, and an observation room. Built out 
over the stage at one end, and over the 
balcony at the other, in the central area of 
the building, are 14 good sized “cubicles” 
for advanced graduate workers. Each cu- 
bicle is large enough to provide for the 
needs of two students. 

On the south court, on the third floor, 
is a large social room (78), 21 by 53 feet 
in size, with a kitchen (77) attached, de- 
signed as a social meeting place for educa- 
tion students, and as a meeting place for 
faculty, students, and such organizations 
as the Education Club, Phi Delta Kappa, 
and Pi Lambda Theta. 

The building covers 29,850 square feet 
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of ground space, which is approximately 
three fourths the ground area of the Uni- 
versity Library building, and within pro- 
vides 66,200 square feet of working space. 
The architects were Arthur Brown, Jr., 
and Bakewell and Weike, both of San 
Francisco. The builder was George Wag- 
ner, also of San Francisco. Excavation for 
the building was begun on March 4, 1937, 
and the building completed and ready for 
occupancy by the close of August, 1938. 





SCHOOLS FOR TODAY AND 
TOMORROW 


(Concluded from page 30) 


Acoustics have become __ increasingly 
important. When children were expected 
to sit motionless and quiet with their eyes 
fastened on books, there was no great 
objection when the walls and ceilings acted 
as resonators to magnify each sound. Such 
devices might even help a teacher to detect 
the culprit who had spoken or moved his 
feet without permission. When it was dis- 
covered that children learn more rapidly 
by doing than merely by hearing or read- 
ing about things, it became necessary to 
plan a room in which many activities 
could be carried on at the same time with- 
out interference. In the modern program 
of miscellaneous activities, it is generally 
found that children divide themselves into 
groups, each occupied in a different way. 
While one group is engaged in manual 
activities, another may be preparing to 
dramatize some historical event; others 
may be engaged in research or library 
work. Interest and preoccupation makes it 
possible to disregard a certain amount of 
disturbance, but it is highly important that 
the physical surroundings be such that 
these groups work under the most favor- 
able circumstances possible; hence provi- 
sions must be made for sound absorption 
in walls, ceilings, and floors. 

In short, the modernness of a_ school 
depends more upon room arrangement than 
upon an impressive exterior. One decade 
ago, school construction called for beauti- 
ful exteriors stressing towers and facades 
to advertise to the world that the city was 
prepared to furnish the best in educational 
opportunities. Modern architecture is 
stressing function rather than ornamenta- 
tion and has produced streamlined build- 
ings. Throughout the various swings of 
the pendulum those buildings remain most 
fitting to time and use and will not become 
obsolete which avoid extremes with simple 
quiet rooms of adequate size, free from 
obstructions and cubbyholes, and_ s0 
furnished and equipped that they can be 
used for both work and play with liberal 
provisions for light and ventilation. The 
type and size of buildings must vary for 
the time and needs of the particular situ- 
ation, but a school planned to provide 
rooms suited to the activities which chil 
dren find interesting has a much better 
chance of remaining “modern” than one 
which, by embodying the striking features 
of the moment, is permanently dated. 
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In order to insure economy of expendi- 
ture and utility of space, and meet modern 
trends of science instruction in the sec- 
ondary school, the science laboratory must 
be very carefully planned and equipped. 
Local conditions such as the maximum size 
of the classes, the number and kind of 
sciences taught, and the relationship of the 
science department to other departments of 
the school, of course, must always be taken 
into consideration. However, there are 
certain common elements that enter into 
the planning and equipping of a science 
laboratory which, if considered, will add to 
its efficiency. 


Combination Laboratory-Classroom 
A science layout which is economical in 
regard to cost and utility of space must 
be constructed and equipped so that it can 
be used throughout the entire school day 
for science or other instructional purposes. 
According to many authorities today, the 
science room should be planned and 
equipped so that the instructor can give 
demonstrations, direct reference reading, 
hold class discussions, and conduct labora- 
tory work in one and the same room. This 
arrangement makes possible the elimina- 
tion of the fixed laboratory and recitation 
period. The instructor can, therefore, use 
the time during the teaching period as he 
fit, according to the needs of the 
pupils, thereby making possible more 
effective learning. Thus, a single science 
room seems preferable to separate rooms 
for the laboratory and recitation work. 


sees 


Number and Size of Science Rooms 

The number of science rooms required 
will depend on the size of the school and 
the number of science classes. In small 
schools where only three or four science 
classes, such as general science, biology, 
physics, and chemistry, are taught, one 
science room will be sufficient, provided it 
is well planned. The classwork in general 
science, biology, physics, and chemistry 
can be performed on the same type of stu- 
dent table if it is properly equipped. Some 
small schools use a single laboratory for 
physics and chemistry, and another labo- 
ratory for biology and general science. 
There should also be provided for each 
combination science laboratory an addi- 
tional adjoining room which can be used 
aS a combination workshop, darkroom, 
and storeroom. This room should be about 
12 feet by 20 to 24 feet. The elimination 
of the so-called lecture room will often 
make possible the inclusion of the much 
needed workshop and_ storeroom. The 
biology laboratory should also be provided 
with a small conservatory and animal 
room. If it is impossible to provide a 
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Plan 1: This combination laboratory measures 23 by 40 ft. and represents an all-round 


arrangement especially valuable 
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Plan 2: A large 


separate conservatory and animal room, 
some provision should be made in the 
regular laboratory room for growing plants 
and keeping live animals. A separate store- 
room should be provided for chemicals. 
Two combination laboratory-classrooms 
will be sufficient for schools with five to 
eight science classes; three rooms will be 
sufficient for from nine to twelve classes. 


The size of the science room will be 
determined by the maximum size of the 
classes and the number and kind of 


sciences taught. 

In order to accommodate the science 
enrichment materials the combination 
laboratory-classroom should be slightly 
larger than the ordinary classroom, yet 
contain less floor space than the old type 
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in smaller schools. 
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combination laboratory fitted with multiple-unit student tables. 


laboratory department. The width of the 
room, if unilaterally lighted, should not be 
more than twice its height. Ordinarily a 
room should be 12 feet high and between 
20 and 24 feet wide. The length of the 
room should be determined by the desired 
seating capacity. There should be approxi- 
mately 7 feet between the front wall and 
the first row of seats. There should also 
be at least 30 inches between the last 
row of seats and the rear wall and about 
the same amount of space between the 
desks and the outside wall. The distance 
between the inner wall and the desks 
should be approximately 6 feet. 

A combination _laboratory-classroom 
approximately 24 feet by 42 feet makes 
possible a very satisfactory arrangement 
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Plan 3: A combination laboratory with store- and workroom 


of pupils’ desks and demonstration table. 
This room, if equipped with two 28-foot 
Lincoln desks (also known as Multi-Serv- 
ice, Horace Mann, or Aeroplane) or 14 
desks, 5 feet long by 2 feet wide, and good 
comfortable chairs, will accommodate 28 
students, all facing the same direction. 
It is very desirable to have all the stu- 
dents face the same direction for class 
discussions and demonstration work. A 
science room so equipped can be used for 
demonstration or recitation work and can 
also be occupied by other than science 
classes when not in use for science. 


Light: Natural and Artificial 


The lighting of a schoolroom is a matter 
of far greater importance than people gen- 
erally realize. It is a significant fact that 
studies have shown that a high percentage 
of students of high-school age suffer from 
defective vision. Studies have also shown 
that the increase in defective vision in 
some instances follows a direct and 
accelerated ratio of advance as students 
pass from grade to grade. Frequently 
pupils fail in their schoolwork because they 
cannot see well. Therefore, in planning a 
science room one should consider the 


quantity and quality of light. Fifteen foot- 
candles on each desk should be regarded 
the minimum and perhaps 20 foot-candles 
would be better, especially when we con- 
sider the fact that our eyes were devel- 
oped to see outdoors where the intensity 
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Plan 4: 
with six chemistry tables and an instructor’s table. Twenty-four 
students may be accommodated. 
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of light is as much as 10,000 foot-candles. 
Many of our classrooms today have an 
average of less than 5 foot-candles of light. 
In visiting schools one can almost invari- 
ably observe the physiological and psycho- 
logical effects (irritability and retardation) 
of poorly lighted classrooms. 

There are many factors which affect the 
quantity and quality of light in a school- 
room. In the first place, the room should 
be unilaterally lighted. And since most 
students write with the right hand, the 
windows should be placed on the left side 
for the avoidance of shadows. The top of 
the window glass should extend to a height 
above the floor equal to, at least, half of 
the width of the room in order to make 
available sufficient natural light on the 
desks along the wall opposite the windows. 
This is the reason for recommending that 
no room be wider than twice its height. 
Windows should be placed as near the rear 
wall as possible but they should not extend 
beyond the front row of desks, that is, 
within approximately seven feet of the 
front wall. 

In visiting schools, one finds many class- 
rooms inadequately lighted even though 
the glass area in the windows is sufficient 
and the natural light outdoors is abundant. 
This is usually due to the poor quality of 
the shades or to the fact that the shades 
have not been properly adjusted. Some- 
times school buildings are surrounded by 
too many tall trees or other obstructions 
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which prevent the natural light from enter- 
ing. Dirty windows and light fixtures 
greatly decrease the quantity of available 
light. The light on the desks along the wall 
opposite the windows is most frequently 
found inadequate. 

This problem can partly be solved by 
equipping the windows with translucent 
shades of the double-roller type hung at 
the middle of the windows so that one 
part can be drawn upward and the other 
part downward. There should also be 
a bar between the rollers to prevent the 
entrance of streaks of light. It has been 
the observation of many supervisors that 
this type of shade is more likely to be 
properly adjusted than the single-roller 
type which is hung at the top of the 
window. It must be remembered that the 
natural light on the desks along the wall 
opposite the windows comes from the top 
of the windows, so that pupils seated next 
to the window often receive twenty times 
as much natural light as those who sit 
on the far side of the room. 

Venetian blinds with reflecting surfaces 
are sometimes employed. They are more 
expensive than the double type. 

The windows in a science laboratory 
should also be equipped with opaque 
shades so that the room may be darkened 
for picture projection purposes. 

Shiny surfaces within a room produce 
a glare which interferes with vision. Such 
surfaces should be eliminated if possible. 
Flat- or matt-finish paints on dull-surfaced 
materials should always be used. 

Lighting luminaries should be hung 
rather high so that they will be above the 
normal line of vision. The globes should 
be of sufficient density to conceal the light 
element within. 

The best form of lighting is indirect 
or semi-indirect, in which cases the out- 
put is largely upward. General diffused 
lighting systems cost less to operate than 
indirect or semi-indirect systems, but they 
are also less satisfactory for laboratory 
class purposes. The row of lights nearest 
the wall opposite the window should be 
installed so that it can be switched on 
separately in order to supplement the light 
























A small combination laboratory and lecture room fitted 


Plan 5: 
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A simple general science laboratory for twenty-four 
students. The room measures 23 by 37 ft. 
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GENERAL SCIENCE LABORATORY 
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Plan 6: 
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Plan 8: 


A general science laboratory with twelve two-student 


tables. The arrangement permits of the use of the room for lecture 
and study purposes. The tables are 60 in. long and may be replaced 


by 56-in. tables which will 


on the desks in the darker parts of the 
room. The intensity of these lights should 
also be greater than that in the row of 
lights next to the window. 

Photoelectric controls which have been 
developed to turn on or turn off the artifi- 
cial light, are a very useful device since 
individual judgment cannot be relied upon 
to determine by visual observation when 
more artificial light is needed or when it 
can be spared. The light in a science room 
should be measured frequently with a 
light meter. 


Location of Science Room 


Science laboratories should be located 
on the first floor if possible. This location 
makes the science laboratory more conven- 
ient for bringing in science materials and 
also helps to decrease the disturbances 
made by science classes when leaving or 
entering the building on field trips. Base- 
ment rooms are usually not satisfactory 
for laboratory purposes. They should not 
be used unless they are exceptionally well 
lighted and ventilated. 
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Plan 7: 


accommodate 


thirty-six 


students. 


Science Equipment: Furniture, 

Fixtures, and Other Necessities 

Generally speaking, science furniture 
should be purchased from factories special- 
izing in making laboratory furniture. 
Science furniture must be well constructed, 
and its construction involves many prob- 
lems not understood by anyone except 
those who have made a-special study of 
the subject. Experience has shown that 
ordinary cabinetwork does not stand up 
under the abuse which science-room furni- 
ture is bound to get. Special care should 
be used in ordering the kind of furniture 
and equipment needed for the particular 
sciences offered. Most manufacturers of 
laboratory furniture maintain engineering 
departments which will gladly furnish 
expert advice and detailed plans to fit the 
local needs. 

The combination laboratory _ tables 
should be suitable for the science or 
sciences taught in the room. Table space 
should be about 2% linear feet per pupil. 
It is desirable to have the pupils sit on 
one side of the table so that they will 
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A chemistry or physics laboratory for classes 


of twenty-four. 


all face the same direction. This is possible 
if the room is equipped with the proper 
type of table. 

There are many standard types of com- 
bination laboratory tables in general use. 
The Lincoln, the Horace Mann, or a 
similar type of table is frequently used. 
It is sometimes also called the Aeroplane 
or Multi-Service table. It consists essen- 
tially of a long cabinet with wing tables 
extending out from each side. One student 
works at each wing. Gas, electricity, water, 
and drain can be provided either in the 
wings or in the center. This type of table 
requires a slightly larger floor space than 
other types and will cost more. However, 
it permits all the pupils to face the same 
direction and makes a very satisfactory 
combination science table. Durable chairs 
are recommended. Folding chairs are not 
very satisfactory. 

Two-student tables are also commonly 
used. Such tables are usually 5 feet long, 
24 inches wide, and 30 inches high. Chairs 
should be provided. Two students work on 
one side of each table. Gas, electricity, 
water, and drain can be provided for each 
table. This type of table costs less and 
takes less floor than the multi- 
service type. 
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A biology laboratory with conservatory and workroom adjoining. 
The arrangement allows of an inclusive program of teaching. 
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Plan 9: Laboratory suite 


All of the newer types of tables have 
their advantages and disadvantages. It 
therefore becomes necessary for each school 
to select the table which seems to have the 
largest number of advantages under local 
conditions. 

For physics the tops of the tables must 
be provided with flush plates and upright 
rods. The tapered type of rod seems best. 

The drawer and cabinet space in student 
tables must be given careful thought. For 
chemistry and general science a cabinet 
about 12 inches wide by 18 inches high by 
15 inches deep should be provided for ring 
stands, pneumatic troughs, test tubes, 
support, etc. Chemistry and general science 
desks should also have a drawer about 
10 inches wide by 8 inches high by 15 
inches deep to provide space for the glass- 
ware and other supplies assigned as 
individual apparatus to each student or 
each group of students. One such drawer 
for each class of these sciences is recom- 
mended. For biology a small drawer 4 
inches deep should be provided for the 
individual student or group of two students 


in each class. All drawers should have 
locks with master keys. 
There are a number of other items 


which one must not overlook when equip- 
ping a science laboratory: an instructor’s 
chair and desk, a built-in notebook case, 
a museum case, bookshelves, a_ library 
table, a key cabinet, an apparatus case, 
and a stock case. The built-in cabinet space 
should be along the corridor side of the 
room. There should be a blackboard of 
at least 10 linear feet located behind the 
demonstration table. It is very desirable 
to have additional blackboard space. A 
sliding blackboard about 10 feet long 
located behind the demonstration table is 
very convenient. Every combination 
science room should be provided with a 
good bulletin board, a first-aid cabinet, 
a laboratory emergency chart, a woolen 
blanket, and a fire extinguisher. The 
bulletin board should be made of cork and 
contain at least 15 square feet. It should 
be located on the side opposite the windows 
near the front of the room. The combina- 
tion laboratory should also have a well- 
stocked aquarium, a germinating bed, a 
window shelf, and animal breeding cages. 
Another very important item in furnish- 
ing a science room is a bench provided 
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APPARATUS 












































A single workroom serves both laboratories. 

with a vise, a drawer for tools, and a 
good outfit of tools which may be used 
in working with wood and metal. These 
things are necessary if the creative ability 
of the pupils enrolled in the science courses 
is to be fostered. The teacher and .the 
pupils should always be interested in the 
preparation of science materials. Some part 
of the science laboratory should be set 
apart for creative construction work. The 
real science teacher recognizes the value 
of mechanical and inventive skill to a 
scientist. Such a teacher will, therefore, 
encourage his pupils to make apparatus 
and equipment. 

Every room where science classes are 
conducted should be provided with a 
demonstration table with ample cupboard 
and drawer space. This table should be 
equipped with a sink, running water, gas, 
and electricity. The demonstration table 
should be 2% feet wide and from 6 to 
12 feet long. 

Sinks should be made of chemical stone- 
ware or soapstone. Every laboratory should 
also be equipped with large stone jar 
receptacles for the deposit of solid wastes 
to prevent the sinks from becoming clut- 
tered with insoluble refuse. If chemistry 
is taught, the student desks should be 
provided with sinks. In addition to the 
sinks on the desks, the chemistry labo- 
ratory should be provided with a wall 
sink and drain, together with a peg 
board for drying glassware. Hardware 
and plumbing fixtures should be = such 
that they will resist acids and fumes. 
High-grade red metal, triple nickel 
plated, is said to be better than brass. 


Heavily galvanized iron should be used 
for piping water and electricity. Gas 
pipes should be black iron. All drains 


should be equipped with pure lead pipes 
of a heavy weight, and all joints, should 
be burned instead of soldered. 

The most satisfactory arrangement for 
running water is a faucet connected to a 
municipal water-supply system from which 
an abundant supply of water can be drawn, 
and a sink connected to a sewer which 
drains away the excess. In case munic- 
ipal water-supply system and sewer con- 
nections are not available, a makeshift 
may be made by providing a tank with a 
faucet at the bottom and a large waste jar 
beneath to catch the surplus and waste 
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for general science, biology, physics, and chemistry. 


materials. This makeshift arrangement is 
not a satisfactory substitute and should be 
tolerated only until such time as running 
water and sewer connections can be had. 

The most satisfactory source of heat for 
laboratory purposes is gas, either artificial 
or natural. A school located in a com- 
munity which is not supplied with munic- 
ipal gas should have a satisfactory sub- 
stitute. The volatile hydrocarbons, propane 
and butane, kept liquid under pressure, are 
called ‘“‘bottled gases.”’ “Bottled gases” are 
now used extensively for heating purposes 
in laboratories. These gases are supplied 
in tanks or small portable cylinders. 
‘“Bottled-gas” outfits are not expensive. 
They can be obtained for $25 and up. 
Any such gas on which adequate service 
refills can be obtained is satisfactory.’ 
Some schools are equipped with small gas 
plants. If gas is manufactured from gaso- 
line at the school, the plant should be 
placed outside the school building and all 
necessary precautions taken to insure safe 
use. Some school gas plants seem to work 
very satisfactorily. Some state laws now 
require that gas used in public buildings 
be treated in such a way that escaped gas 
can be easily detected. 

Blowtorches should never be used as a 
source of heat in the laboratory. Alcohol 
lamps are inefficient and unhealthy and 
are not recommended. 

Student desks are an important part of 
the laboratory equipment for chemistry. 
These desks should be provided with gas, 
running water, sinks, and shelves for 
reagent bottles. Individual lockers under- 
neath the desk should also be provided 
for the storage of student apparatus that 
is used repeatedly. The tops of the desks 
should be acidproof. A fume hood provided 
with a fan is indispensable in a chemistry 
laboratory. 

For those designing and equipping a 
laboratory, the furniture manufacturers 
will supply illustrations, prices, and lay- 
outs for your room without 
obligation. 


cost or 


The accompanying diagrams are given 
to help to illustrate the suggestions that 
have been made concerning the laboratory 
layout and its equipment. 
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Butane, and Related Fuels: Letter Circular 
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The Librarian Chats with the Architect 


Maud Minster’ 


With the growing acceptance of progres- 
sive methods, curriculum revision, and co- 
curricular activities, there is a demand for 
reference books and supplementary ma- 
terials. The library has become the work- 
shop of the school and must be a changing 
library in a changing educational world. 

Visitors to a workshop see evidences of 
work, the printed page, the completed gar- 
ment. In the classroom the results of labor 
are seen in the finished product, the talk, 
the essay, the recitation. This evidence of 
accomplishment is not seen in the library. 
The library is the universal laboratory of 
the school, the meeting place for problem 
and solution, a place where there is con- 
stant searching for mental food suitable to 
capacities. The library aims to obtain, ar- 
range, and teach pupils how to use book 
tools in an atmosphere of happiness, free- 
dom, and good will. 

The location of a school library, this 
natural center for the unification of school- 
work, contributes decidedly to its efficiency 
and educational use. 

Authorities state that a library should be 
centrally located. Architects interpret cen- 
tral in terms of cubic feet. In a three-story 
building, the library is placed in the center 
of the second floor. Centrally should be the 
place where the most books and the most 
people can be brought together; where the 
library can constantly be giving an invita- 
tion to read, to the largest number possible. 

The street level, near the main entrance, 
in the section with the school offices, is the 
best location for ideal library service. This 
location offers numerous advantages. Pupils 
borrow books for overnight, with the under- 
standing that the books are to be returned 
before school the following morning. A 
number who recite on the street floor the 
first period, arrive at school just in time 
for class, and do not have time to go to the 
second floor to return a book to the library. 
The librarian must locate these pupils and 
send for the books. While this is being 
done, other pupils are waiting in the library 
to use the books. This situation has become 
so troublesome in some schools, that a desk 
is placed at the main entrance where 
library books may be returned. 

At dismissal, if pupils see the library 
when leaving the building, they are re- 
minded of library assignments and also 
possibly tempted to invest time in brows- 
ing. The thought of walking to the second 
floor, inspires the idea of putting off until 
tomorrow. 

Teachers, whose classes are on the first 
floor, may seldom go to the second floor 
and possibly never to the library. If teach- 
ers see the library upon entering and leav- 
ing the building, they may go in to consult 
a reference book, read a newspaper, or to 
inquire what materials are available on a 

Librarian, Senior High School Library, Altoona, Pa 


ind instructor in Temple University Summer School of 
Library Science 


certain subject. Through such visits teach- 
ers acquire a library habit. The teacher 
who acquires a library habit, is the teacher 
who inspires the library habit in pupils. 
A school principal said he felt he missed 
something if he did not get to the library 
each day. 

To be located near the offices, means the 
administration will come in contact with 
the library more frequently. Teachers have 
numerous occasions to go to the offices. If, 
while waiting for an appointment, the 
teacher may go to the library for a few 
minutes, the librarian may have an oppor- 
tunity to introduce her to a new book, a 
magazine article, or a pamphlet of interest 
in her work. 

Representatives of publishing houses 
have valuable suggestions and information 
for librarians. If the library is difficult to 
locate and a distance from the main en- 
trance, the representative consults the ad- 
ministration only. 

In delivering morning papers to the li- 
brary, newsboys object to going to the sec- 
ond floor, with the result that the paper 
is tossed into the hall and probably kicked 
down the corridor by passing pupils. 

The mail, express, freight, is more con- 
veniently handed if the library is near the 
entrance and the offices, which usually 
places it near the elevator. 

Visitors to the school, those to observe, 
those to visit assembly programs, those to 
be guest speakers, those waiting to drive 
pupils home because it is raining, can all 
find a delightful waiting room in the li- 
brary where a few minutes may be invested 
in some chosen printed materials. 

Library hours are not the same as class- 
room hours, but usually the same as office 
hours. Janitors become disturbed when 
they learn the library is in the section as- 
signed them to sweep after school. One 
janitor advises another against the second 
floor because the library is in that section 
and it is open a couple hours after the 
classrooms are closed. Hence the library 
does not find a friend in the janitor. If the 
library is in the section where the offices 
are located, all have a common closing 
hour, and the janitor does not look at the 
library as an intruder. 

Occasionally, on dark winter evenings, 
hall lights are turned out soon after the 
classrooms are closed. Pupils leaving the 
library are greeted by dark halls and stair- 
ways. This is unpleasant as well as 
dangerous. 

There is the dance or party which is held 
after school. Sometimes gates are drawn 
across the hall and locked so that pupils 
will remain in the supervised section of the 
building. Pupils who wish to enter the li- 
brary find a locked gate and those who 
wish to leave the library also find it. 

Another desirable feature is to be away 
from noise and commotion. To place the 
library above the automobile shop, where 
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motors are frequently being tried out, and 
to place the music rooms above the li- 
brary, where the chorus is singing, the 
orchestra practicing, and the band playing 
all at the same time, does not produce an 
ideal library atmosphere. 

The library should consist of a main 
reading room, a workroom, a classroom, a 
magazine room, a conference room, and a 
browsing corner. The main reading room 
should have but one entrance consisting of 
a set of double doors. This is a help in 
keeping records of books and attendance 
of pupils. . 

Size. The main reading room should be 
planned to seat 10 per cent of the enroll- 
ment for the first 500 pupils and 5 per 
cent of the enrollment of all additional 
pupils. Twenty-five square feet per pupil 
is the usual estimate of floor space for ac- 
commodations and service. The minimum 
size for a library in a small school is that 
of an average-sized classroom. The library 
is usually rectangular in shape. The height 
is the same as the classrooms on the same 
floor. The width is not more than twice the 
height, otherwise readers are seated too far 
from the windows for proper light. The 
length varies according to the enrollment 
of the school. 

Equipment. The equipment and _ar- 
rangement should be completed before the 
general floor plan is decided. Space should 
be planned for the customary charging 
desk, near the entrance. Other equipment 
includes the card catalog, picture and in- 
formation files, dictionary and atlas stands, 
display cases, magazine rack, book truck, 
bookshelving, cabinets for visual-aid ma- 
terials, tables and chairs. The school board, 
the superintendent, and the librarian 
should work with the architect to make the 
library a room where pupils may work 
with ease and where supervision is effective. 

Reading Tables. There are numerous 
standard sizes for tables. Any library sup- 
ply house can furnish information. If the 
3 by 5-ft. table which seats six or the 3 by 
7'%4-ft. table which seats eight, is used, 
five feet should be allowed for aisle space 
and also five feet between the table and 
adjoining wall. Tables should be arranged 
at right angles to the wall having the 
majority of windows. The individual read- 
ing table, 2 by 3 ft., is the ideal for pupil 
and also for supervision. These tables may 
be arranged in groups of four, with an aisle 
four feet wide, since there are no chairs on 
the aisle side of these tables. The expense 
per pupil is greater with this size table than 
with the larger ones. With the individual 
size, all pupils face the same direction, in- 
stead of some facing each of four direc- 
tions. Better lighting is possible from the 
individual point of view. A more recent 
idea is to have individual tables with slop- 
ing tops, adjustable to the eyesight of in- 
dividual pupils. One or two round tables 
in odd spaces add to the grace and interest 
of the room. Chairs should be comfortable, 
of correct height, and without arms. 

Shelving. The book collection should 
average five books per pupil. In planning 
for shelf space, eight books should be al- 
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lowed to a foot of shelf space and in addi- 
tion, one third of the total amount of shelv- 
ing needed, should be allowed for growth. 
In other words, a shelf is considered full 
when it is two thirds filled with books. 

The order for shelving should be given 
to manufacturers experienced in this phase 
of cabinetwork. The average mill cannot 
do this work. Shelves should be open-faced 
and adjustable. Wall shelving is built with- 
out wood backs. The regulation size of a 
bookcase is 3 by 5 ft., for elementary 
grades and 3 by 7 ft., for high schools. A 
shelf wider than three feet is likely to 
warp. Shelves should be eight inches deep, 
with a limited number ten or twelve inches 
to accommodate the large books. Each case 
should be divided into six or seven shelves. 
The bottom shelf, which is stationary, 
should be three or four inches from the 
floor so as to be away from the dust. Wood 
shelving is more desirable than steel; it is 
less noisy, gives a warmer, softer appear- 
ance and blends with the wood finish of the 
room. If the wall space is not sufficient, 
stacks should be installed, with at least 
three feet of passage space between the 
stacks. 

Where bookshelving is to be placed 
against the wall, wainscoting and _ base- 
boards should be omitted and the wall plas- 
tered to the floor so the shelves will fit 
evenly. 

Floor Covering. Moving about is nec- 
essary in a library. Hence, a floor cover- 
ing which deadens noise helps to provide a 
library atmosphere which is conducive to 
study. There are a number of suitable 
noiseless materials. Battleship linoleum is 
probably the most used. Cork tile is soft 
to the feet, but soon shows wear. Rubber 
tile, probably the best covering, is expen- 
sive. Linotile is also used with satisfaction. 
Whatever the covering, its color should 
blend with the walls and finish of the room. 
It should be laid in moistureproof, cement 
and the surface varnished. 

Workroom. The best location for the 
workroom is near the librarian’s desk, and 
it should be equipped with running water, 
a small sink, table, electric outlet for mark- 
ing books, typewriter, cupboards for sup- 
plies, telephone, and a lavatory. Several 
sections of bookshelving are needed for new 
books in the process of being cataloged, 
books in need of mending, those to be sent 
to the bindery, and materials from which 
clippings are to be prepared for the files. 
Estimated size of this room is from 100 to 
120 square feet. 

Magazine Room. A small room is needed 
to store the magazines until volumes are 
completed and they are sent to the bindery, 
and also to store those magazines which are 
not bound, but constantly used for refer- 
ence. Enough space is needed to allow six 
to nine bookcases 3 by 7 ft., with 12-inch 
shelves. 

Library Classroom. A large majority of 
schools require that instruction in the use 
of books and libraries be given to all pupils. 
For this purpose, room should ad- 
join the library. Thi » be used also 
for visual-instruction | by various 
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departments, for supervised study, and for 
recreational reading during free periods. 

Conference Room. A desirable feature 
and almost a necessity, under present 
teaching methods, is one or more confer- 
ence rooms large enough to allow for wall 
shelving, a 3 by 5-ft. table and four to six 
chairs. The partition between the confer- 
ence room and the main reading room 
should be of clear glass, to make supervi- 
sion possible. 

Browsing Corner. A homelike corner, 
cozy and informal, breaks the severeness 
and conventionality of the tables and 
chairs. An attractively upholstered daven- 
port or window seat with the addition of 
one or two easy chairs, a floor lamp, and 
some green plants, give an air of luxury 
and comfort. 

Wood. Maple or oak is desirable for 
furniture. Hardwood is more desirable for 
interior finish than softwood. The finish 
should match the standard finish of the li- 
brary equipment. Dark colors should be 
avoided in woodwork and trimmings. 

Gadgets. Light buttons, thermostats, 
etc., should be placed very near door 
frames or above bookshelves, so as not to 
interfere with space needed for shelving. 
Also heating and water pipes, radiators, 
and ventilators should be placed back of 
the shelving, above it or within the walls. 
Crudely designed libraries are wasteful of 
time, money, and space. 

Statistics show that one pupil out of 
every ten in the elementary grades and 
one out of every two in colleges, have de- 
fective vision. Eyestrain, much of which is 
caused by working with improper lighting, 
is the most common eye defect. Hence li- 
brary lighting should receive serious con- 
sideration. 

Natural Lighting. The space for win- 
dows should equal 20 to 25 per cent of the 
area of the floor. Windows should be lo- 
cated so as to provide the maximum wall 
space for shelving. 

A library should not only be adequately 
lighted for reading purposes, but also the 
system should provide a pleasing appear- 
ance and be a part of the architecture to 
give the atmosphere of general comfort, 
unity of design, and concentration. 

Artificial Lighting. This should be by 
means of ceiling fixtures. To avoid 
shadows, one solution is indirect-lighting 
fixtures, in which the light is first pro- 
jected upward toward the ceiling, then re- 
flected to the tables. This system is excel- 
lent, it consumes a considerable amount of 
power, is a maintenance problem, and is 
expensive. 

A more economical system is a combina- 
tion of the direct and indirect systems. 
Through the indirect system the room may 
be lighted to a level possibly of three to 
five candles, and the balance needed, pro- 
vided in the form of direct fixtures. 

Table lamps are not satisfactory. The 
permanently located ones do not permit 
change in the location of furniture. The 
portable ones involve heavy maintenance 
charge on cords and plugs. Then also, the 
average person locates these lamps in the 
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worst possible position for eye comfort. In 
many cases pendant luminaries may be the 
best all-round solution, probably two or 
three rows. 

Glare robs the illumination of its effec- 
tiveness. All furniture should be of a dull 
finish. The installation should provide for 
wiring which is sufficient to carry an elec- 
tric load heavier than that of the initial 
plan; elastic enough to take care of im- 
provements. 

Book stacks require light that makes 
possible the reading of titles on the lower 
shelves. There have been many forms of 
stack lights developed. 

The amount of light needed at the 
charging desk, reference desk, card catalog, 
and files will be determined by the amount 
of light provided by the general lighting 
system. Individual lamps should have the 
bulb concealed, distribute the light over 
the entire surface, and be placed to the 
left of the worker. A reader may be in the 
library but a few hours of the day, while 
the staff is there the whole day, requiring 
intense use of the eyes. It is important that 
adequate light, properly proportioned for 
the individual tasks, be provided for the 
personnel. 

An estimate of twelve to twenty lumens 
of light is needed per square foot of floor 
space. From this amount allowance must 
be made for light absorption by walls, 
ceiling, and equipment, before dividing by 
the number of lamps, to figure wattage of 
each globe. 

Ceiling. Proper selection of ceiling and 
wall finish and color, adds considerably to 
the appearance and size of the room and 
the reflecting value. The ceiling should be 
as light as possible, because this serves as a 
secondary light source. Avoid a gloss finish. 
Colors such as light gray, cream, ivory, soft 
beige, buff or white are suggested. 

Beams add to the appearance of the 
ceiling. Acoustic tile will reduce noise. 

Walls. The wall space should be darker 
than the ceiling. Recently the cooler colors 
are preferred. Two shades of soft reseda 
green, neutral tints of soft gray, blue and 
gray, yellow and turquois, dusty rose, and 
green with accents of pinkish tans, make 
pleasing walls. The environment thus ap- 
proaches the natural, cool, restful atmos- 
phere and appears more expansive. By 
selecting colors which avoid glare the light- 
ing is more attractive and economical. 

Aside from the administrative depart- 
ment, the library is the only other depart- 
ment that deals with the entire student 
body and faculty. It should be a cultured 
center, cozy, homelike, inviting, with ar- 
tistic surroundings, the appearance of hos- 
pitality, of welcome, and thoughtfulness of 
others. 

Hence the librarian asks the architect to 
think in terms of the best natural light, 
aloofness from noise, convenience for re- 
turning books, delivering materials, possi- 
bilities for contacts with pupils, faculty, 
administrators, comfort, and_ inspiration. 
Provide the school with a helpful atmos- 
phere, real beauty of interior. Locate the 
library as to educational use and efficiency. 
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Portable buildings are only disagreeable 
memories of the past now, and the end 
of a long road to adequate school plants 
has been reached in Maywood, Melrose 
Park, and Broadview, Ill. 

Completion of the Roosevelt School 
unit addition completes the comprehen- 
sively planned long-time building program 
of the elementary-school system of School 
District 89 in Cook County, III. 

The program has been ended within 
twelve years, starting with 1926 when more 
than half of tne pupils were housed in 
out-of-date and inadequate frame _ build- 
ings, which the school board decided to 
replace. Even though depression, and its 
attending slow collections of taxes inter- 
vened, the work went on. The United 
States Government, through PWA, gave 
the needed lift to complete only one unit, 
the Melrose Park School addition. 

Now that the program is completed, with 
the remodeling which has modernized all 
yf the buildings, the pupils of the entire 
district are permitted an equality of edu- 
ci'ional opportunity not afforded before. 

All of the buildings now contain spacious 


auait: ©. \-gymnasiums, a adequate num- 
ber cl ss ooms, inclu g libraries, art 
rooi +. a‘ tt educati: rooms, music 
rooms; t t rooms: he 1 roms; teach- 
ers’ rooms tted with ¢ yrta le furniture 
and cooking *quipr ad Pare t- 
Teacher quarters wit' k ens The au 
'Principal Melrose Park Dis t 89, Co 
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The Emerson School at Maywood, Illinois, is a genuine 
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A Long-Term Building Program Pays 


Emmet L. Morris’ 





The Melrose Park School includes a recently completed auditorium and gymnasium. The 
entire plant is widely used for community activities. 


torium has spacious stages and projection 
rooms for visual education. 

The school units have been equipped 
throughout with fire siren systems, electric 
clocks, automatic program bells, and two- 
way radio equipment of the latest design. 
The public-address systems permit broad- 
casts of programs from the air and by 
phonographs or microphones to any and 
all rooms and corridors. The sound equip- 
ment may be used for the stages in pre- 
senting speakers, plays, music, debates, 
ind various programs. The same equip- 
net serves the sound needs for talking 


y 





05 


motion pictures in the visual-education 
program. The two-way talking devices 
built into the public-address systems 


permit conversation to and from any part 
of the buildings from the principals’ offices. 

The board of education of 1926 and 
each succeeding board determined to erect 
school buildings of greatest utility, con- 
sidering economy and every possible facil- 
ity suggested by modern educational 
trends. Plans, of necessity, shifted with 
financial limitations and more rapid 
growth of population than had been pro- 
jected. Likewise, advancing theory and 
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The Washington School, Maywood, Illinois, is pointed out with pride by local people as 
an important rallying place for community activities. 





The Stevenson School at Melrose Park, Illinois, had been recently completed when the 
above picture was taken. Extensive planting has been provided. 


practice not only broadened the academic 
program, but the greatest changes came 
in extracurricular expansion. Each new 
change in trend was weighed carefully and 
either cast aside or accepted, which if the 
latter, involved accompanying shifts in the 
building plans. 

Back of the entire program of building 
was not simply the idea to build school- 
houses or magnificent architectural edifices 
but to build structures to provide the ut- 
most in facilities for child development, 
and to help make healthy, intelligent, use- 
ful, and good citizens. 

This district in western Cook County, 
Ill., is composed of three villages: May- 
wood, Melrose Park, and Broadview, with 
a combined population of about 42,000 and 
an elementary-public-school-pupil popula- 
tion of nearly 5,000. There are eight geo- 
graphically well-placed units in the district 
now, all of them new or completely re- 
modeled like new since 1926. 

The first of the program was the all- 
new Roosevelt building in Broadview built 
in 1926; the next 1927 when a new 
building was added the Garfield unit 
in Maywood. In 1928 building was 
added at Lincoln Schoo! 'aywood; in 
1929, the Irving plant i: vood _re- 
ceived a new building. Be pula- 


tion growth in the north end of the district 
in Melrose Park, an entirely new site was 


purchased, and in 1930 the Stevenson 
building was erected. In 1931, the new 
Washington building was built, which 


houses not only the elementary school for 
that area, but also the administration of- 
fices of the district on the second floor and 
the district warehouse and maintenance 
quarters in the basement. In 1932, an 
auditorium-gymnasium, and several class- 
rooms, including a manual-arts depart- 
ment, were added to the Emerson unit, 
which also provided for several offices for 
district supervisors. Then in 1936, after 
a depression delay, came the addition to 
the Melrose Park unit and heated brick 
structures, connecting the buildings at the 
Lincoln, Garfield, and Irving units. The 
final step in the program was the comple- 
tion of the Roosevelt School addition in 
the fall of 1938. 

The total cost of the 
program to date is, in 
about $1,400,000. 

No sacrifices of current obligations were 
made at any time throughout the past 
twelve years. Current bills were met 
throughout the entire time 
construction schedule. Tea: 
staff members were paid re 


building 
numbers, 


entire 
round 


the projected 
rs and other 
arly. Board 
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members of School District 89 gave of 
their time and energies willingly. Fre- 
quently the discharge of their obligations 
and their trust was done at great personal 
sacrifice. In appreciation of the integrity 
and earnestness of the board members, the 
communities have always responded 
willingly to their leadership. 

The long-time well-planned program of 
modern buildings, entirely equipped in 
present-day fashion to equal the best in 
facilities has been accomplished, even 
through a depression. It demonstrates that 
well-laid plans of boards of education can 
be carried out by their unified determina- 
tion and co-operation of the communities. 

Within the buildings the boards of edu- 
cation have made every effort to keep pace 


with the modern trends as rapidly as 
possible by providing modern furniture, 
fixtures, and apparatus as well as to 


properly light, heat, and ventilate every 
room in each of the buildings. 

Accompanying the building program 
was a carefully planned playground im- 
provement and grounds beautification pro- 
gram, nearing completion through the aid 
of WPA help. 

The projected pattern of building not 
only proved economical but is thought to 
have been productive of the best possible 
facilities available for elementary educa- 
tion in School District 89. 

The successful long-time program of 
adequate school building was not accom- 
plished without careful planning and re- 
arrangement of plans by each succeeding 
board of education and complete co-oper- 
ation of the communities in voting nec- 
essary bond issues from time to time, that 
it might continue. 

Eugene La Rowe was superintendent of 
schools during the twelve-year span and 
served as the guiding force in directing it. 
He carried on as unifier from year to year 
to bridge the gaps caused by the changing 
membership of the boards of education. 
During the greater portion of the building 
program, John Chiaro was the chief archi- 
tect of the school district and personally 
supervised building operations. 

Members and executive officers of the 
present board of education are: L. D. 
Allen, president; Sidney R. Tarkoff, secre- 
tary: Louis E. Nelson; Louis M. Bacall; 
Fred C. Felsh; Ray J. McEvoy; Fred B. 
Hubenthal; Clarence C. Jacoby; Dr. R. N. 
Warren; Joseph V. Lorenzo; O. A. Ross, 
attorney; John Chiaro, architect: Eugene 
La Rowe, superintendent; and C. H. 
Pygman, assistant superintendent. 


PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL DIRECTORS 
WILL MEET IN HARRISBURG 

The forty-fourth annual meeting of the Penn- 
svivania School Directors’ Association will be held 
February 3 and 4, in Harrisburg. President Her- 
bert J. Stockton, Johnstown. will preside 

An interesting and helpful program has been 
prepared. Among the speakers on the program 
ure Dr. Lester K. Ade, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction; Dr. N. S. Engelhardt, Teach- 
ers College. Columbia University, who will talk 


on “The Modern School Plant”; and Dr. Paul 
R. Mort, of Teachers College, who will discuss 
“Home Rule in Education.” 
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Exterior View, Idaho Springs High School, Idaho Springs, Colorado.— Frewen and Morris, Architects, Denver, Colorado. 
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Historic Gold Camp Keeps 
ace with Modern Education 


In Idaho Springs, Colo., just a _ stones 
throw from the spot where George Jackson 
discovered the first gold in Colorado stands 
1 unique monument to modern education 
Finding the building erected in 1885 to be 
most inadequate to the needs of the school 
program, the progressive board of education 
backed by the more progressive of the towns- 
people have caused to be erected a most com- 
plete Junior-Senior High School 
You who have ever traveled in the moun 
tains will appreciate how difficult it would 
be to find a site large enough and level enough 
on which to build a school, not to mention 
having enough space left for a playground or 
ithletic field. The town of Idaho Springs 
with a population of 2,500, is built along the 
banks of Clear Creek between two mountains 
It is about three miles long and four blocks 
wide. The only available site which would be 
suitable was a small city park adjoining the 
Although the use of this site 
reduced the playground area, there was noth 
ing left to do but place the new building 


old building 


there 

The advantages of this location included 
e use of the old heating plant for the sev 
eral buildings and the proximity to the present 
manual-training building where 
ASS iré held 
The exterior of the building is of variegated 
brick with cement trim, resulting in a most 
pleasing contrast. The horizontal mortar joints 
raked while the perpendicular 
ones were not touched, which gives emphasis 


voc ational 


were deeply 


Craig P. Minear'’ 


to the parallel lines carried throughout in the 
general design. Several patches of glass brick 
have been used to give light to otherwise dark 
corners and to add to the attractiveness oft 
several ¢orners 

The building was designed so as to help 
co-ordinate school activities with the com- 
munity life in general. With this in m-nd it 
was necessary that the auditorium and gym 
nasium be separate units. It was realized that 
the initial cost of building the separate units 


would be a little higher, but the factor of 
continual practical usability over a long period 
of years determined this course of action 
Any worth-while auditorium program and 
physical-education facilities in a school of 500 
pupils necessitates a full-time use of both 
rooms 

The auditorium has been located for easy 
access from the other units of the building 
and also for direct access from the street 
This obviates the necessity to open the entire 





The gymnasium is finished with glazed-tile walls and fitted with collapsible seating. 
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Idaho Springs High School, Idaho Springs, Colorado.— Frewen and Morris, Architects, 


Denver, Colorado. 


display cases for school trophies. 
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The concrete canopy shades the doors and 
protects them against both sun and rain. 
Glass blocks have been used for fenestra- 
tion of toilets and wardrobes where light 
is necessary but where vision is not wanted. 


building when only the auditorium is to be 
used. The auditorium is equipped with 417 
opera chairs, designed for appearance and for 
comfort and durability. Two microphone loca- 
tions and related amplification equipment will 
assure adequate speech reinforcement. 

The ceiling and proportionate wall areas of 
acoustic material, together with the asphalt- 
tile floor covering, provide the sound-control 
treatment which makes this auditorium un- 
excelled for all types of oral and musical 
programs 

The stage, 20 ft. deep by 35 ft. wide, will 
accommodate a chorus of over 200 voices, or 
an instrumental group of approximately 75 
pieces. The stage lighting may be controlled 
from either the stage or the projection booth 
which also includes facilities for sound and 
picture projection 

The gymnasium, with direct access from 
the street, is designed to meet the steadily 
shifting ideas of physical education and rec- 
reational activities. Modern, ventilated shower 
rooms, dressing rooms, and toilets inspire 
cleanliness and good habits expressive of mod- 


Left: the stage is deep and wide enough and fitted with ample lighting for school theatricals. Right: the main corridor has built-in 
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Upper left: a corridor view showing the concealed lighting and the rubber-tile flooring. Upper right: double clear glass is used in the 

partition between the typing room and the general commercial classroom. Lower left: the partition between the outer and inner office 

consists in part of glass brick which provide additional light. Lower right: a typical classroom showing blackboard at the front and tack- 
board at the right. A built-in bookcase, a program clock, and a radio outlet are standard equipment. 


ern life. The gymnasium is equipped with 
1 microphone and loud-speaker so that an 
official narrator may be heard by everyone 
present. In addition, overflow crowds seated 
in the auditorium or standing in the corridors 
may hear special events as they proceed. A 
drinking fountain and a water-flushed cusn dor 
it each end of the playing floor aid in 
Sanitation 

Each classroom has been especially de- 
signed to effic iently meet the specialized re- 
quirements of instruction. An abundance of 
light, air, and sunshine is secured through 
large glass areas which have been greatly in- 
creased over those of previously constructed 
buildings 

Fire protection is assured through the use 
Of masonry walls and concrete floors and 
stairways, supplemented by an electric fire- 
ilarm system controlled from fire-box stations 
in the corridors ind the 
othce. Instead of loud 


superintendent's 
irritating bell signals 
formerly used in schools, classes will pass by 
i musical chime from the loud-speakers lo- 
cated in the rooms 

The building is heated by steam supplied 
n coal-stokered 
furnishes, in addition to 
leat, the hot water needed for toilet rooms 


if present iutomati« 


er. This steam 


lowers, and the kitchen. Unit ventilators in 
each classroom are designed to take fresh 
Outdoor air, heat it, and blow it into the 
] 

classroom 


Both the auditorium and gymnasium are 


heated by large low-speed fans which blow 


the air through steam coils, thus heating and 
circulating the air without uncomfortable 
drafts. All heating equipment is automatically 
controlled by thermostats so that the tem- 
perature of any room may not vary more 
than two degrees 

The lighting fixtures are of the semi-indirect 
type and provide a minimum of 14 foot- 
candles of light on the working surfaces 
throughout the building 

A sound system has been installed for 
radio and supervisory purposes. The control 
cabinet is in the superintendent’s office, allow- 
ing the operator to make announcements to 
any room or group of rooms in the building 
This central sound cabinet also contains a 
modern radio and a phonograph turntable 
Programs from the radio may be distributed 
to certain rooms, while simultaneously rec- 
orded programs may be distributed to other 
rooms. The talk-back feature permits the 
teacher to answer the office 

Class periods are marked by a musical tone 
controlled by the electric 
ind heard over the loud Sp ikers located in 


program machine 


each room 

Microphone locations in the sunerinten¢ 
office. auditorium, and gymnasium, connected 
through the central distribution panel, make 
it possible to distribute programs originating 
in the auditorium, for instance, to all other 
rooms in the building. As previously pointed 
out. this will be an advantage in accommodat- 


lent 


ing overflow crowds from the gymnasium or 
auditorium 

In general, the entire design and color 
scheme, is such as to create a feeling of free- 
dom and produce an atmosphere suited to a 
modern instructional program developing stu- 
dent individuality 

It is often said that the little conveniences 
make a home livable. In planning the Idaho 
Springs High School, these little conveniences 
have been taken into careful account and as 
a result, the building is most usable. After 
four months of occupancy, the teachers and 
pupils who live in the building, report high 
satisfaction in their school home, which be- 
cause of its comfort, completeness, and beauty 
is most conducive to the very best effort 


CONSTRUCTION DATA 

Exterior — var-egated red brick 

Exterior trim — cast cement 

Floor area 22,665 square feet (approx.) 

Roof construction — steel purlins and 2-in 
planks 

Windows — wood, with steel spring 

Corridor and stair treads asphalt tile 

Classroom floors asphalt tile 

Auditorium floor — asphalt tile 

Gymnasium floor maple 

Toilet rooms plaster 
cement floor 

Type heating and ventilating — unit ventilators 
in classrooms and unit heaters in gymnasium and 
auditorium 

Toilet fixtures — heavy-duty type with china 
ware washbowls, urinals, and toilets 


walls, metal stalls, 
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School Architecture in 1938 and 1939 


"[ planning and construction of school buildings has 
been the subject of much controversy during the past 
year. Whether the proposals under discussion in professional 
and technical circles will result in valuable changes only the 
perspective of time will allow the observer to judge. 

There has been less discussion recently of so-called func- 
tional planning. In fact, it has become clearer and clearer that 
the loudest shouters for functional design and planning have 
been newcomers in the field who have 
means of attracting attention. 


used the term as a 
these men have had 
comparatively narrow experience in schoolwork and have been 
able to contribute little to sound progress. They 
valuable chiefly in shaking the older architects and 
authorities loose from the tradition that schoolhouses must 
follow some historic style in order to convey to the community 
a notion of their importance and dignity as centers of demo- 
cratic education and culture. 


Some of 


have been 
school 


The modernistic buildings may 
be severe and somewhat cold and in a few instances reminis- 
cent of misplaced factories converted into schools, but they 
are generally truthful and certainly expressive of the correct 
use of new materials. 

The real service which the modernists have rendered lies 
in their insistence upon initiative in planning on the part of 
teachers and school executives. Of late the professional school- 
men have not only shown greater eagerness to study school- 
building problems, but they have shown a new insight into 
the problems. Few teachers have been dependable helps to 
architects and school boards. The essential difficulty has arisen 
from their lack of perspective of the entire problem of design- 
ing schoolhouses. As a rule, teacher demands have been exces- 
sive and uneconomical, and there has been a curious insist- 
ence upon personal notions, so that the suggested layouts of 
rooms and departments prepared by instructors, have lacked 
flexibility for future change. Even some superintendents have 
shown a curious mind-set for unbalanced facilities, arising 
largely from a type of professional pride which refuses advice, 
and from a desire to outdo neighboring communities. 

On the whole, progress in school planning has not been as 
rapid as it should be. The federal PWA may be credited with 
some of this leveling off because it has brought into the field 
numerous inexperienced architects and has insisted upon such 
speed in planning and letting contracts that in numerous im- 
portant buildings there has been hasty consideration by in- 
expert planners. The officials of PWA should not be blamed 
for this so much as the Administration in Washington, which 
has insisted that the creation of immediate relief jobs, rather 
than the erection of good schoolhouses is the prime considera- 
tion in public works. 

If a federal public works program is to become a permanent 
feature of public-school support, heed should be given to 
long-range educational planning as the sine qua non for locat- 
ing new school buildings, for planning the facilities which 
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they are to contain, and for determining the cost and character 
of the construction. There is need further for the removal of 
time limits which cause a crowding up of planning in the 
offices of school executives and in drafting rooms of architects. 
There is no question that the PWA program of 1938 could 
have produced buildings which would be immensely more 
effective educationally and from 10 to 25 per cent lower in 
cost if the time for completing plans and starting construction 
had been extended into the spring of 1939. It is likely, too, 
that failures in bond elections would have been less if the 
boards of education had had a longer period for developing 
favorable public opinion. In spite of PWA grants, many com- 
munities are becoming as critical of needed school-building 
projects as they were during the worst years of the depression, 
so that elections which should be favorable are dominated by 
tax-economy pressure groups and consequently are lost. 

the PWA 


system of bidding under which school boards have been pre- 


There has been much well-founded criticism of 


vented from getting construction, equipment, and mechanical 
devices which they have considered essential for the educa- 
tional service and economical operation of new buildings. 


Numerous nonproducers as well as manufacturers who have 
insufficient engineering facilities and who are without experi- 
ence in solving the special problems of school-plant operation, 
have been favored indirectly. These have no interest in the 
ultimate use value of their products and cannot be relied upon 
to give service in the maintenance, repair, or replacement of 
school installations. In many instances, the schools get equip- 
ment which they know will fail in giving satisfaction under 
the heavy duty architects, 
and PWA officials can get together to change this situation, 
much of the pioneering of the old-line school producers will 
be lost, 


required. Unless school boards, 


and the elements of quality and service which they 
have built into their lines will be lost in the scramble for low 
price. 

An American failing of wide application in both private and 
public life arises from the desire to have the biggest and the 
best, to be generally extravagant and wasteful in the use of 
power and in the size and quality of the utilities 
veniences of living. The modern 
has double the speed and four times 


and con- 
automobile which 
the power actually 
required for safe and convenient driving, and which is corre- 
spondingly wasteful of fuel, tires, etc., 


modern 


is typical of this extra- 
this tendency has been reflected 
in overornate and overlarge high-school buildings, in the use 
of materials which are more costly and more permanent than 


vagance. In schoolhouse work, 


true economy requires, in excessive facilities for certain studies, 
and in an oversupply of supplementary service 
What most at this is careful and extensive 
research in school planning and equipment to 


equipment. 
is needed time 
determine 
optimum sizes of rooms, optimum sanitation, heating, lighting, 


and air conditioning. If the agencies interested in fire and 
panic safety are excessive in the demands for heavy construc- 
tion, extensive stairs and exits, etc., the true need should be 


scientifically determined by unbiased experts and should be 
The 


great educational foundations can find no outlet for their funds 


written into the state codes and the local requirements. 


which will bring more definite educational returns, than studies 
in the field elementary- and secondary-school design and 
construction, heating, sanitation, 


and lighting. 
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The year 1939 promises to be most active in school construc- 
tion. The vast number of projects begun in the fall of the 
year just closed and the great volume of WPA remodeling give 
promise that shortly more children and teachers will enjoy 
more reasonably adequate school facilities than at any period 
in our history. The remodeling of buildings has been especially 
valuable in improving toilet and handwashing equipment, in 


bettering ventilation, classroom lighting, and noise control. 
The addition of needed rooms for industrial arts and phy- 
sical education in old school plants and the beautification of 
old buildings have been notable. 

School boards have the final responsibility for progress in 
school architecture in 1939. If buildings are to be better, the 
boards must insist that all planning be directed toward greater 
flexibility in the character of room units to meet the widened 
use of all school areas, they must seek for more state control 
in financing and constructing buildings, they must seek ulti- 
mate economy in a harmonizing of cost, quality, and wider 
use by the adult and child population. 


School Boards and Public Pressure Groups 

"THE average board of education is familiar with the 

nature of petitions or protests which are filed by groups 
of the citizenship. They usually deal with the closing of a 
school, or the transfer of pupils from one school to another, 
the demotion or dismissal of a teacher, the granting of a con- 
tract to a nonresident firm, the location of a school site, and 
the like. 

The question which here arises is whether a board of educa- 
tion is in honor bound to carry out a policy which it believes 
to be in the interest of the school system, or yield to pressure 
groups alleging that they reflect public sentiment. A petition 
or protest signed by one thousand citizens becomes an impres- 
sive document and there are school authorities inclined to yield 
in the interest of peace and harmony rather than to stand 
their ground and hold to the action taken. 

There are several things which a board of education well 
knows. One is that petitions and protests are frequently hastily 
and thoughtlessly signed. The citizen who is solicited for his 
signature may know but one side of the question and wants 
to be accommodating to the protesting solicitor. It is always 
pleasanter to sign than to refuse. 

The other is that a problem or project may look one way 
from the outside and quite different from the inside. Those 
who have all the inside facts at their command are more 
capable of passing judgment than those who secure their in- 
formation from street gossip and a whispering campaign. A 
board of education confronted with opposition must remember 
that its own prestige and dignity are likely to be at stake 
and compel holding to a position which is sound and logical. 

\ difference of opinion may arise between the board and the 
public in which no vital issue is involved and which on the 
whole may be a close question and yet one of minor impor- 
tance. To respond here to what may be believed to reflect 
public sentiment may be a retreat with honor. 

But, where a policy, a departure, or a project has been 
weighed and measured in all of its angles, its expediency fully 
contemplated in its present and prospective, there can be no 
retreat. Because a group of citizens is not in accord with 
the same, the board of education cannot recede from its posi- 
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tion and retain the prestige to which it is entitled. It must 
not yield to the whims and caprices of the meddler, but hold 
firmly to its position. A firm attitude will command confidence 
and respect. 


Placing Legislative Candidates upon the 
Witness Stand 


“Tt practice of subjecting candidates for state legislatures 
to a series of pre-election questions came to the surface 
again in several sections of the country during the fall cam- 
paigns. Educational organizations turned their attention to 
candidates for legislative honors and presented a series of 
questions for them to answer. 

Thus, a joint committee of teachers’ organizations of New 
York presented a questionnaire including seven specific in- 
quiries. The answers were compiled, printed, and distributed 
to 40,000 teachers, supervisors, and school employees before 
election day. The questions sought the candidates’ positions 
on the necessity of providing adequate schoolhousing, on tax 
limitations for school support, full absence refunds for sick- 
ness in place of half pay, on salary reductions, support of 
pensions, adequate state aid, etc. 

The citizen who casts his ballot for a legislative candidate 
no doubt has the right to know just where that candidate 
stands on policies affecting the public welfare. He may also 
have the right to catechize the candidate on questions in which 
the voter may be especially concerned. If the candidate 
answers the several questions to the satisfaction of the ques- 
tioner, he may be assured of the latter’s support. 

There are, however, two viewpoints to this method of 
the eligibility of a candidate for the legislature. 
It may be held that it centers the inquiry upon specific ques- 
tions rather than upon the general character and qualifications 
of the aspirant for office or upon his entire philosophy of 


measuring 


democratic government. One candidate might answer a ques- 
tionnaire to the entire satisfaction of the questioner and yet 
prove himself as a nonentity as a lawmaker, while another who 
refuses to be put upon a pre-election stand may prove to be 
by far the better man. 

The citizen who is elected to the legislature of his state will 
have a variety of measures brought under his consideration, 
measures which may affect vitally the progress and well-being 
of a whole commonwealth. The assurance that he has made 
satisfactory promises to any one group as to his course of 
action does not fully establish his fitness for the task entrusted 
to him. 

If the selection of a member of a state legislature has been 
based mainly upon character and capability, then it follows, 
too, that the one so chosen must enjoy the confidence of his 
constituents. It must be assumed that he will be thoughtful 
and just on all measures brought under his scrutiny. 


The gap is too wide between the classroom and the com- 
munity, between the citizenship of the parent and the educa- 


tion of the child. How many schools participate regularly in 
discussion groups with teachers, parents, and other members 
of the community on topics of current economic and social 
Nellie M. Seeds. 


interest ? 
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The new Mission Grammar School near Redlands, Southern California, is a country school planned to serve a broad territory and to provide 
a generous type of education for country children.— Worswick and Culver, Architects, San Bernardino, California. 


A NEW TYPE OF RURAL SCHOOL 
Walter L. Culver, Jr.’ 


The recently completed Mission Grammar 
School located near Redlands in Southern 
California, is a far cry from the old type of 
structure familiarly known as the “country 
school.” Built to accommodate the new ideal 
in American education, it is definitely of the 
activity type of structure which has made 
such a distinct contribution to American 
school architecture in the past few years. This 
building not only provides educationally for 
an activity program both inside and outside 
the classroom, but also makes ample provi- 
sion for the general comfort and safety of 
all pupils enrolled. 

Perhaps the oldest district in California, 
Mission District includes the site of one of 
the early assistencias erected by the Spanish 
padres in pre-Revolutionary days. Because of 
this historical background, the school board 
decided to adopt a modified Spanish type of 
architecture for the new building. 

The exterior presents a pleasing appearance 
The walls of white plaster form a charming 
contrast with the red tile of the roof and the 
red-brick paving of the terraces. The over- 
hanging eaves and low, hospitable, but sturdy 
lines are reminiscent of the early Spanish 
missions, which contributed so much to the 
culture of Southern California 

The building is a long, U-shaped structure, 
containing nine classrooms, a cafeteria of the 
size of two classrooms, an administration 
office, an auditorium seating five hundred, and 
a clinic or health room. In addition, the build: 
ing has been so constructed as to house a 
branch of the County Free Library 

In this district, as in other districts, the 
earthquake hazard is a factor which the ar- 
chitects must take into serious consideration 
For this reason, and because ample space was 
available, the school was built in only one 
story, so that there may be easy and imme 
diate clearance of all rooms in case of emer 
gency. Every room has an outside exit. Be 
cause of this arrangement, it is possible to 
empty the entire building of some five hun 
dred pupils within thirty seconds 

Every effort has been made to construct a 


‘Mr. Culver is 
Worswick and 
Worswick was 
Francisco public 


a member of the architectural firm o 
Culver Sal Bernardino Calif Mr 
former! architect for the Sar 
schools 


building that is not only earthquake resistant, 
but also generally free from fire hazards. 
Thus, the building contains no combustible 
materials which were allowed to remain un- 
protected. The exterior consists of plaster on 
wire mesh; the roof is of red tile. ln accord- 
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Mission Grammar School, Redlands, 


ance with state law, the whole building is 
constructed of one-hour fire-resistant mate- 
rials. And since it is entirely surrounded, on 
its five-acre tract, by an open lot, the fire 
hazard is practically nonexistent. 

(Continued on page 74) 
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USE “STANDARD” 
PROGRAM CLOCKS 


There’s no better way to make cer- 





tain that all classes start and finish on 
time. There's no better way to be 
free from chock breakdowns or irreg- 
ularities. All secondary clocks 

are automatically checked 

every hour with the 

master clock. 


© 


PROTECT 


LIVES and PROPERTY 
WITH “STANDARD” 
FIRE ALARM SYSTEMS 


No school can af- 
ford to be without 
this valuable, de- 
pendable protec- 
tion. Let “Stan- 
dard” stand guard 


against the awful moment that we 
Fire! 


all hope never comes. 
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JF your schools are not now enjoy- 
ing the many educational benefits 


offered by such equipment as we have shown, 


why not write us now for complete details on 
those items that you do not have. 


We shall be glad to have our nearest representa- 
tive stop in and tell you about their many bene- 
fits to your educational program. 


Address Dept. B 


business office. 


Q EQUIP with “STANDARD” 
TELEPHONE SYSTEMS 


As necessary to the efficient man- 
agement and operation of your 
school as they are in any large 


Easy to install, 


economical to maintain. 


4) 


Take 
Advantage 
of 
“Standard” 
Laboratory 


; ) Distribution 


Systems 


\ Make the study 


S) of electricity 


much more in- 
teresting and 
valuable. Carry 
on different ex- 
periments simul- 
taneously. Pan- 
els built to suit 
any size labora- 
tory. 





x THE STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME CO. x 
Spring field, Mass. — Seranch Of fices In Principal Cities 
“STANDARD MAKES EVERY MINUTE COUNT” 
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1 typical outdoor instructional terrace opening from a classroom. Note the drinking fountain planned 
to serve the smaller children in the kindergarten and primary grade. 


Continued fro page 72) 

The main 200 fee 
feet wide, with two wings, one 50 feet square 
and the other 45 by 70 feet. Floor space con 
sists of 17,500 square feet, and the site meas 
ures 330 by 660 feet. 

The auditorium, which would do credit to 
any school system, is 56 feet by 90 feet in 
size and has a flat floor. This arrangement 
was decided upon as the auditorium is used 
also for school parties and community gather 
ings, on which occasions the loose chairs may 
be folded up and slid into a recess under the 
stage, provided for this purpose 

Because many of the students come from 
great distances and would not otherwise have 


section Is long and 65 


»f 
\ 
Ss 


warm lunches, the building includes a cafete- 
ria, measuring 21 feet by 36 feet. This room 
is located at the corner where a new wing 


will be added later, and thus will provide 
easy access from all rooms. In the finally 
completed plant, the auditorium wll be the 
central axis, with the cafeteria in one corner 
where the noise and will not disturb 
the classwork. For up-to-date planning and 
equipment, it is believed that this rural-school 
cafeteria has few equals 

The clinic and health rooms, which meas- 
ure 9 feet by 23 feet, were included in order 
to care for an increasingly important probiem 
in modern education — the health of the pu 
pils. Few states have taken greater pains to 
safeguard the physical well-being of its young 
people than has California. And now, even in 
the most remote rural schools, there is 
stant health supervision and examination. For 
this reason, the modern rural-school building 
must include a well-planned clinic room where 
students may go for the periodic ear, eye 
nose, and throat inspection, and for the dental 
and general physical examination. A 
room for this work is a necessity 

Because the activities of the kindergarten 
and the primary grades are frequently fused 
these two rooms were placed adjacent with a 
spacious activity room, lighted by a large and 


odors 


con 


separate 


sunny bay window, between the two. This 
plan allows the younger children to meet to 
gether for programs, parties, and other activ- 
ities, without using the auditorium, thus leav 
ing the latter available to the pupils of the 
upper grades. Other interesting features of 
the kindergarten-primary department are the 











inclusion of special lavatories for the smaller 


children, and the addition of 


two 


covered 


porches running lengthwise of the rooms and J 


providing additional space _ for 

ictivities 

One of the up-to-date features 
(Continued on page 
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Typical Classroom Plan, Mis- 
sion Grammar School, Redlands, 
California. — and 
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Three New Designs Of Laboratory Furniture 





Moderne Design 


MODERNE 


Hamilton design 


Here it is . . a new 
that captures the spirit of today. It is 
modern and up-to-date . . . yet it is 
conservative enough for school room use. 
We asked Designers for Industry (one of 
the nation’s foremost designing firms) for 
a design that would include all the prac- 
features that our long 


tical convenience 


experience with school needs has taught us 
were necessary. This is the design that re- 
sulted: and it meets all practical require- 
ments. The corners are rounded there 


are no sharp edges. All panels are made 


with flush construction. The drawers and 


cupboard are extra large. For those who 
want the latest . and the finest 
we recommend Hamilton Moderne 


lurniture 


Steelwood Design 


STEELWOOD 


If you demand laboratory furniture built 
for long life, the sturdy construction fea- 
tures of the Steelwood design will appeal 
to you. For example, the drawers have lead 
coated steel bodies with wood fronts. This 
combination Steelwood drawer construction 
results in drawers that run easier and last 
longer. In addition, these drawers are dust 
and vermin proof. The table has recessed 
panel construction throughout. This gives 
a finished appearance to the design. The 
interior of the table is made of sturdy, 
well seasoned 7 ply laminated stock with 
pegged mortise and tenon joints to insure 
introduced, this 


strength. Since it was 


combination Steelwood construction has 


won great favor. Steelwood equipment is 
now in daily use in hundreds of school 


laboratories 


NEW CATALOG READY 


These new designs 


ment for Domestic 


Laboratories, 
Departments 


It is just off the press 


Science, 


and many others covering a complete listing of equip- 


Industrial Arts and Commercial 


are fully described in the New Hamilton Catalog No. 200. 
192 pages of information you will want to have on 


hile. Send in the coupon for your copy today. 
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| Hamilton Manufacturing Co., Two Rivers, Wisconsin 
Please send me your new Laboratory Furniture Catalog ; 
; ' 
; Name 
Address : 
> ' 
» City and State ; 
Ee 
HAMILTON MANUFACTURING CO. $3 : 












Standard Design 


STANDARD 


For economical and practical laboratory 


furniture, the Hamilton Standard design 


meets every requirement. It is plain equip- 


ment designed for utility and service. 
Its fine appearance is not the result of 
unique appearance, but of good, sturdy 
woods and the best efforts of skilled and 
honest craftsmen. The exterior is built 
with recessed panel construction with over- 


lapping drawer fronts. The interior is of 


7 ply laminated stock, carefully kiln dried 
and seasoned. Tongue and groove construc- 
tion is used for all joints to insure a long 
and useful life for the equipment. The 
drawer bottoms are of welded fibre. Built 
with precision of carefully selected 


wood . the Hamilton Standard line 


offers you quality furniture at a com- 


paratively low cost 





TWO RIVERS, WIS. 
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(Continued from page 74) 


school is the addition of an “activity alcove” 
to each classroom. This special alcove is 
equal in area to one half the classroom. It is 
kept clear of desks, and in it are set tables, 
chairs, bookcases, and materials for 
projects and activities. 

Quite an innovation in rural-school archi 
tecture is the inclusion of built-in lockers and 
recessed doors in every classroom. (See illus- 
tration.) When opened, the doors do not 
swing out into the halls, and thus endanger 
the passing student, but they remain flush 
with the side wall along which are built the 
lockers. Also, all doors are provided with 
door closers that keep them automatically 
closed except when in actual use 

The outside wall of each classroom contains 
many windows — more than enough to pro- 
vide adequate lighting as determined by 
school law. In every room, one of these win- 
dows has been elongated into an exterior door 
that leads directly into a brick-paved terrace 
of the same size as the classroom. Walls five 
feet in height are erected between these out- 
door activity rooms, so that each group may 
play or work on its own terrace without dis- 
tracting the attention of the pupils on the 
terraces. As a protection against sun on the 
warmer days, each terrace has been equipped 
with round holes into which beach umbrellas 
may be fitted 

These outdoor activity rooms are becoming 
more and more popular in southern climates 
where the warm weather and the continued 
sunshine make outdoor education practicable 
during a great part of the year. Here, in the 
open, but under teacher supervision, the pu- 
pils may play together in the shade of the 
trees or umbrellas, or may carry on their 


class 


This Unit Movable Desk is but one of 
the many practical and scientific de- 
signs of Heywood-Wakefield School 
We shall be pleased to 
send you complete circular upon re- 
quest, if you will mail a post card to our 
Gardner, Massachusetts office. 


HEYWOOD- 
WAKEFIELD 


Established 1826 


School Furniture 
MASSACHUSETTS 
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Provides MAXIMUM USABILITY / 


Tue Heywood § 575 is a solidly constructed unit which 
provides maximum usability and flexible seating arrangements. 
works on the wedge principle. 
to maintain positive adjustments. 


agriculture or nature-study projects. The 
weaker students may take sunbaths or relax, 
while the hardy ones study or work, or take 
physical exercise 

Since good health and the formation of 
proper health habits are among the funda- 
mental objectives of modern education, the 
use of these terraces gives the teacher a fine 
opportunity to stress the value of fresh air, 
outdoor exercise, relaxation, and physical exer- 
cise. In order that the pupils may > remain 
cool and comfortable during these outdoor 
activities, the terraces are paved with an ab- 
sorptive type of brick that can be wet down 
and will remain moist and cool for several 
hours 

Because no part of the building, except the 
auditorium, will be used at night, only stand- 
ard lighting equipment has been used through- 
out, and the money thus saved has been ex- 
pended for more practical purposes. 

The heating system is of the type best 
adapted to the mild climate. There is no cen- 
tral heating unit, each room being equipped 
with a gas heater, controlled by a thermostat, 
and so built into the framework that the 
fumes are carried directly outdoors. This type 
of heating is not only cheap but is practical 
in those climates where only a quick spot 
heat is needed early in the morning. Of course, 
such a system would be impracticable in cold 
climates where a continuous heat is a neces- 
sity throughout the winter months 

A new device for eliminating accident haz- 
ards in the loading and unloading of school 
busses was contrived for the school grounds 
Because of an ancient deed of gift making 
it obligatory for the grounds always to be 
enclosed by a fence, the entire site is bounded 
by a heavy wire fence, six feet in height, and 


It cannot work down, yet it is easy to make and 
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The adjustment 





set in a stone wall. At the south end of the 
building, a circle drive was constructed for 
school busses. The loading and unloading 
zones are so’ arranged that the teacher in 
charge puts each and every child on the bus, 
thus eliminating the chance of the small pu- 
pil’s getting on the wrong bus. And once 
loaded and in the loading zone, the bus can- 
not back up. These safety devices assure 
parents that their child— from the moment 
he leaves school to the moment he arrives at 
home — has been so carefully supervised and 
safeguarded that the usual dangers of trans- 
portation have been materially lessened. 

Another arrangement of the grounds, that 
has met with the approval of parents and 
teachers, is the separate playgrounds for the 
younger and the older pupils. It has long 
been considered unwise and dangerous prac- 
tice for the children of kindergarten and pri- 
mary grades to mingle with the larger boys 
and girls in playground activities. In_ this 
rural school, separate playfields have been 
provided, the two being separated by a high 
wire fence, and accessible only to the grades 
for which they were intended 

In planning this rural school of the new 
activity type, the architects have tried to 
adapt it in every way to the needs of ultra- 
modern standards of education. The students 
are housed in a _ building of fire-resistant, 
earthquake-resistant construction; provision is 
made for outdoor and indoor curricular and 
extracurricular activities: the life and safety 
of the pupils have been safeguarded in every 
respect; their comfort is assured in the mat- 


ter of heating and lighting; they have the 
privilege of the healthful, warm noonday meal; 
they are provided with facilities for regular 
In short, in this modern 
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This Finer Furniture Gets 


BETTER CLASS RESULTS 


When you install Kewaunee Furniture you give your instructors every opportunity to 
properly handle classes. You give each student full opportunity to do his best. In this 
j finer furniture you get every convenience, every helpful feature, design that makes class Plyroll Desk 
work easier for the student and class management easier for the instructor. 








‘ Write today for the Kewaunee Blue Book, the most complete catalog of Laboratory and 

: Vocational Furniture in the industry. No charge to buyers. Write for your copy on your 

: school’s letterhead. 

4 

Chemistry Desk No. D-702 (Metal) 


Mid-West Office: 


MPvanston, tl. LABORATORY Se wauiced E Co: 


~*~ 


Zaten) _ 


C. G. Campbell, Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 
Eastern Branch: 


22) E. 42nd St., 101 Lincoln St., Kewaunee, Wis 
New York, N. Y. 





Representatives in Principal Cities 4 
Karcite Sink No. S-600 Lincoln Science Desk No. D-503 


FREE! NEW BOOK OF KEWAUNEE 
HOME ECONOMICS FURNITURE 


Just off the press! Shows com 
plete new line of Unit Kitchen 
Furniture Cabinet Sinks 
Storage, Utility and Wardrobe 
Cabinets; Serving Tables and 
Chairs Automatic Adjustable 
ye* Kitchen Stools, etc. Also con 
at tains 12 Blue Print Layouts 
showing floor plans for various 
31ZeS ol complete Modern 
Kewaunee Unit Kitchens. Sent Drawing Table 
Free on request No. BL-94 Domestic Science Table No. K-1776 Glue and Stain Bench No. N-3154 
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he rural school, the pupils have all the advan- ¢ Denver, Colo. The school board has adopted school board calls for $320,620, which is an in- 
° tages that formerly were available only to 4 budget for 1938-39, calling for a tax levy of crease of $6,245 over the estimate for 1938. The 


or those more fortunate children living in the 16-84 mills, or $16.84 on each $1,000 of assessed 2 per cent increase is due to the increase in pupils 
ng wealthy districts of our larger cities property valuation. SS 2 eS a 
In , ; ; ‘ 4 Janesville, Wis. The 1939 budget of the under the schedule. 
US, ~~ a > y . 
we DR. ENGELHARDT TO HEAD BUILDING 
. STUDY F ; f 
ice . , ae , . : 
n- | Che American Association for Adult Education ormation O a 
ot has been authorized to begin a study, under the 


nt HI Colege, New "York City, of the use. of school National School-Board Association 


at buildings for adult education and other com- 
nd munity uses. The study will be made with the A meeting of school-board members, called The one formal address heard at the con- 
ns- § aid of an appropriation of $5,000 provided by at the Morrison Hotel, Chicago, on Decem- ference was by William George Bruce, editor 
« the trustees of the Carnegie Foundation of New her 5 and 6, resulted in the organization of of the Scoot Boarp JouRNAL, who discussed 
ae on ee Ergelhardt's teaching staff, the National Association of Public-School the feasibility of a “National Association of 
nd § is thie eaten Se ee ents, will co-operat€ Boards and Members. A constitution and School-Board Members,” and the scope, func- 
the jj i bylaws were adopted and a set of officers tion, and operation of such a body. At the 
ng FINANCE AND TAXATION elected. The promoters had held previous con- same time, he pointed out the essential con- 
ac- © Wetsbuee. Came. Beetle ates meee ferences with the result that the Chicago siderations involved in giving stability and 
yri- intended to cut $284,000 from the 1939 school meeting was called under the leadership of perpetuity to a national organization. 
bys budget have been rejected by the board of edu- Lynn Thompson, of Minneapolis, who served The election of officers resulted as follows: 
his cation. The economy measures had been recom- aS the temporary secretary-treasurer of the President, Paul A. Wortman, Dayton, Ohio; 
pen mended by Griffenhagen Associates, survey proposed organization vice-presidents, Mrs. Gertrude Roundshell, 
igh experts, and included the closing of four schools, The statement was made that there are Los Angeles, Calif.; Joseph H. Davies, Muncie, 
des | the dismissal of thirty teachers and janitors, and more school-board members in the United Ind.; Charles Miller, Albia, Iowa; secretary- 
i ose ae hemyemtrpelyg By Manne 5» myren die States than there are teachers. While Min- treasurer, Lynn Thompson, Minneapolis, 
~ to effect important economies duiee the next "esota, for instance, has 21,000 teachers there Minn. Ae 
to year. These include the elimination of certain 2%¢.42,000 school directors oad The state directors chosen were: Califor- 
Ta- positions, the discontinuance of two positions, The Chicago meeting concerned itself nia, Mrs. Edwin T. Hale; Illinois, Jerry H. 
nts § and the payment of janitors on the basis of 42 Mainly with the plans of organization, the Williamson; Indiana, Mrs. Edith Reiss; Iowa, 
int, weeks instead of 52 weeks. classification of memberships, dues, and the Mrs. Martha Brinker; Massachusetts, Dr. 
nis § ¢ Indianapolis, Ind. The activity of “pressure like. There will be an active membership to Mary C. Walker; Michigan, J. Lee Barrett; 
and § groups” to reduce the school tax levy without an which only those in office as members of Missouri, Mrs. Annette Moore; Ohio, John 
‘ety @ nye ive study of the actual needs of the schools cchool boards are eligible. These will be C. Taykor; Pennsylvania, J. H. Campbell; 
ery Rid; hy geen Rey had oe - accorded a voice and vote in all association Tennessee, Dr. H. A. Christenville ; Virginia, 
xat- & eotamnteslons + Mrs. Ridge r AD money ~ deliberations. Those connected with a school E. P. Simpkins; Washington, George Scott; 
the @ School in Indianapolis,” nat a a sam tha bones 4 system in a nonprofessional capacity will be Wisconsin, E. F. Reineke. 
eal; MH of the school board perform their duties without ¢ligible to associate membership, with a voice It was voted to hold the next convention 
ular pay and always have the best interests of the in the proceedings but without a vote. The in Knoxville, Tenn., September 18 and 19, 


lern schools at heart dues were uniformly fixed at $2. 1939 
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Designed for schools from 20 to 
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Everyone recognizes the value of a centralized 
sound system in the modern school. Not only 
does such equipment greatly aid your pupils 
in learning—but it is of outstanding adminis- 
trative aid to you as well. 

With this new RCA Victor School Sound 
System you merely flick a switch and your 
pupils—in any or all classrooms—are hearing 
an educational radio program. Or you simply 
slide back the desk top, turn on the RCA 
Automatic Victrola concealed beneath, and 
the students are studying music, drama or 


you so many valuable features 


Engineered and styled in the modern, functional manne? 


and 12” records. Sepa- instantaneous recording 


rate circuits tor communicating 





RCA VICTOR SCHOOL SOUND SYSTEM 


Designed for schools from 20 to 120 rooms—this new 
equipment comes to you at lower cost! 


speech with the aid of Victor Records. 

Not only does this equipment permit you to 
broadcast whatever educational material you 
wish, but it also is ideal for announcements, 
instructions, class and drill signalling, or for 
countless other similar purposes. 

The new model illustrated on this page offers 
you many outstanding modern features. There 
are many others in addition to those shown. 
We shall be very glad to send you full details 
without obligation. Just fill in the coupon. 


Only this RCA Victor School Sound System offers 


with any room without interfering 
120 classrooms — with individual with distribution of programs to 
communication facilities. Hastwo other rooms on same channel 
RCA Victor High Fidelity, 12 tube cludes high grade Electric Clock 
Electric Tuning Radios and built- and visual volume control 
in RCA Automatic Victrola which cator. Provision to plug 
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lilustrated is RCA Victor Console Recorder MI- 
12700...records and reproduces at speeds of 78 
or 33%; r.p.m. using 10”, 12” or 16” records, inside 
out or outside in. Has pick-up tone arm and speaker 
for immediate play back... high fidelity amplifier 
and speaker...especially designed motor assembly 
insures accurate recording and play back. 


Listen to the Magic Key every Sunday, 2 to 3 P. M., E.S. 1 
on the NBC Blue Network. 


Modern schools stay modern with RCA radio tubes 
in their sound equipment 


KOA Victot 


SOUND SERVICE FOR SCHOOLS 
Educational Dept.— RCA Manufa: turing Co., Inc., Camden, N. J. 
A Service of the Raaio Corporation of America 
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PRODUCTS TO HELP YOU 





Splendid new equipment 
brings you all 4 essentials 
of a modern recorder: 


1. Records and reproduces with 
amazing accuracy. 


2. Sturdily constructed — with- 
stands hard knocks. 


3. Utmost dependability. 
4. Extremely simple operation. 


Many teachers and school ex- 
ecutives have found that the 
use of recording equipment 
provides them with the most 
accurate and scientific means 
of determining and correcting 
speech defects—and measuring 


pupils’ progress in speech and 


-------MENST------ 


music instruction. A recorder 
is also invaluable for future 
play back of recordingsof radio 
talks by prominent speakers, 
for the study and pronuncia- 
tion of foreign languages, for 
the recording of school plays, 
dramas, debatesand other uses. 

One of RCA Victor’s newest 
recorders is illustrated on this 
page. Look at its outstanding 
features — and remember — it 
insures the very finest in qual- 
ity at extremely low cost. For 
more complete details write 
to the address below. No ob- 


ligation, of course. 


| EDUCATIONAL DEPT.—RCA MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 
CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY 
l Please send me detailed information and price quotations on 
] RCA Victor School Sound System MI-6719 for rooms. 
RCA Victor Console Recorder 


I Name 
pe School 
Addre 5 


eo 
| Do you desire a demonstration? (no obligaticn 
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The tough, long-wearing, flexible 
PYRA-SEAL coating which pro- 
tects the entire surface of the 
wood is impervious to acids, al- 
cohol, alkali, ink, and hot or 
cold water. Outwears ordinary 
finishes many times over. 
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Phooey! 


Who ever heard of gymnasium 
floors getting any “time out’? 
Mornings, afternoons, evenings 
—every day of the week—they 


get the severe punishment of active scurry- Y4“— J 
ing feet. No wonder such treatment “burns 
them up” unless they’re protected from wear. 


PYRA-SEAL can “Take It’’ 


That’s why PYRA-SEAL is going on the “‘must”’ list of more gymnasium 
budgets each year. PYRA-SEAL has proved itself time and again as the 
best investment in floor protection. PYRA-SEAL forms a hard, lustrous 
seal of protection, giving a durable, non-slip finish that can take tremen- 
dous punishment without showing scratch or scar. . 
beautiful and stay beautiful long. Why be satisfied with anything less 
than what PYRA-SEAL can give you? 


str.cours © VESTAL CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, 


aS 
School Administration News 


A PRACTICAL SYSTEM OF HANDLING 
EXTRACURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 

The high school at Jefferson, Iowa, has insti- 
tuted a system of handling most of the extra- 
curricular activities during the schocl day. 
Sectional instrumental music rehearsals are 
worked out on a rotating schedule so that no 
pupil will miss an academic class oftener than 
once in five weeks in order to attend a rehearsal. 
Pupils taking vocal music are scheduled free of 
other classes for one period a day, at which 
period two music teachers are available, so that 
all vocal music is handled during this period. In- 
dividual lessons and work with soloists are given 
when the individual has a study-hall period, as 
one music teacher is free for music work through- 
out the day. 

The speech teacher has two free periods per 
day for meeting pupils interested in speech work. 
Pupils engaged in speech work are scheduled 
free for one of these periods so far as possible, 
leaving only work with the larger groups to be 
cared for outside of school hours. All physical- 
training work, except athletic practice, is given 
during the school day. 

Rehearsals for the band and orchestra occur 
before school and athletic practice is held after 
school, so that there is no conflict for use of 
pupils as between these activities. It has been 
possible to eliminate much of the former trouble 
of two or three teachers wanting the same pupil 
for some activity at the same time after school 
hours. 


CUMULATIVE RECORD SYSTEM FOR 
PUPIL-GUIDANCE PROGRAM 
The Sheldon public schools. in Sheldon, Iowa, 
after a period of three years, have evolved a com- 
plete cumulative record system, which is used as 
a basis in carrying on a pupil-guidance program. 


Data pertaining to the health, home, economic 
status, personality qualities, social life, and 
scholastic achievement of each pupil are recorded, 
from the kindergarten through the senior year of 
high school. 

The plan was first introduced in the high 
school, and was then extended down to the ele- 
mentary department. Through special emphasis 
on this phase of the work, teachers have become 
rather able counselors, and are better prepared 
to deal with the individual pupil in the solution 
of his educational problems. 

The system in Sheldon is indicative of what 
any average-sized school may accomplish through 
the co-operative efforts of 35 members of a 
teaching staff. 

The midyear promotion plan, in vogue for the 
past fifteen years, has been eliminated for the 
school year 1938-39. Upon the suggestion of 
Supt. W. C. Jackson, the board of education 
has voted to reclassify the pupils upon the basis 
of teachers’ judgments and the findings revealed 
through the use of standard tests. Pupils not 
considered eligible for immediate promotion have 
been given six to eight weeks’ instruction in 
summer school, under a staff selected for that 
purpose. The change has been made without any 
misunderstanding on the part of the school offi- 
cials or the school patrons. 


TRANSPORTATION IN WISCONSIN 


Declaring that the State of Wisconsin has 
lagged far behind in contributing to the needs of 
high-school boys and girls in the matter of 
furnishing transportation at public expense when 
necessary, Prof. John Guy Fowlkes and Dr. 
George S. Berry, of the school of education at the 
University of Wisconsin have completed a study 
of transportation in the state. 

While the eleven-year period from 1927 to 
1938 saw an increase of 157 per cent in the num- 
ber of school busses operating in the United 
States, the development of pupil transportation 
in Wisconsin has not paralleled the national in- 
crease. 
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Wisconsin, it is shown, has been negligent in the 
essential matter of safety. This is seen in the 
prevalence of inferior and unsafe equipment used 
for transportation of pupils. At least one fourth 
of the busses now used are unsafe. More than 
17 per cent of the chassis are over seven years 
old; 25 per cent of the bus bodies are of inferior 
and unsafe construction; 23 per cent of the 
busses have no fire extinguisher; 20 per cent have 
gasoline tanks inside the body; 12 per cent have 
the driver’s seat separate from the passenger 
compartment. 

In conclusion, the investigators insist that “the 
state contributes transportation support for less 
than 30 per cent of the high-school pupils trans- 
ported in the state. There is no reimbursement 
by the state for transporting any nonresident 
high-school pupils to schools in the nearest high- 
school district. Wisconsin needs a more equitable 
system of state support for transportation which 
will assume a major share of the cost.” The 
investigators have prepared a “Code for the 
Transportation of High-School Pupils” for the 
purpose of clarifying and enforcing the matter. 


“OPPORTUNITIES” IN DETROIT 

“Opportunities” is the title of a 16-page roto- 
gravure tabloid, representing the annual report 
of Frank Cody, superintendent of the Detroit 
public schools. The report reviews in pictures 
with explanatory text the work, services, member- 
ship, costs, and expenditures of the public schools 
for the year 1937-38. 

The report realizes one of the long-time desires 
of Superintendent Cody — to make an accounting 
to every home and every taxpayer of the manage- 
ment of Detroit’s biggest business — educating 
the boys and girls, men and women. The opening 
pages focus attention on the importance of the 
three R’s. Methods of reading and arithmetic are 
discussed. A page is devoted to the social studies. 
The placement service is explained, showing how 
children are aided in the matter of securing jobs, 
and the method of guiding pupils. Clubs and 

(Concluded on page 82) 
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Acoustone 





made hearing easier! 


Nervous tension in a noisy school- 
room destroys concentration .. . 
reflects itself in poor report cards 
. in discouraged students and 
exhausted teachers. The lasting, 
effective way to stop noise and 
faulty acoustics in the school is to 
apply Acoustone*—the beautiful 
USG travertine-like acous- 
tical tile. 


almost unlimited range of harmo- 
nious effects. It has high light re- 
flection— makes seeing easier. 
With only occasional vacuum 
cleaning, it stays new. It can be 
painted, if desired, without dam- 
age to its noise-absorbing ability. 
Investigate Acoustone for your class- 


rooms— auditoriums —corridors— 
offices and cafeterias. The coupon 
will bring you complete information! 


| The United States Gypsum Company 


offers a full range of materials for sound 
control, including ACOUSTONE, Sabi- 
nite Acoustical Plaster, Perfatone, 
Quietone and the USG System of Sound 
Insulation. USG acoustical engineers are 
at your service for special consultation. 


United States Gypsum Company 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Acoustone produces sure, 


UNITED STATES GYPSUM CO. 
300 West Adams St., Chicago, IIL. 


Please send me information on acoustical 
treatments. 





scientifically pre-deter- PLASTERS .. ROCKLATH* .. METAL LATH 


SHEETROC K* FIBER WALLBOARD 
SHEATHING INSULATING BOARD 
INSULATING WOOI ACOUSTICAL MA- 
TERIALS PAINT PRODUCTS STEEL 
PRODUCTS ROOFING PRODUCTS 
SIDING PRODUCTS LIME PRODUCTS 


mined quiet. It is incom- 
bustible. It comes in many 
beautiful colors, and is 





*Regisiered trade-marks 


capable of producing an 
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(Concluded from page 80) 


hobbies are also treated. Opportunities for the 
handicapped child are pictured as they pertain 
to the school for the deaf. The work of the de- 
partment of special education is explained. A 
center-page spread is devoted to special oppor- 
tunities in the schools, including training for 
store service, a teaching of swimming, and in- 
struction in singing and music. New aids to 
learning, including radio education, are brought 
out. Thousands of children now have an oppor- 
tunity to acquire experience in radio work. A 
page of statistics is given, dealing with member- 
ship, costs, and expenditures of schools for the 
past year. Some attention is given to health 
education which occupies a prominent part in the 
service. 

The final page reviews opportunities in the 
schools, and calls attention to such items as safety 
education, as taught in various grades and sub- 
jects. One scene shows a class of eighth-grade 
graduates in one of the evening schools, including 
adults of varying ages, nationalities, and races 
among those acquiring a formal education late in 


life. 


BUILDING UP AN ART COLLECTION 


The public schools of Hiawatha, Kans., have 
developed an original art collection for the 
beautification of the school buildings and for the 
development of artistic taste in the student 
body. The schools now have one of the most 
complete collections of good pictures to be found 
in any school of its size in the state. This year 
the schools added original oils by Curry, Benton, 
Sandzen, Lucioni, Gordon, Grant, Wood, and 
others. The largest single addition was recently 
secured by Supt. M. F. Stark and consists of 
(a) six large paintings of Kansas flowers by Avis 
Chitwood, (b) 45 colored woodblock prints by 
Margaret Whittemore depicting historic Kansas 
scenes, (c) six paintings of native birds, (d) a 
collection of models of a Conestoga wagon, a 
stage coach, an early loom, a Juivera log cabin, 
an early oil-drilling rig, etc. 


ENCOURAGING WIDER USE OF 
LIBRARY 

The public schools of Hiawatha, Kans., under 
the direction of Mr. M. F. Stark, superintendent 
of schools, are operating a new library plan which 
affords wider use of the books than is usually 
found. Under the plan, each teacher in a school 
checks out a box of twenty books each month 
which may be taken to the classroom and used 
by the pupils of that room. At the end of the 
month, the books are returned, and another 
box is obtained for use the next month. 
Under the arrangement, 180 different books 
are made available to each room _ during 
the year. The school board pays the city library 
five cents per book per month. This money is 
put into a fund for the purchase of more books 
suitable for classroom purposes. 


PROPOSE REPEAL OF TEACHERS’ 
ACCIDENT INDEMNITY LAWS 

When the New Jersey State Legislature con- 
venes next January, the Newark Board of Edu- 
cation, through its Essex County legislative 
delegation, will ask for the repeal of the teachers’ 
accident indemnity laws, on the grounds they 
are “class legislation, ill advised, unnecessary, 
contrary to public policy,” and may tend to bring 
on an avalanche of questionable claims in which 
the board would be held financially liable. 

The laws which the Newark board would have 
repealed are Chapter 311 of the Laws of 1938, 
requiring boards of education to indemnify teach- 
crs and others in their employ, against financial 
loss from claims arising out of accidents while 
on duty and Chapter 125 of the Laws of 1937, 
requiring the boards to supply counsel for teach- 
ers and others in its employ, in damage suits 
arising in the course of employment. 

Although the repealer campaign is being 
launched by the Newark board, under a resolution 
unanimously adopted, Mrs. Edith Berry, a mem- 
ber of the board, was delegated by Samuel Roess- 
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ler, board president, to solicit the aid and support 
of school officials of the entire state when the 
New: Jersey State Federation of District Boards 
of Education met in December, at the Trenton 
State House. Meanwhile, at the behest of Presi- 
dent Roessler, the Newark board will meet in 
special session to discuss the necessity and costs 
of workmen’s compensation and teachers’ in- 
demnity, when they receive the reports of several 
insurance experts on the bids of insurance com- 
panies which would supply insurance at a low of 
$6,500 per year for workmen’s compensation, and 
$1,935 annually for teachers’ indemnity 

The resolution, drafted by Charles M. Meyer, 
school-board counsel, sets forth that “the laws 
require the board to bear counsel and damage 
costs whether the accident results from gross 
carelessness or negligence on the part of the 
board’s employee,” and that the law is applicable 
“whether the accident or injury occurred inside 
or outside a school building, as long as it is in the 
course of the employee’s duty.” 

This legislation, the resolution points out, “com- 
pletely absolves a careless or negligent teacher 
from the result of his own carelessness or negli- 
gence, and places on the taxpayers of the com- 
munity, a financial burden which does not 
properly or rightfully belong to them. At the 
same time, the Act establishes a class to which 
consideration is given more favorably than is 
received by any other group of public employes.” 

“The teachers’ indemnity Act,” observes Presi- 
dent Roessler, urging its repeal, “is entirely too 
broad and crudely drawn.” 


RULES FOR JANITORS 


Under the new rules of the board of education 
of Superior, Wis., no person will be eligible for 
appointment to the engineering janitorial staff 
unless (1) he is a citizen, (2) he is able bodied 
and of good character and ability, (3) he is able 
to read, write, and speak the English language, 
(4) he is clean and neat in appearance and not 
addicted to the use of intoxicating liquors, or 
tobacco on the school premises, and (5) he is 
proficient in the performance of the duties to 
which he may be assigned 

The janitor-engineer must agree to devote his 
entire time during the hours of employment to 
the discharge of the duties assigned, and ° ust 
not accept any other engagement or employment 
without the consent of the board. When buildings 
are used evenings for exercises of the school, the 
janitor-engineer must report for duty at the re 
quest of the principal. When other than school 
activities are sanctioned, he shall be on duty 
and shall be paid $2 for his services 

Employees in charge of buildings are required 
to meet mechanics or other authorized persons 
whenever notified, and must remain upon the 
premises whenever any person other than the 
principal or teacher in charge is present. 





This curving stairway in the Hollywood 
High School is both beautiful and of value 
for facilitating the flow of traffic. 
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The janitor-engineer is responsible for all 
damage done to the building, grounds, or other 
property, occasioned by his neglect. Property not 
accounted for must be charged up on the salary 
count. No property belonging to the board may 
be put to private use or removed from the build- 
iig to which it has been assigned. 

The janitor-engineer must devote himself to 
the heating and ventilating of the school building 
to which he has been assigned. He will be di- 
rectly responsible for the efficient working of 
the mechanical equipment and must report to 
the secretary whenever any repairs to the equip- 
ment are necessary beyond his power to make, 

He is required to devote himself to the care and 
cleaning of the building. He must sweep thor- 
oughly each day the floor of every room, hall, 
stairway, offices, and cloakrooms, and keep base- 
ments and toilets thoroughly clean. He must 
thoroughly dust the woodwork and furniture and 
dust all walls as often as necessary. 

He must do such small repairwork as the 
principal may direct and during the summer 
shall clean the equipment. He is directed to visit 
the attic and roof of the building at least once 
each week, examine and keep gutters of the*build- 
ing clean and clear at all times. He will cut the 
grass and take special care of the grounds to 
keep them in a neat and orderly condition. 

The custodian while on duty is required to 
wear dark trousers, gray shirt, and black bow 
tie 
TEACHING FREEDOM AND TEACHERS 

Supt. H. H. Kirk, of Fargo, N. Dak., has 
recently issued the following statement to the 
teachers under his direction: “Several weeks ago, 
it a meeting of the Fargo-Moorhead Forum, I 
was called upon to answer a very difficult ques- 
tion. I was asked whether a teacher is ever 
justified in permitting discussions of the weak- 
nesses of the present social order or whether 
teachers should abstain from such discussion and 
iccept the status quo as being above criticism 
I was obliged to answer without preparation and 
because of the fact that a number of our faculty 
members were in the audience, I am referring to 
the incident at this time. On two previous oc- 
casions I have discussed this matter in faculty 
letters 

“T still feel that a teacher who is well grounded 
in the fundamentals of his field can deal with 
iny controversial subject successfully, and with- 
hut criticism, if in so doing, he treats a subject 
impartially, broadly, adequately, in a_ scholarly 
fashion, and courteously. I still feel that a 
teacher who deals fairly and impartially, who 
stays within his field, who refrains from sarcasm, 
innuendo, sly references, bombastic statements, 
ind deliberate propaganda, will never incur criti- 
cism in dealing with a subject of a controversial 
nature. This is not easy 

“Occasionally a remark will be separated from 
its context and made to sound very different from 
what it was intended. Several years ago a speaker, 
ippearing before the Lions Club of Faribault, 
Minn., read the following sentence from a text- 
book, ‘George Washington was narrow, bigoted, 
ybstinate, snobbish, and aristocratic,’ and then 
followed it with the remark, ‘This, gentlemen, 
is a textbook in use in your city high school.’ 
\ member seated at the speakers’ table grasped 
the book and looked for the offending remark. 
In an instant he interruped the speaker and 
read the complete statement which was as fol- 
lows, ‘According to the British newspapers of 
that day, George Washington was _ narrow, 
bigoted, obstinate, snobbish, and _ aristocratic.’ 
That single remark, isolated from its context, 
sounded terrible. In its proper context, it was 
ibsolutely harmless 

“This is the final caution that I would give 
in speaking of the discussion of controversial 
questions. Make certain that the contextual de- 
velopment of your topic is so unified that no 
remark can be thus isolated. Make certain also 
that all quotations used are distinctly labeled as 
quotations and not as your own private opinions. 
If I have made my point clear, and if you will 
follow the suggestions that I have just made, 
your treatment of any such topics will command 
respect.” 
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are depended upon for strength. 


FOLDING PARTITIONS 
FOLDING BLEACHERS 


Folding Partitions by HORN are top hung, mechanically or 
electrically operated and require no floor track. Soundproof- 
ing, ease of operation, and superiority of design have made 
them the outstanding choice for more than fifteen years. 


Folding Bleachers by HORN operate on the exclusive telescop- 
ing principle through the use of folding arms. 
structure is entirely of steel, electrically welded. No wood parts 
Uniform rise from row to 
row, and wide seat and foot boards with ample leg room are 
only a few of the outstanding features. 
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The under- 


HORN FOLDING BLEACHER (BELOW) 


THE SCHOOL ORGANIZATION 
PROBLEM IN ILLINOIS 

A most significant document was recently issued 
by the University of Illinois, under the author- 
ship of Prof. O. F. Weber, in which the problem 
of school organization and finance, as applied 
to the State of Illinois, is set forth. It proceeds 
from the claim “that a variety of causes 
have conspired to make the legal structure of the 
public school one of the most chaotic to be found 
in any of the forty-eight states.” 

“The essential difficulty,” says the introduction, 
“becomes clear only after analysis of the problem. 
The chaos which characterizes Illinois school law 
has so honeycombed the whole structure of pub- 
lic education with bewildering conflict and in- 
efficiency that teachers, legislators, and public, 
not understanding the causes of the difficulty, 
have attributed these weaknesses to the corrupt- 
ness, selfishness, or incapacity of personnel.’’ 

This startling statement is followed by a his- 
toric record of the school system of Illinois, be- 
ginning with the year 1818, leading up to the 
present status of school organization and ad- 
ministration. Here the following facts are pre- 
sented: “In 1934-35, there were 451 one-room 
school districts in Illinois with an average daily 
attendance below six pupils. In 1935-36, there 
were 904 one-room schools with an average daily 
attendance below six. There are 5,002 boards of 
directors that have fewer than fifteen pupils to 
provide for; 7,000 boards with fewer than eighteen 
pupils to provide for. In a number of these 
school districts there are twice as many school 
officers as children in attendance. The disparity 
between the wealthiest and poorest school dis- 
tricts of the state is represented by a ratio of 
250 to 1. If the township were the unit of con- 
trol and support the ratio would be 20 to 1. If 
the county were the unit the ratio would be 6 
to 1. The combined school tax rate in township 
and community high-school districts and their 
underlying elementary-school districts is approxi- 





mately 40 per cent higher than in unit-type 
districts which maintain both elementary schools 
and high schools on a single tax. Elementary- 
school districts underlying the township and com- 
munity high-school districts tend to keep their 
levies down in order to save the taxpayer from 
the excessive burden of double taxation. There 
are still practically 12,000 school districts in 
Illinois. No county has fewer than 30 districts. 
Seven counties have more than 200.” 

In discussing the subject of district lines, Pro- 
fessor Weber says: “Practically every variation 
in size and shape is found in the school districts 
of Illinois. Gerrymandering with respect to rail- 
road and other corporate property is markedly 
noticeable. District lines have been extended one 
way or another not only to include desirable 
wealth, but to exclude poorer areas. —_ 

“Small as such an area may be, it is respon- 
sible not only for the operation of the school, 
but also for its support. The small school is 
forced to limit itself to a rather meager cur- 
riculum because of the very small amount of time 
a teacher can afford to give to a given group of 
pupils. Small schools are almost invariably obliged 
to take inexperienced teachers. . . . 

“The solution of the problem of education fac- 
ing Illinois cannot be effected except through a 
far-reaching and general administrative reorgani- 
zation. 

“In a large number of the counties there should 
be a much smaller number of schools. Each school 
should be much larger in enrollment, be adequately 
staffed, and supplied with a greater variety of 
instructional equipment. Both the elementary 
schools and the high schools should be strate- 
gically located with reference to the pupil popula- 
tion, and transportation should be provided in all 
instances when necessary. 

“Tllinois can have no satisfactory educational 
program so long as so many small elementary 
schools and high schools are permitted to struggle 
for an existence. Units of administration and sup- 
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HORN FOLDING PARTITION (ABOVE) 


The combination of HORN fold- 
ing partitions and HORN fold- 
ing bleachers makes the ideal 


double gymnasium. 


Consult our gymnasium plan- 
ning division for layouts and 
cost estimates. There is no ob- 


ligation. 


HORNJFOLDING 
PARTITION COMPANY 
Fort Dodge, Iowa 


Sales and Service From Coast to Coast 





port must be large enough to provide a com- 
plete school program for all children in the area 
on an efficient and economical basis. 

“The restriction of administrative units to a 
size as small as is found in Illinois has tended 
to preclude the provision of proper school ad- 
ministration, supervision, health, attendance, and 
other essential services. It is the lack of these 
services that has materially retarded the con- 
tinued development of our rural school program 
in Illinois 

“From this need for reorganization there is 
no escape. Illinois cannot increase its state sup- 
port to education with any assurance of equalized 
opportunity with practically 12,000 districts to 
provide for. If school programs that give promise 
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of equality are to be provided at a cost that is | 


justifiable, it is absolutely necessary that chil- 
dren be brought together into attendance areas 
much larger than those that now exist.” 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES 

¢ Minneapolis, Minn. Assurance has been given 
that teachers and other school employees will 
receive 92 per cent of their full pay until the 
end of the fiscal year. School employees have 
suffered an 8 per cent cut since January 1 

¢ Concordia, Kans. The board of education 
has given salary increases of 10 per cent to 
teachers whose wages were in the lower salary 
bracket. 

4 Terre Haute, Ind. The school board has 
voted to give increases in salary to teachers with 
experience, who have completed additional edu- 
cational work. Approximately 67 teachers will 
benefit from the rule. No back-pay increases will 
be given but all increases will date from January 
1 to the close of the school year in June. 

¢ Newburyport, Mass. The school board has 
adopted a ten-year plan to correct salary in- 
equalities among teachers. The increases will rec- 
ognize merit and service as well as_ special 
preparation. 
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No Assignment Too Tough 
for 







HILLYARD’S 
ST EBL IFTONILA RN 


Steel Wooling Machine, adaptable 
to a multitude of uses. A prac- 
tical economical way to recondi- 
tion and maintain wood, linol- 


eum, asphalt and tile floors. 














Hillyard’s HI-KO Kills 
Athlete’s Foot  ring- 
worm fungus or organ- 
ism. Use in foot-bath 
tray, in mopping solu- 


# tions and in sprays. 
° 


FOOT-BATH Tray, for 
use in pools and show- 
er rooms. Write for 
introductory offer of 
HI-KO and Foot Bath 


Tray. 


-. DISTRIBUTORS 


Cr O (L LSYZALR D> 


HALLS get a lot of abuse from 
marching feet, CLASS ROOMS 
must be clean and sanitary at all 
times, GYM FLOORS must be 
non-slippery and in perfect con- 
dition . . . Hillyard Floor Treat- 
ments and Maintenance Methods 
will keep your floors in perfect 
condition at all times. 


Super SHINE-ALL 
Special GYM FINISH 


BRITEN-ZIT 
RENOVATOR 
HIL-GLO Finish 
DIAMOND Finish 
WOOD PRIMER 
ONEX-SEAL 
HIL-BRITE Wax 
NEUTONE Dressing 
HIL-TONE Dressing 
TRACKLESS Dressing 
HILLYARD’S VAR 
HILCRETE 
LIQUID SOAP 
HILCO Insecticide 
PINE-O-CIDE 





Visit the Hillyard 
Booth E 17-19-21 at 
the N.E.A. Convention, 
Cleveland, Ohio, Feb. 
25 to March 2. 


PRG US 6 6 ce evens 


For over thirty years Hillyard Floor Treatment and 
Maintenance Products have made friends wherever used. 
They are approved by Flooring Manufacturers and 
Flooring Contractors. Old floors in poor condition can 
be restored to a new appearance and kept in perfect 
“well groomed” condition by the use of Hillyard Floor 
Treatment Products and the Hillyard Maintenance Sys- 
tem. New floors will keep that new “spice and span” 
HI-KO Disinfectant 
appearance when the maintenance man uses Hillyard 
Hi-Quality Floor Treatments and Hillyard methods. 
Hillyard products will master any “tough job” and 


Z1Z-O Pipe Clean 
BLOX-ODOR 


, : METAL-IFE 
serve efficiently and economically. anil 

; . ; . sal : 76 OTHER 
Call or wire the Hillyard Sales Co. for the Hillyard Main- QUALITY PRODUCTS 


tenance Expert in your locality. His advice and recom- 
mendations are yours for the asking. 










ee Te ey ee ee re rae 

: Hillyard Sales Co., St. Joseph, Mo. 

: Gentiemen:—Please send me your ‘‘Modern Maintenance 

: Manual”’ 

: Name 

: Title AR 
: eetYARD 
: City State “'S50umi use 


HILLYARD SALES COMPANY 


HILLYARD CHEMICAL CO.... ST. JOSEPH, MO. ... BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES... 
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.... for Good 
School Heating 


Today's Tempo 
Calls 


4 








COMFORT 
CONDITIONING 


DUNHAM 


atmospheric Steam Heating is a 





close to you as your telephone. 


These Sales Engineers who sell and service 
Dunham products are selected for their engi- 
neering records and ability to help you meet 
your heating problems with major economies 
in design, equipment, control and future 


performance. 


Your nearest sales engineer is listed here. 
We believe that you will find it helpful to 
confer with him on present or future projects. 
C. A. Dunham Co., 450 E. Ohio St., Chicago. 


In step with the efficiencies of Dunham Sub- 
national 
network of Qualified Sales Engineers, organ- 
ized to bring “Dunham Heating Service” as 
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HEATING SERVICE 






or cooperation call or write 
the nearest Sales Engineer 


Allentown, Pa.-C. L. Beckwith, 1846 Hamilton St. 
Atlanta, Ga.-F. R. Chadwick, 413 Bona Allen Bidg. 
Baltimore, Md.—Geo. O. Weber, 32 South St. 
Bangor, Maine—Chas. B. Downing, 104 Exchange St. 
Birmingham, Ala.—Hilton Smith, 307 N. 23rd 

Boston, Mass.-E. R. Kelly, 15 Hathaway St. 


s-, 


Ca 


is Champaign, Ill.-Robt. H. Bishop, 103 N. Second St. 
Chicago, Ill.-W. C. Zingheim, 450 E. Ohio St. 
Cincinnati, Ohio—O. J. Allonier, Union Central Bldg. 


Clarksburg, W. Va.-F.S. Thompson, 300 Stealey Ave. 


Cleveland, Ohio—C. E. Noel, 1836 Euclid Ave. 
Columbus, Ohio—J. W. Woolley, 179'4 N. High St. 


Davenport, lowa-D. C. Murphy, Security Bldg. 
Denver, Colo.-L. A. Michael, Rm. 213 Union Station 


Detroit, Mich.-W . H. Baldwin, 5757 Cass Ave. 
Duluth, Minn.-A. H. Kennedy, Glencoe Bldg. 

El Paso, Texas—Geo. W. Herlin, 401 N. Santa Fe St. 
Harrisburg, Pa.-P. A. Vannan, 3221 N.2nd St. 


Huntington W.Va.-H. Y. Keeler, Hines Bldg. 








School Roard News 





¢ Dayton, Ohio. The public schools have been 
reopened to 34,000 pupils who were forced to stop 
their studies a few weeks ago when funds became 
exhausted. The board has decided to operate on 
a pay-as-you-go basis with approximately $430,- 
000 available. 

¢ Highland Park, Mich. A half-time, half-wage 
plan for six custodial employees deemed physically 
unable to render full-time service, has been 
adopted by the board of education. Under the 
new plan, younger, more efficient men will be 
employed, at the same time giving a modest 
income to the aged employee in return for his 
past service. 

¢ San Antonio, Tex. Supt. J. C. Cochran has 
charged that the board of education is blocking 
his plan to eradicate secret societies, fraternities, 
and sororities from the public schools. The board 
has suspended the ban placed on organizations 
and popularity contests by the superintendent. 

@ New Wilmington, Pa. The school board has 
voted to start suit against taxpayers who have 
failed to pay their school per capita taxes during 
the past five years. Approximately 70 persons are 
delinquent in tax payments 

@ Wethersfield, Conn. The school board has 
approved a plan of insurance for teachers, under 
which the teachers will be protected from loss 
of salary due to illness. Teachers will be allowed 
$5 per day for any time lost. 

4 Paducah, Ky. The board of education has re- 
ceived a ruling from the assistant attorney gen- 
eral that it cannot use school funds to pay the 
cost of improving streets abutting on its proper- 
ties. The attorney general held that municipalities 
cannot require school boards to pay for street 
paving. 


¢ Ipswich, Mass. The Supreme Court has up- 
held the school board’s right to set and enforce 
an age limit for school entrance. A pupil was 
barred from ‘entering school because she was 
under the age limit. 

¢ Springfield, Ill. The school board has re 
ceived a report from its insurance committee, 
suggesting that the school system be appraised 
annually to effect a saving in insurance rates 
This year’s insurance, coverage of which amounts 
to $1,401,000, has expired and renewal has been 
effected for a three-year period. 

¢ Hawthorne, N. J. The school board has 
adopted a resolution, providing that either a 
school nurse or a principal must sign the slip 
permitting a child to receive medical attention. 
The board is anticipating difficulties because of 
the large number of emergency cases arising since 
liability insurance was taken out. Within a period 
of two months, ten cases were referred to local 
physicians for medical attention. 

@ Freehold, N. J. The school board has con- 
sidered a proposal that health insurance be 
provided for teachers and janitors. Mr. L. S. 
Cassel, supervising principal, has been authorized 
to confer with the policy committee on the 
matter of sick-leave absence for teachers and 
janitors 

4 Columbus, Ga. The school board has appro- 
priated $100 each for libraries at the Jordan 
vocational and junior high schools 

¢ Augusta, Ga. The school board has adopted 
a tuition fee of $25 a semester for nonresident 
pupils attending the Johnson Negro high school. 
@ Roodhouse, Ill. The school board installed 
venetian blinds in all the school buildings three 
years ago. The board is completely satisfied with 


Look for “Dunham 
Heating Service” in 
your Classified Directory 


DUNHAM 


Buffalo, N.Y.-E. H. Cox, J. I. Davidson, Crosby Bldg. 


Dallas, Texas—Jno. H. VanZandt, 1922 N . Haskell Ave. 


Des Moines, lowa-Dan C. Murphy, Old Colony Bldg. 


Grand Rapids, Mich.-R. E. DeKraker, 200 Ionia, N.W. 
Greenville,S.C.-R.K. Rouse, 201 Franklin Nat. LifeBldg. 


Houston, Tex.—P.H. Hensarling, 713 Bankers Mtge. Bldg. 
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Indianapolis, Ind.-Geo. G. Heidenreich, 156 E. Market 
Joliet, U11.-Fay W. Carrier, 810 Marioan St. 

Kalispell, Mont.—H. O. Voss, Whipps Block 

Kansas City, Mo.-H. H. Wright, 320 E. 10th St. 
Kingston, Pa.-D. B. Macdonald, 101 E. Walnut St. 
Little Rock, Ark.-Chas. C. Rose, 105 Scott St. 

Los Angeles, Calif.-C. H. Huckans, 9508. Broadway 
Louisville, Ky.-W. Hoeing, 1948 Deer Park Ave. 
Madison, Wis.-C. P. Finke, 333 W. Washington Ave. 
Memphis, Tenn.—Claude Fuson, Exchange Bldg. 
Michigan City, Ind.-W.G. Johnson, 506 E. 2nd St. 
Milwaukee, Wisc.—Chevy L. Chase, Empire Bldg. 
Minneapolis, Minn.-\. F. Uhl, 1328. Tenth St. 
Missoula, Mont.-W.M. Walterskirchen, 18008. 2nd St. 
Newark, N.J.-J. M. Chipman, 356 Wyoming Ave. 

New Haven, Conn.-Duncan MacArthur, 107 Grand Ave. 
New Orleans, La.—L. V. Cressy, 916 Union St. 

New York, N.Y.-M. D. Pence, 1840 R.C.A. Bldg. 
Oklahoma City, Okla.-F. X. Loeffler, 1604 N.W. 5th St. 
Omaia, Nebraska-B. R. Hawley, Electric Bldg. 
Philadelphia, Pa.-C. B. Eastman, 1500 Walnut Bldg. 
Pittsburgh, Pa.-C. W. Wheeler, Grant Bldg. 

Portland, Ore.-H. K. Mead, Guardian Bldg. 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y.-Geo. W. Kenney, 26 Fulton Ave. 
E. Providence, R.1.-H. M. Brightman, 27 Buckthorne 
Richmond, Va.-H. L. Pelouze, 311 Grace-American Bldg 
Rochester, N.Y.-Gray D. Dickason, Mercantile Bldg. 
St. Louis, Mo.-Guy L. Ranck, 4060 W. Pine Blvd. 

Salt Lake City, Utah-G. W. Williams, Dooly Bldg. 

San Antonio, Texas—H. J. Dalton, Smith- Young Tower 
San Francisco, Calif.-Paul W. Beggs, 665 Folsom St. 
Seattle, Wash.—Geo. Mead, Exchange Bldg. 

Spokane, Wash.—Francis J. Fallquist, W.305 Sprague 
Springfield, Mass.—J. A. Facey, 7 Kimberly Ave. 
Syracuse, N.Y.-E. R. Greeley, State Tower Bldg. 
Toledo, Ohio—G. L. Goins, 229 Erie St. 

Trenton, N.J.-W. E. Russell, 123 E. Hanover St. 
Washington, D.C.—Geo. F. Miller, 1625 K. 8t., N.W. 
White Plains, N.Y.-M. FE. Durkee, 121 Grandview Ave. 
Wichita, Kansas-J. M. O'Connor, 208 N. Waco Ave. 


CONSULT THE ARCHITECT FOR G90D DESIGN AND THE CONSULTING ENGINEER FOR MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT 





the change. With the use of these blinds, more 
light is obtained in the classrooms and_ the 
upkeep is much less than other types of blinds. 
@ Worcester, Mass. The school board has voted 
to discontinue the employment of enumerators 
in taking the school census. The abolition of 
enumerators is expected to save taxpayers ap- 
proximately $4,500. The work in the future will 
be carried out by attendance officers and other 
school officials. 

# Minneapolis, Minn. The board of education 
has voted to re-establish boiler insurance for 


the public schools. The policies will total $100,- 
000 


¢ Appleton, Wis. The school board has voted 
to invite the pupils of St. Joseph’s, St. Mary’s, 
St. Theresa, and Sacred Heart Schools to use the 
school gymnasiums one night a week each. It is 
required that the supervisor of each group shall 
submit an acceptable plan of medical supervision, 
such as is provided for public-school children. 

4 Lindstrom, Minn. The school board has re- 
jected a proposal to allow dancing in the public 
schools. The members of the parent-teacher asso- 
ciation were in favor of the proposal. 

¢ Waukesha, Wis. The school board has voted 
to arrange a citizenship day for all youths in the 
county who reach the age of 21. While the event 
is to be sponsored by the school board, the social- 
science department of the high school will have 
direct charge of the details. At the suggestion 
of Supt. R. F. Lewis, the board will shortly 
introduce a plan for post-school guidance. The 
purpose will be to reach out to those who have 
dropped school or who have graduated, and to 
offer the services of the schools in a variety of 
ways. 

@ Goose Creek, Tex. The school board has 
rejected a proposal to permit dances in the 
junior college gymnasium. 

¢ Cincinnati, Ohio. The board of education has 
begun plans for a board of control of high 
schools which is to formulate a manual of rules 
and regulations governing all athletic activities. 
These will include the plan of organization and 
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A Fine Example of KEWAUNEE Custom-Built Furniture 
for Secondary School Libraries and Reading Rooms 


In Addition to Fine Custom- 
Built Work KEWAUNEE Car- 


ries the Spirit of Design which 
the Architect wishes to Express 


Whether you wish custom-built Library Furni- 
ture, de ‘signed to carry out the spirit of design of 
your are shitect, or want standard equipment for 
the library or reading — in your schools, 
write Kewaunee. Our Library Furniture de- 
signers and craftsmen are bac ked by a wealth of 
experience in providing correct library equipment 
of all types to the nations’ schools. They stand 
ready to help you solve your Library and Read- 
ing Room equipment proble ms, without cost or 
ob ligation to you. Their cooperation will assure 
correct’ designs, sturdy construction, the very 
newest ideas and the pinnacle of efficiency. 


The Kewaunee Library Furniture Catalog is a 
reliable guide to the finest in standard equip- 
ment. It will be sent, without cost, on your 
request, 


ewnuiiees ced b> Z Co 


C. G. Campbell, Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 
313 Lincoln St., Kewaunee, Wis. 





The Library of the splendid New Senior High School, Menasha, Wis. 





Eastern Branch: 220 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. Custom-Built Library Equipment for this Beautiful Library was Designed by Architects 
Mid-West Office: 1208 Madison St., Evanston, Ill. FOELLER, SCHOBER & BERNERS, Green Bay, Wis. 
Representatives in Principal Cities Executed by KEWAUNEE MANUFACTURING CO., Kewaunee, Wis. 
more 
1 the idministration, the regulation and control of teachers’ salaries and $50,000 in maintenance obtain permission from the superintendent. The 
»linds. tunds, the employment of officials, the handling expenses. rule became necessary because salesmen had been 
voted 4 tickets, the scheduling of games, and the ¢ McHenry, Ill. The city council and the grade- in the habit of walking directly into the class- 
rators | promotion of the highest standards in the conduct ind high-school boards are co-operating in spon- rooms and taking up valuable time of the 
on of | t athletics. soring a winter-sports recreation program for teachers. 
'$ ap- ¢ Hamden, Conn. The board of education has young men and women of the community. The 4 Terre Haute, Ind. Three members of the 
e will proposed a survey of the school system, to be high-school gymnasium is being used in connec- school board, instead of two, took office on 
other conducted by a special committee of board mem- tion with the program. The program, which is January 1, 1939. The change is due to a new 
bers, school officials, and outsiders. The survey an experiment, will run through February. law passed a few years ago, extending the term 
cation § was ordered to determine if the school system can ¢ Omaha, Nebr. The high-scheol staff has be of office of city officials. Jay Short and Clark 
e for be operated more economically and efficiently. gun a check to determine if any secret clubs are Adams, whose terms expired on December 31, 
$100.- § ¢ Norwalk, Conn. The school board has re-_ in existence in the school, in violation of the succeeded themselves, and Henry J. West was the 
; tused a request of the Communist party for the school board’s rule. Under the board’s policy, new member. The two holdover members are 
voted ise of the high-school auditorium for a rally. students are permitted to organize social groups Charles Broadhurst and Al Woolford 
lary’s, # Newport, Ky. The board of education has which are not self-perpetuating. ¢ Omaha, Nebr. The school board has intro- 
se the é ipproved a contract with the city under which 4 Oklahoma City, Okla. A campaign has been juced a new policy, providing for consolidation 
It is | the board will pay one half of the costs for a started for an ordinance establishing a _ five of purchase and distribution of school supplies 
» shall E recreation project. The project includes the com- member school board. The ordinance would in a single department. Roy Neff, custodian of 
vision, | pletion of the high-school athletic stadium and provide for election of board) members on a_ supplies, is in full charge of supplies and ma- 
ren. the installation of floodlights, swimming pool, nonpartisan basis terials, including maintenance supplies, which had 
as re- Bf baseball fields, and tennis courts. Under the con- 4 Fort Worth, Tex. The school board has voted formerly been handled by the superintendent of 
public § tract, the city and the board will pay $65,000, to revise its rules, limiting school-board sessions _ buildings 
asso- § and the Federal Government will provide a grant to one a month. The board has been meeting ¢ Lawrence, Mass. The school board has pur- 
r Of $48,706 from one to three times a month to handle de- chased a sound system for the high school 
voted ; 4 Moorhead, Minn. The board of education tails of the building program and other school 4 South Hadley Falls, Mass. The school board 
in the § has placed an all-coverage insurance policy on activities has ruled that all future appointments to the 
event | school band instruments. Under the plan, it has 4 Indianapolis, Ind. Mrs. Ethel D. Budd, a_ teaching staff shall be made on the basis of 
social- : been possible to insure $2,100 worth of school- former teacher in the schools, has brought suit training for the particular position to be filled 
1 have § wned instruments against fire, theft, and break- igainst the board of education for reinstatement A definite set of qualifications will be prepared 
restion f age ind damages of $12,000, for alleged breach of to govern applicants for elementary- and high- 
shortly & ¢ Pontiac, Mich. The school board has ap 1 tenure contract. Mrs. Budd was employed from school positions 
The 9 Proved a plan to insure players against injury 1926 to 1931, but after completion of the 1930 4 Hartford, Conn. The board of education has 
» have § vhile engaged in games or practice. The plan 31 school year, was not given an assignment made sanitation in buildings its second major 
ind to - will remove parents’ financial liability which had She claimed she was entitled to re-employment ybjective in the program of modernization to be 
ety of f stricted the number of candidates for teams by virtue of a tenure contract indertaken. Attention will be given to the im- 
; F # Tulsa, Okla. The school board has voted to 4 Oklahoma City, Okla. The school board has nediate needs, including the replacement of toilets 
‘d has § continue its fight to retain the free lunch pro created the position of a cafeteria business man d drinking fountains, refrigeration and screen- 
in the gram in the schools. The state welfare com- ager. The new official will be required to control ing for cafeterias, new lighting systems, and im- 
mission had notified the board that no further cafeteria purchases so that local dealers will provement of heating systems 
on has lunds are available for the project meet the lowest market quotations # Boston, Mass. The school board has rejected 
f high # Battle Creek, Mich. The board of education, 4 LaSalle, Ill. Under a new rule of the school 1 proposal to curtail language teaching in the 
f rules laced with a serious financial situation, has voted board, solicitors and salesmen will not be al high schools. 
‘ivities. to Shorten the school year from 40 to 36 weeks. lowed in the school buildings. Signs will be placed @ Chanute, Kans. The board of education has 
yn and The change will effect a saving of $45,000 in on school doors, warning salesmen that they must been holding a 
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First, they learned that Liqua-San ““C’”—40% concentrated, and 
without wasteful impurities—dilutes with 3 or 4 parts water and 
gives more thorough bandwashings per dollar than any other soap. 


Second, they welcomed the soothing olive oil content. 


Third, they marveled at the tremendous economy offered by the 
sturdy, tamper-proof Sana-Lather—the dispenser that turns out 
soap in foam form—90% air, 9% water, and only 1% soap. 


This money-saving combination brings you savings in soap Costs 
which no other soap dispensing system can match. Try it—now. 


Te WONTINGTON <=> LABORATORIES ine 


HUNTINGTON.IMDIANA = ronowro 


month, in addition to its regular monthly meet- 
ing. At this dinner session the superintendent 
makes a report to the board on the educational 
philosophy and activities of the school system. 
A principal, or a member of the school staff, 
reports specifically on the work of his department. 
The members of the board are satisfied that these 
meetings are the most valuable part of their 
board service because they give the members a 
new insight into the meaning of the school. 

4 Fremont, Ohio. The board of education has 
voted to spend $76.78 for insurance protection on 
the Ross High School band instruments. The 
band instruments are considered as school-board 
property and the insurance is intended to pro 
vide protection when the instruments are left 
behind after transportation in a private vehicle 


STATE BOARD SOUGHT BY ILLINOIS 
STATE BODY 

A state school board to act as a fact-finding 
body on a noncompulsory consolidation basis 
was advocated by the legislative committee at 
the annual meeting of the Illinois State School 
Board and City Superintendents, held in Spring- 
field, on November 17 and 18. The meeting was 
well attended, with 350 delegates and others 
present 

Mr. B. M. Kohler, Chicago, committee chair- 
man and president of Glencoe District Board No 
35, said the committee recommended that the 
association ask for a state school board to act 
as a fact-finding group to report to the legisla- 
ture and oppose compulsory consolidation. He 
pointed out that by combining districts it is 
possible to give children better opportunities in 
education. 

Mr. B. B. Voris, Waterloo, rong og the presi- 
dent’s address, and Mayor John W. Kapp gave 
the address of welcome. Reports were read by 
A. D. McLarty, Springfield, secretary, and by 
Harry H. Coe, Springfield, treasurer. Mr. Mc- 
Larty discussed legislation at length, talking 
briefly on the two special sessions 


RICH LIQUA~SAN “C” DISPENSED 
IN THICK, CREAMY LATHER FORM 


YOU CAN EASILY SEE why 371 school executives switched 
last year to Liqua-San “‘C” and the Sana-Lather Dispenser. 
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At the afternoon session, Mr. W. A. Clifford, 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y., spoke on “What State Organi- 
zations of School-Board Members Are Doing 
for the Advancement of Education.” Mr. Clifford 
said Illinois would be better off with a state 
board of education. 

Mr. Lynn Thompson, Minneapolis, spoke on 
“Purposes of a National Association of School- 
Board Members.” This organization which is in 
process of organization, will hold its first meeting 
in Chicago to act as a clearinghouse for legislative 
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and other ideas pertaining to schools. It will be 
a voice in expressing itself nationally on legisla- 
tion affecting education. 

The Association declared in favor of a law 
providing for the consolidation of building and 
educational funds in school districts so that there 
always will be available in the building fund 
an amount equal to the rate of 12% cents on 
each $1,000 of assessed valuation of property in 
each district. 

Other resolutions called for the clarification 
of the municipal budget law and more flexible 
provisions, a material increase in the state dis- 
tributive fund to schools; legislation authorizing 
unit school districts operating grades one to 
twelve to levy tax rates equal to the combined 
rates now authorized; legislation providing for 
an adequate pension fund for teachers, properly 
safeguarded, and on an actuarial basis. 

The Association authorized the president to 
appoint a committee to study plans for payment 
by the state of the cost of a minimum educational 
program in all schools. 

At the business session, the Association elected 
officers for the next year. Ira E. Garman, Bell- 
wood, was elected president. Harold Norman 
Bannockburn, was named vice-president. 


SCHOOL-BOARD MEMBERS MEET AT 
CARO, MICHIGAN 


A sectional meeting of the Michigan Depart- 
ment of School-Board Members and Superit- § 
tendents was held at Caro, on December 5, t0 
discuss the dilemma in which the schools of the 
state find themselves because of the 40 per cent 
reduction in state aid. The group voted to re 
quest a deficiency appropriation when the state 
legislature meets in January 

The association favored a resolution asking the 
legislature not to delegate to any person or body 
the power of cutting appropriations for state 
aid for schools. A plan was approved to assist 
in insuring funds to provide a minimum of school 
training for each child in the state 
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a beauty in Both DESIGN oun ACTION 


At long last awkward, unsightly overhead door 
checks need no longer be accepted as a necessary evil. 
They can be displaced by the specification of Rixson 
UNI-CHECK — at about the same cost level — UNI- 
CHECK is installed in the floor, practically out of 
sight. It enhances the appearance of a fine door with 
its small top and bottom pivots instead of bulky 
hinges. 

UNI-CHECK requires only 25¢” of floor depth: 
Can be readily installed in any type of floor with or 
without a threshold. It closes the door gently and 
positively. There are only six sturdy moving parts and 


no complicated adjustments to make. 
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RIXSON UNI-CHECK 


For Single Acting Interior Doors 


UNI-CHECK is suitable for any single swing in- 
terior door, wood or metal, and no unsightly arms 


project whether the door is open or closed. 
Made in three capacities. Write for data sheet. 
Your nearest Rixson representative will gladly 
demonstrate UNI-CHECK to you. 


THE OSCAR C. RIXSON CO. 


4450 Carroll Avenue Chicago, Illinois 


New York: 101 Park Ave., and 2034 Webster Ave., 

Philadelphia: 211 Greenwood Ave., Wyncote, 

San Francisco: 116 New Montgomery 8t., 

Atlanta: 152 Nassau St., Los Angeles: 909 Santa Fe Ave., 
New Orleans: 1001 Broadway, London, Ontario, Canada 
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PETERSON 
Built-In Quality 


Laboratory and Library Furniture 


EQUIP FOR TOMORROW'S NEEDS - 
Furniture means quality materials, 


proved designs and skilled assemblage. Over forty- 
four years of laboratory and library equipment 
building is your guarantee of long 
service. 


Peterson Furniture will be found in the naticn’s leading 


educational institutions. Much 


ment installed 30 and more years ago is still in active 

1 service bearing witness to 
the painstaking care in 
workmanship and_ selec- 
tion of materials which 
has always typified these 
products. 


Leonarp Peterson & Co., INC. 


Manufacturers of Guaranteed Laboratory and Library Furniture 


OFFICE AND FACTORY 
1222-34 Fullerton Avenue 





New Books 





The Daily Schedule and High-School 

Organization 

By R. Emerson Langfitt. Cloth, 331 pages. 
Price, $2.50. The Macmillan Company, New 
York, N. Y. 

This book discusses (a) the underlying related 
problems of pupil load, teaching load, and cur- 
riculum-making; (b) building facilities, (c) the 
techniques of schedule-making and pupil regis- 
tration. The economical and efficient daily sched- 
ule for high schools is in the author’s opinion a 
complicated major problem of high-school ad- 
ministration and has an important bearing on 
school costs, teaching results, and_ general 
efficiency. 

Pension Facts for Teachers 

By Ida E. Housman, M.A. Cloth, 350 pages 
Published by the American Book Company, New 
York, N. Y. 

The first state to establish a state-wide dis- 
ability annuity system was New Jersey which 
state has since passed through the successive 
stages of financial unsoundness to actuarial 
stability. 

The author, therefore, having the New Jersey 
pattern before her, presents her subject in the 
form of pertinent questions and answers. Thus, 
she goes into the history of the pension systems 
in the United States and brings to her service the 
experience of many states in the realm of teach- 
rs’ pensions and annuity funds 

It may be said in connection with this book 
that Ida Housman has had an exceptional ex- 
perience in the field of teachers’ pensions. She 
may well be singled out as one who has been a 
champion of the cause in which she enlisted and 
not only engaged in combats which were designed 
to frustrate her efforts but carried on a battle 
royal with the politicians who from time to time 
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GYMNASIUM - PLAYGROUND - POOL EQUIPMENT 


**Louden apparatus is authentic—first in 
design, utility, material and workman- 
ship — superior in every quality that in- 
sures perfect performance. 


In any plan for a gymnasium or recreational de- 
velopment, we are able to give matchless service. 
Our Planning Bureau is expert at helping you select 
proper equipment for a Gymnasium, or at laying 
out a rural school yard or a large city park. Back 
of our recommendations is no the -orizing, no guess 
work, no untried ideas. 

SERVICE 
is back of it. 


is a mighty word when Porter 


Send for our new Catalog No. 8-S of Play- 


ground Equipment or our new Catalog No. 


Copies of new catalog gladly 
sent on request to superintend 
ents of schools, school business 


managers and school-house 


architects 


The J. E. 


Successor to A. G 


Chicago, Illinois 


sought to divert the state teachers’ pension fund 
for other purposes 

At the same time, she had to combat the over 
zealous teachers against fostering the inexpedient 
ind unwise in building up a sound pension sys 
tem. Many of the things she touches upon in the 
book may be suggestive and helpful to those 
concerned in retirement funds. Thev deal in an 
illuminating manner with the legal, financial, and 
idministrative phases of the subject. 

By virtue of her long years of intimate know] 
edge with retirement-fund plans, she is most 
competent to discuss them. This volume is an 
eloquent testimonial of her achievement. 
Building Exits Code, 1938 

Paper, 102 pages. Price, 75 cents. Published by 
the National Fire Protection Association, Boston, 
Mass 

This is the fifth edition of the exit require 
ments set up by the National Fire Protection 
Association. It contains the standard regulations 
of the Association which are intended to pre- 
scribe reasonable measures for minimizing fire 
losses and dangers to life. The rules cover stairs 
and stair enclosures, doors, aisles and corridors, 
elevators, fire escapes, signs and lighting, and 
ilarm systems. The sections referring to school- 
houses remain unchanged from the 1934 code 
Standards for College Buildings 

By E. S. Evenden, G. D. Strayer, and N. L. 
Engelhardt. Cloth, xii-226 pages. Price, $2.25 
Published by Teachers College, Columbia Univer 
sity, New York, N. Y. 

The score cards for elementary 


and secondary 
school buildings 


, prepared by Straver and Engel 
hardt, have been widely used in the United States 
ind have been found handy in working out bal- 
anced judgments on the physical condition and 
the educational serviceability of school plants 
The present book applies to college buildings the 
techniques used successfully for elementary- and 
secondary-school plants 

For many years there has been a steady de- 
velopment in the planning and construction of 
school buildings. By the trial-and-error method 


9-S of Gymnasium Equipment today.” 


THE LOUDEN LINE 


A Division of 


PORTER Corporation 


Spalding & Bros. Co., Gymnasium Equipment Division 


and Chicago Gymnasium Equipment Company 


OTTAWA, ILLINOIS 





and by an amount of scientific research, numer- 
ous practices of classroom arrangement, fenestra- 
tion, corridor and stairway arrangement, interior 
finish and decoration, service systems, etc., have 
become widely accepted as producing economical 
instructionally efficient, hygienically satisfactory, 
and comfortable school buildings. The designers 
of college buildings have persistently flouted these 
practices and have designed and built entire 
groups without regard to the limitations and the 
accepted practices of elementary- and secondary- 
school design. As a rule, they have developed 
monumental college groups. They have produced 
libraries which are reminiscent of gothic cathe- 
drals and as practical for library practice as 4 
gothic church should be; they have built class 
room and laboratory buildings which might pass 
for Renaissance palaces, but which are wasteful 
in corridor and stairway arrangement, which have 
odd-shaped and impractical classrooms and lee 
ture halls, and which skimp certain departments 
and waste space in others. Even when a so-called 
“modern” style of design is adopted, the most 
essential standards of lighting and_ ventilation 
have been more conspicuous by their absence than 
their correct application. The worst aspect of the 
matter is the fact that the buildings are costly 
ind permanent so that the errors will be inflicted 
upon students and professors for generations 
come 

The present score cards and directions for us 
ipply to college buildings the standards of plan 
ind construction found successful in elementary- 
school plants. They make allowance, so far as the 
authors’ observations and experiences permit, for 
flexibility and the more generous size arrange 
ments which buildings used entirely by adults 
seem to demand. The score cards take up: (@) 
the buildings in general; (b) the site; (c) the 
service system; (d) the design and interior finish 
of instructional rooms; (¢) the design, com 
struction, and equipment of special units, such 3 
the administration building, the library, the audi- 


(Concluded on page 92) 
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Modern Schoolroom 
Gnecify Sterling Greensite 


ROGRESSIVE | schools 


everywhere are 


showing a marked preference for this attrac- 
tive, sight-saving board that so greatly increases 
visibility ; adds so much 


STERLING 


«fC» LIFELONG «4 


BLACKBOARD 


room. 


Sterling 
STERLING GREENSITE AND 
STERLING BLACK 


A permanent cement-asbestos backing 
with a superior writing surface makes 
Sterling the favorite board. Green or 
black. 


OLD RELIABLE 


HYLOPLATE 


AOE MA 


BLACKBOARD 


HYLOPLATE GREENSITE AND 
HYLOPLATE BLACK 


A durable, velvety writing surface. 
Proved for 50 years by schools every- 
where. Solid wood-fibre backing. Green 
or black. 


(Concluded from page 90) 
torium, the health and recreation buildings, and 
the dormitories and social rooms. 

So-called “standards” for school buildings can 
be considered true standards for a very brief 
period of years only. The constant changes in 
schoo! organization and teaching methods and 
the steady improvement in the lighting, heating, 
and other services make it necessary to revise al! 
standards from year to year. A book like the 
present is, perhaps, not defensible from a purely 
scientific standpoint, except for a year or two 
after publication. It does, however, provide for 
at least a decade, a practical means of compre- 
hensively judging college buildings if the college 
administrators and architects will add sound per- 
sonal judgment based upon their own experience 
and ability 
Floor Maintenance 

Paper, 48 pages. Published by the Eau Claire Book & 
Stationery Company, Eau Claire, Wis 

Successful floor maintenance depends entirely on methods 
and products. Floors will last indefinitely without treat- 
ment, but they will merely exist. Floors must be treated 
properly and maintained by some hard-and-fast rules 

The present booklet is a reference book for floor 
finishes and treatments. It outlines procedures prepara- 
tory to surfacing and resurfacing, and offers specifications 
for finishing materials, and for various treatments for 
wood, terrazzo, rubber, cork, tile, marble, and concrete 
floors. A checking list is included, as well as charts for 
treatment and maintenance, and drying and coverage 
Paying for Our Public Schools 

By Frank W. Cyr, Arvid J. Burke, and Paul R. Mort. 
Cloth, 200 pages. Price, $2. International Textbook Co., 
Scranton, Pa. 

This book restates briefly and in terms of the newest 
statistics the argument for state and federal equalization 
of school support, new techniques of taxation, and better 
ment of school services in underprivileged areas 
American Hardwood Flooring and Its Uses 

By W. LeRoy Neubrech. Paper, 35 pages. Price, 10 
cents. For sale by Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C 

This bulletin, prepared under the general supervision 
of Fletcher H. Rawls, Assistant Director of the Bureau, 


and Sterling Black are 
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smooth writing surface 
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nor ‘“‘screech’’ with Sterling because these boards 


have a hard, even surface that bites into the chalk 


‘*Greensite”’ 


installation. 


for folder. 


A-1| for free samples 


MANLFACTULERS 


Crayons 





and P. A. Hayward. Chief of the Forest Products Divi- 
sion, will be helpful in meeting the need for authentic in- 
formation on the manufacture of hardwood flooring, the 
types available, its application and finishes. The booklet 
takes up types of flooring, methods of laying floors, 
finishes and refinishing 

College and University Business Organization 

By John B. Goodwin. Paper, 26 pages. Price, 10 cents 
Bulletin No. 13, Series No. III, October, 1938. Pub- 
lished by the American Council on Education, 744 Jack 
son Place, Washington, D. C 

Ihe present bulletin, one of a series by the Financial 
Advisory Service, aims to review briefly the various types 
of business organization commonly found in colleges and 
universities and their advantages or disadvantages. A 
valuable summary of principles is included 
Handbook for Compiling Age-Grade-Progress Statistics 

By David Segel. Paper, 31 pages. Price, 10 cents. 
Bulletin No. 83, 1938, of the U. S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C 

rhe problem of pupil progress and adjustment is one 
of major interest wherever schools are operating. Parents, 
is well as teachers, are eager that every child shall ad- 
vance at a reasonably regular rate. 

This handbook outlines procedures by which ind‘vidual 
school systems, or larger units of school administration 
may study the more general features of the progress of 
school children. These procedures are concerned with the 
collection of data on the age-grade and the age-grade 
progress situation, together with brief methods for relat- 
ing scores of pupils on scholastic aptitude and achieve 
ment tests to their age-grade-progress classification. It is 
conceded that considerable information will be needed 
before a satisfactory adjustment can be made for a given 
pupil. With all the data in hand a definite analysis can 
be made of a pupil who is retarded and above normal 
ige for the grade. It can also be determined whether he 

intellectually retarded, and what his level of achieve- 


ment n reading, arithmetic, language, history, and 
ther subject An educational plan must be outlined for 
the year based yon the pupil’s social and vocational 
need rhe objective in every method of guidance is the 


best possible adjustment between the child and his 
environment 
Public Funds for Church and Private Schools 

By R. J Gabel Cloth, xvi—858 pages Price, $4 
DeSales College Book Store, Toledo, Ohio. 

Public aid to private and sectarian schools has been a 


with the slightest pressure. Sterling Boards are of 
uniform thickness and extra long lengths, to simplify 


Let Weber Costello show you how inexpensive it is 
to outfit your entire new school building with im- 
proved, sight-saving Sterling ‘‘Greensite”’ 


Write 


WEBER iat LO CoO. 


= CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ML. 
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major controverted issue in American educational history. 
The present study outlines the problem from the stand- 
point of religious schools. The final section shows that the 
questions involved are not settled in the minds of many 
who hold for religion as a necessary element in education. 
The Elementary School Principalship 

By Bess Goodykoontz and Jessie A. Lane. Paper, 43 
pages. Price, 10 cents. Bulletin No. 8, 1938, of the U. § 
Office of Education, Washington, D. C 

During the past two decades the elementary school 
principalship has expanded rapidly in function and ex 
hibited many of the aspects of growth which characterize 
a developing profession 

The present report gives the results of a study of the 
changes in the profession and the situation in which they 
have resulted. Of the 661 institutions giving an affirma- 
tive answer to the question, “‘Are there in your school 
organized facilities for the training of elementary-schoo 
principals?”’ 33 furnished lists of courses which they 
require or advise those interested in the field to include 
in their programs 

Carefully designed curriculums centering upon the signi- 
ficant problems of the principal were reported by 4 
number of the larger graduate schools. Such genera 
courses can be of very great value it is felt, to a prin 
cipal, both because of their content value and because 
he gets the viewpoints of general supervisors. The number 
and scope of the courses, and the fact that prospec 
tive principals are required to take them, seem to it 
dicate a growing interest in this field of teacher training 
and a recognition of the professional status which the 
principalship is attaining 
Little Cumsee in Dixie 

By Halsa Alison Kyser. Cloth, 158 pages. Price, $1.50 
Longmans, Green & Company, New York, N. Y. 

This is the story of Tecumseh, a colored boy, who loved 
to play and fish and hunt over an old plantation and who 
found the treasure box which saved Miss Alice and Mars 
lorm from the loss of the old estate. Diction and action 
are suitable for children in the middle grades 
Centerville 

By Paul R. Hanna, Genevieve Anderson, and William 
S. Gray. Cloth, 288 pp. Price, 92 cents. Scott, Foresmas 
& Company, New York, N. Y. 

The novel typography and the very ‘‘different’’ illustra 
tions are well justified by the text of this social-scienct 
reader. The book is intended for children in the fifth and 
sixth grades and describes the business of an average 
American village 
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IN THE IDEAL SCHOOL 


School Building News 


a ae 


4 Two Harbors, Minn. Bids have been received 
for the construction of the second unit of the 
high school, to be erected at a cost of $336,336 
A PWA grant of $151,351 has been obtained by 
the board. 

4 Springfield, Mass. Bids have been received 
for the construction of the new trade school, 
to cost $787,000. 

4 New York, N. Y. Efforts of school officials 
and patrons to salvage the school-building pro- 
gram from the slash made by the City Planning 
Commission was met with defeat when the 
board of estimate adopted its capital outlay 
budget for 1939. 

The board of estimate has voted to give the 
board of education $3,686,000 in new appropria- 
tions for 1939. This is $1,745,000 more than the 
$1,941,000 recommended by the planning com- 
mission. It was pointed out that unless a mini- 
mum of $10,000,000 is allocated for the purchase 
of new school sites, there will be a standstill in 
school-building construction after the schools now 
in process of construction have been completed. 

¢ Independence, Kans. The board of educa- 
tion has begun the construction of a physical- 
education building for the high school. Two 
further projects will be the construction of two 
grade-school buildings. All of the projects are 
part of the half-million-dollar program of the 
board which is being carried out with the aid of 
a PWA grant 

4 Norfolk, Va. The contract has been let for 
the construction of a junior-senior high school, 
to cost $369,000. 

4 Sauk Centre, Minn. Work will shortly be 
started on the new PWA school-building program, 
to involve an expenditure of $254,000. 

4 Marshfield, Wis. Bids have been received for 
the construction of the new high school, to cost 
$367,920. 


Solar Self-Closing Receptacles are familiar 
pieces of equipment in washrooms, cor- 
ridors and toilet-rooms. 


But now a rapidly increasing number of 
educators are having them put in all their 
classrooms. 


Solar receptacles hold all the waste and 
keep it out of sight. They create an atmos- 
phere of efficiency. At a touch, the swing- 
ing top opens to receive scraps of paper 
and other litter—then it silently closes 
again. Unsightly material is safely con- 
fined, away from observing eyes. Students 
gladly cooperate in keeping classrooms 
neater and cleaner than ever before—after 
a way is provided. 


Solars save school money, too. They last 
for years. Replacements are eliminated. 
Less time is required to empty them. 
Users say they soon pay for themselves. 


There are so many reasons why Solars are 
the ideal containers for your school that 
we would like to give you the facts. Learn, 
too, how easily they will fit into your 
budget. 


Send today for our attractive illustrated 
booklet—mailed free. 


SOLAR-STURGES MFG. CO. 


MELROSE PARK, ILLINOIS 








¢ Hamilton, Ohio. The contract has been let 
for the Ross Township school building, to cost 
$200,000. 

¢ Cave Spring, Ga. Construction work will be 
started on a two-story building for the Georgia 
School of the Deaf, to cost $402,000. 

4 Norwalk, Conn. A city-wide modernization 
program has been started, at a cost of $900,000. 

4 Nashville, Tenn. Plans have been completed 
for the new Howard School, to cost $460,000. 

4 Madison, Wis. The city council has ap- 
proved the site for the new Washingtcn-Doty- 
Draper School, to be erected at a cost of $578,- 
000. The city’s share of the cost will be $318,000, 
ind the Federal Government will furnish $260,- 
000. 

4 Chanute, Kans. The board of education has 
begun the construction of an elementary-school 
building, to cost $100,000. The board has ob- 
tained a PWA grant of $45,000 to aid in the 
construction. Joseph W. Radotinsky, Kansas City, 
is the architect. 

4 Galena, Ill. The board of education has 
begun work on a PWA program of school-build- 
ing improvements, to include additions to the 
high school, and the rehabilitation of two ele- 
mentary schools. The program also includes a 
new concrete heating plant, to be located in the 
rear of the high school. The Central and Semi- 
nary Hill schools will have new lighting systems, 
toilets, drinking fountains, bulletin boards, and 
new storage facilities for books and supplies. 
Smoke screens, fire escapes, and other fire-preven- 
tion facilities will be installed. 

@ Harlan, Ky. The board of education, with 
the aid of the PWA, has begun the construction 
of an addition to the elementary school, to cost 
$40,000 

#4 Dayton, Ky. The board of education is com- 
pleting a PWA project involving the construction 
of a small auditorium and classroom building. The 
building includes space for two classrooms and a 
large laboratory. 

¢ Bowling Green, Ky. A modern lighting sys- 
tem has been installed in the Center Street 


School. The entire building has been remodeled, 
redecorated, and beautified. 

¢ Northampton, Mass. Plans have been com- 
pleted for a new senior-high-school building, to 
cost approximately $650,000. 

















4 Wheeling, W. Va. The school board of Ohio 
County has distributed fire insurance in the 
amount of $1,028,000 to 52 agents of the county. 
The insurance represents policies which expired 
recently. 

¢ Dubuque, Iowa. Construction work has been 
started on the Marshall elementary school. The 
building will be financed with a PWA grant of 
$343,000 and a bond issue of $420,000. 

@ Minneapolis, Minn. Construction work has 
been started on the new southwest district high 
school, to cost $400,000. 

# Ysleta, Tex. Plans have been started for a 
stadium and an addition to the high school, to 
cost $100,000. 

¢ Two Harbors, Minn. The contract has been 
let for the construction of the new high school, to 
cost $214,974 

# Delhi, N. Y. Construction work has been 
started on the central school building, to cost 
$725,000 

# Noblesville, Ind. The contract has been let 
for the construction of a high school, in Walnut 
Grove, to cost $212,000. The school board has 
received a grant of $97,000 from the Federal 
Government for the project. 

@ Chicago, Ill. Construction work has been 
started on a new vocational school, to cost $3,- 
150,000. The school will have 40 classrooms and 
57 shops and will accommodate 4,000 pupils. 

4 Indianapolis, Ind. Bids have been received 
for the construction of the Milo H. Stuart Me- 
morial unit of the Arsenal Technical High School. 

4 Bartlesville, Okla. The public schools have 
undertaken a one-half-million-dollar school-build- 
ing program under the PWA. The program 
comprises a senior-high-school building, a voca- 
tional-arts building, and additions to two ele- 
mentary schools. Construction work has been 
started on the high-school and vocational building. 
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TO MEET EVERY NEED - - 


HAND DRYING OR HAIR DRYING. 
FOR NEW CONSTRUCTION - - OR MODERNIZATION 


95 


IN 


No matter what the conditions may be there is a SANI-DRI model that will help solve the school 
washroom problem. Hand driers that provide more sanitary drying service and aid to keep washrooms 


clean—hair driers that dry thoroughly right down to the scalp - quickly - preventing winter colds - and 
expediting traffic through the drying room. 


[llustrated on this page are Model “SR-W” hand drier, suitable for new construction or moderniza- 
. ak AL) . . . . . . . . ~ . 
tion; Model “SF” hand drier for installation in buildings already in operation; Model “SR-H” hair 
drier for new construction or modernization; and Model “SF-W” 


hair drier equipped with properly timed automatic cut-off switch and 
suitable for installation with little or no construction changes. 


Illustrated literature and suggestions gladly supplied-upon request. 


Be 
le. 


Above: Model ‘’SR-W”’ 


SANI-DRI Hand Drier 





A MODERN JUNIOR-HIGH- 
SCHOOL BUILDING 


(Concluded from page 48) 
The floor is of polished oak and the ceiling 
is of acoustical tile in a pleasing pattern. 
The wainscot of the reading room extends 
to the height of the shelving. Both the 
wainscot and the shelving are of walnut. 
The furniture is of maple, finished in 
walnut to match the trim. The walnut 
charging desk with Cararra glass top, 
forms an integral part of the reading room. 
Modernistic lighting fixtures, an alumi- 
num-dial clock, and venetian blinds add 
charm to this attractive suite. 

The cafeteria comprises the following: 
A dining hall seating five hundred stu- 
dents, a large, well-lighted, and well- 
ventilated kitchen, a centrally located 
Office for the cafeteria manager, a sound- 
proof dishwashing room, a storeroom, and 
a screened garbage room with exterior exit. 
Students enter the cafeteria from two 
directions and form two lines. 

The principal’s suite, comprising the 
outer office, the records office, and the 
principal’s office, is located near the main 
entrance. A fireproof vault for storing 
records opens into the records office. Toilet 
facilities are found in both the principal’s 
office and that of his assistant. A program 
Clock located in this suite controls the 
auxiliary clocks and signals throughout the 
building. The windows are equipped with 
venetian blinds. 

The boiler room, situated at the rear 


SANI-DRI DIVISION — DEPT. 2 


Left: Model “SR-H” 
SANI-DRI Hair Drier 


Manufactured and Distributed by 


CHICAGO HARDWARE FOUNDRY CO. 


Dependable Since 1897 





Left: 


of the central wing of the building, is 
designed to eliminate explosion hazard. 
Its reinforced-concrete smokestack is a 
separate unit. Two automatically controlled 
steam boilers, fired by natural gas, furnish 
heat for all the building except the gymna- 
sium, which employs separate gas units 
with forced circulation. Auxiliary auto- 
matic, gas-fired boilers furnish hot water 
for the kitchens and the gymnasium 
showers. 

Typical classrooms are equipped with 


slate blackboards, cork tack _ strips, 
bulletin boards, a recessed bookcase, a 
teachers’ cloakroom, translucent shades 


operating from the middle of the windows, 
and six semi-indirect lighting fixtures. 
Throughout the building metal sashes 
extending to the ceiling and arranged to 
prevent glare on the front blackboard give 
an abundance of natural light. Classrooms 
are equipped with six lighting fixtures on 
two circuits, either or both of which 
circuits may be used when needed. 
Extending over the driveway at the rear 
of the building is a marquee providing 
protection for students alighting from cars 
in bad weather. Individual metal lockers, 
provided with master-key combination 
locks, are recessed in the corridor walls on 
both floors. Locks on all doors are oper- 
ated by a single master key. All service 
entrances, located in the rear of the build- 
ing, are easily accessible to driveways. A 
landscape engineer has been employed and 
work on the grounds is now in progress. 


NORTH CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Right: 
“SF” SANI-DRI 
Hand Drier 





Model 
SANI-DRI Hair Drier with 
properly timed automatic 
cut-off switch. 


Model 


“SF.w”’ 





THE 


LORIMIER SCHOOL 
(Continued from page 53) 

machines, and cupboards. Adjoining the 
room there is a general shop for boys 
equipped with benches and tools for wood- 


work, metalwork, electrical work, and 
drawing tables. Two general classrooms 
and boys’ toilets occupy the balance of the 
floor. 

The typical classrooms are designed to 
accommodate 40 pupils each. They are 
provided with metal lockerobes across the 
rear, blackboards, and cork panel board. 
Ample electric lighting outlets for picture 
projection and for a public-address sys- 
tem, as well as for clocks, are provided. 

On the second floor there is a large li- 
brary which is used for study and recrea- 
tional reading. A librarian’s office and 
workroom adjoins. On the same floor there 
are four additional classrooms, a princi- 
pal’s office, students’ and teachers’ rest 
room, a storage room, and girls’ toilets. 

On the ground floor a cafeteria and 
kitchen have been provided. The dining 
room of the suite has a seating capacity of 
180 and has been so treated that it is used 
for art and music classes. 


The Construction of the Building 


The foundations of the building are con- 
crete and the walls above grade are brick. 
In harmony with the colonial style of the 
building, the brick are variegated in color 
from light red to purplish black, laid in 
garden wall bond, set in light mortar, with 
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SHELDON LABORATORY FURNITURE 


No. M-80-C COMBINATION TABLE 


Many educators are now turning to combination Foods and 
Clothing laboratories as a practical and economical means of pro- 
viding schools with a variety of homemaking facilities. 


Six tables, such as the No. M-80-C illustrated above, will accomo- 
date classes of 24 students for foods or clothing classes. 
signed flexibility of this unit is such that it provides efficient facili- 
ties for the teaching of both subjects in only one laboratory room. 


Send our Planning Department sketches of your floor plans. 
Homemaking laboratory layouts will be made and submitted as 


blueprints for your approval. 


no obligation and is furnished without charge to schools. 


245 PAGE CATALOG ON REQUEST 


E. H. SHELDON & COMPANY 


Muskegon, 732 Nims Street 





This Sheldon service involves you in 
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cut-stone trim. The exterior metalwork is 
copper and a minimum of wood cornice has 
been used. The windows are wood with 
wide casings divided with muntins. The in- 
terior floors, stairs, and ceilings are of con- 
crete, and the roof is of wood construction, 
covered with slate. 

The finish floors in the classrooms and 
the second-floor corridor are linoleum. 
Maple has been used on the assembly-gym- 
nasium floor. The first-floor corridor and 
stair treads are terrazzo, as are also the 
floors of the toilet rooms. The interior walls 
and ceilings of the classroom are plastered. 
In the shop, gymnasium, and toilets vitreous 
brick has been used for walls. All corridors 
and stairs have brick wainscoting, with a 
color band on top. In the corridors, the 
recessed drinking fountains have backs of 
brightly colored tile representing scenes of 
interest to children. Excellent use has been 
made of incidents in the stories of Mark 
Twain, Robert Louis Stevenson, and other 
classical authors. 

The plumbing is standard cast-iron and 
steel piping, with modern chinaware fix- 
tures, and heavy-duty flush valves, etc. 

Low-pressure steam is used for direct 
radiation in the classrooms. The ventilat- 
ing ducts are connected to the wardrobes, 
and exhaust fans in the attic provide ample 
changes of air. The gymnasium, assembly, 
and cafeteria have unit ventilators. Ex- 
haust fans have been placed to serve the 
locker and shower rooms and the toilets. 

The educational planning for the build- 
ing was initiated by Supt. Louis J. Schultz, 


and the plans were completed with the ap- 
proval of Dr. N. E. Viles, State Director of 
School Buildings for Missouri. The board 
of education in charge consisted of Mr. B. 
Hugh Smith, president; H. A. Lang, vice- 
president; Walter H. Oberheide, treasurer ; 
E. L. McClintock; John Kraft; J. Morton 
Thompson; Elizabeth Walther, secretary. 
William B. Ittner, Inc., acted as architects 
and engineers. 

The building was financed through a 
bond issue and a PWA grant. It contains 
360,000 cu. ft. and the cost was as follows: 


General, plumbing, never and 
electrical work ee $120,171.50 


Cabinetwork 


(oa Ere! 2,886.00 
Miscellaneous furniture... 4,366.50 
Stage equipment ............... 485.00 
Electric fixtures and bronze tablet 1,625.00 
Gymnasium equipment ........ 750.00 


Total cost.... $130,284.00 


WPA SCHOOL PROJECTS 

A recent report issued by the Works Progress 
Administration deals with the number and kind 
of projects financed by the Federal Government, 
and, of course, discusses the aid extended to the 
schoolhousing of the United States. 

While large sums have gone for the construc- 
tion of roadways, bridges, sewage plants, and 
water works a liberal support has been extended 
to the construction of public buildings. By Octo- 
ber 1, 1937, the government had completed work 
on 50,000 public buildings. This work included 
1,800 new school buildings, with a capacity of 
about 280,000 pupils. Some college buildings are 
included in this total, but elementary- and high- 
school buildings predominate. New schools were 
built in about all of the states, with large num- 
bers located in the Southern States. More than 
200 new schools were erected in Oklahoma alone. 


In each of the states of South Carolina, Georgia, 
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Arkansas, and New Mexico more eo 
schools were constructed with federal 


Kentucky, 
100 new 
aid. 

It is interesting to note that many small, un 
safe, and insanitary structures, housing less than 
150 pupils, were replaced. This means that one 
fourth of these consist of one- and two-room 
schools. Almost 40 per cent of the new buildings 
iccommodate from 50 to 150 pupils and are 
located in small communities or consolidated 
school districts. 

In the matter of renovations, 
projects covering practically all states had by 
October, 1937, reached the number of 18,800. 
More than one third of these projects are found 


the number of 


in the five states— Ohio, Pennsylvania, North 
Dakota, West Virginia, and Massachusetts. In 
each of these states the number exceeds 100, 


while in Pennsylvania the number exceeds 1,900. 

Public education has also been promoted 
through the construction of 53 new libraries 
while more than 500 libraries were reconditioned. 


SCHOOL-BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 


Dodge reports that during the months of 
November, contracts were let for 834 educational 
buildings, valued at $48,996,000. The report & 
limited to 37 states east of the Rocky Mountains. 

During the month of November, contracts were 
let for school buildings in 11 states west of the 
Rocky Mountains, in a total of 54 projects cost 
ing $4,922,400. 

A total of 37 projects in preliminary stage 
were reported, to cost $2,803,450. 


SCHOOL-BOND SALES 


During the month of November, school-bond 
issues in a total of $26,677,712 were sold. The 
average interest rate was 2.83 per cent. The 
largest sales were made in Louisiana, where $4; 
161,000 were placed; New York sold $4,069,450; 
Ohio, $2,043,452; California, $1,953,150; Indiana, 
$1,872,000. 

During the month of November, 
notes and refunding bonds in 
$3,489,573 were sold. 
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RrHE LEADER 


Now, in its 34th Year, Apsco remains 
unquestionably the world’s largest 


manufacturer of pencil sharpeners 


Consistently, through years of Growth... Progress ... Change, APSCO 
has remained unquestionably the Leader. Repeatedly, in the most gruel- 
ing tests, APSCO Cutters have fulfilled these exacting requirements: knife- 
like edge, combined with great 
durability. In the vastness of their 
superiority, APSCO Cutters may 
be taken as an apt symbol of the 
Leadership, in Service .. . Quality 
... Integrity, of every APSCO Pen- 
cil Sharpener. Today — as always APSCO Premier No. 2-B: Exceptional value 


— and largest selling of all automatic-feed 
ee a on ; . 
— look to APSCO for leade rship. pencil sharpeners; a leader in performance. 


ONLY APSCO CUTTERS APPROACH 
THE IDEAL OF A KNIFE-LIKE 
EDGE COMBINED WITH DURABILITY 





AUTOMATIC PENCIL SHARPENER DIVISION 
SPENGLER-LOOMIS MANUFACTURING COMPANY e CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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SHELDON LABORATORY FURNITURE 


No. M-80-C COMBINATION TABLE 


Many educators are now turning to combination Foods and 
Clothing laboratories as a practical and economical means of pro- 
viding schools with a variety of homemaking facilities. 

Six tables, such as the No. M-80-C illustrated above, will accomo- 
date classes of 24 students for foods or clothing classes. The de- 
signed flexibility of this unit is such that it provides efficient facili- 
ties for the teaching of both subjects in only one laboratory room. 


Send our Planning Department sketches of your floor plans. 
Homemaking laboratory layouts will be made and submitted as 
blueprints for your approval. This Sheldon service involves you in 
no obligation and is furnished without charge to schools. 


245 PAGE CATALOG ON REQUEST 
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cut-stone trim. The exterior metalwork is 
copper and a minimum of wood cornice has 
been used. The windows are wood with 
wide casings divided with muntins. The in- 
terior floors, stairs, and ceilings are of con- 
crete, and the roof is of wood construction, 
covered with slate. 

The finish floors in the classrooms and 
the second-floor corridor are linoleum. 
Maple has been used on the assembly-gym- 
nasium floor. The first-floor corridor and 
stair treads are terrazzo, as are also the 
floors of the toilet rooms. The interior walls 
and ceilings of the classroom are plastered. 
In the shop, gymnasium, and toilets vitreous 
brick has been used for walls. All corridors 
and stairs have brick wainscoting, with a 
color band on top. In the corridors, the 
recessed drinking fountains have backs of 
brightly colored tile representing scenes of 
interest to children. Excellent use has been 
made of incidents in the stories of Mark 
Twain, Robert Louis Stevenson, and other 
classical authors. 

The plumbing is standard cast-iron and 
steel piping, with modern chinaware fix- 
tures, and heavy-duty flush valves, etc. 

Low-pressure steam is used for direct 
radiation in the classrooms. The ventilat- 
ing ducts are connected to the wardrobes, 
and exhaust fans in the attic provide ample 
changes of air. The gymnasium, assembly, 
and cafeteria have unit ventilators. Ex- 
haust fans have been placed to serve the 
locker and shower rooms and the toilets. 

The educational planning for the build- 
ing was initiated by Supt. Louis J. Schultz, 





and the plans were completed with the ap- 
proval of Dr. N. E. Viles, State Director of 
School Buildings for Missouri. The board 
of education in charge consisted of Mr. B. 
Hugh Smith, president; H. A. Lang, vice- 
president; Walter H. Oberheide, treasurer ; 
E. L. McClintock; John Kraft; J. Morton 
Thompson; Elizabeth Walther, secretary. 
William B. Ittner, Inc., acted as architects 
and engineers. 

The building was financed through a 
bond issue and a PWA grant. It contains 
360,000 cu. ft. and the cost was as follows: 

General, plumbing, heating, and 


GHCUTIORS WER ésiccsssscvaes $120,171.50 
Cabinetwork ......... ee 2,886.00 
Miscellaneous furniture...... 4,366.50 
er ee 485.00 
Electric fixtures and bronze tablet 1,625.00 
Gymnasium equipment .......... 750.00 


bith $130,284.00 
WPA SCHOOL PROJECTS 

A recent report issued by the Works Progress 
Administration deals with the number and kind 
of projects financed by the Federal Government, 
and, of course, discusses the aid extended to the 
schoolhousing of the United States. 

While large sums have gone for the construc- 
tion of roadways, bridges, sewage plants, and 
water works a liberal support has been extended 
to the construction of public buildings. By Octo- 
ber 1, 1937, the government had completed work 
on 50,000 public buildings. This work included 
1,800 new school buildings, with a capacity of 
about 280,000 pupils. Some college buildings are 
included in this total, but elementary- and high- 
school buildings predominate. New schools were 
built in about all of the states, with large num- 
bers located in the Southern States. More than 
200 new schools were erected in Oklahoma alone. 
In each of the states of South Carolina, Georgia, 
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Kentucky, Arkansas, and New Mexico more than 
“ new schools were constructed with federal 
aid, 

It is interesting to note that many small, un- 
safe, and insanitary structures, housing less than 
150 pupils, were replaced. This means that one 
fourth of these consist of one- and two-room 
schools. Almost 40 per cent of the new buildings 
accommodate from 50 to 150 pupils and are 
located in small communities or consolidated 
school districts. 

In the matter of renovations, the number of 
projects covering practically all states had by 
October, 1937, reached the number of 18,800 
More than one third of these projects are found 
in the five states—Ohio, Pennsylvania, North 
Dakota, West Virginia, and Massachusetts. In 
each of these states the number exceeds 100, 
while in Pennsylvania the number exceeds 1,900 

Public education has also been promoted 
through the construction of 53 new _ libraries, 
while more than 500 libraries were reconditioned 


SCHOOL-BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 


Dodge reports that during the months of 
November, contracts were let for 834 educational 
buildings, valued at $48,996,000. The report is 
limited to 37 states east of the Rocky Mountains 

During the month of November, contracts were 
let for school buildings in 11 states west of the 
Rocky Mountains, in a total of 54 projects cost- 
ing $4,922,400. 

A total of 37 projects in preliminary sages 
were reported, to cost $2,803,450. 


SCHOOL-BOND SALES 


During the month of November, school-)ond 
issues in a total of $26,677,712 were sold. The 
average interest rate was 2.83 per cent. [he 
largest sales were made in Louisiana, where 54~- 
161,000 were placed; New York sold $4,069 450; 
Ohio, $2,043,452; California, $1,953,150; Indiana 
$1,872,000. 

During the month of November, short-‘:rm 
notes and refunding bonds in the amoun! © 
$3,489,573 were sold. 
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THE LEADER 


Now, in its 34th Year, Apsco remains 
unquestionably the world’s largest 


manutacturer of pencil sharpeners 


Consistently, through years of Growth... Progress ... Change, APSCO 
has remained unquestionably the Leader. Repeatedly, in the most gruel- 
ing tests, APSCO Cutters have fulfilled these exacting requirements: knife- 
like edge, combined with great 
durability. In the vastness of their 
superiority, APSCO Cutters may 


be taken as an apt symbol of the 





Quality 


Leadership, in Service... 


... Integrity, of every APSCO Pen- 





cil Sharpener. Today — as always APSCO Premier No. 2-B: Exceptional value 
— and largest selling of all automatic-feed 
— look to APSCO for leadership. pencil sharpeners; a leader in performance. 
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SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


@ New York, N. Y. The survey of school ad- 
ministration and supervision, being conducted 
by the board of superintendents, is expected to 
result in the elimination of small schools. The 
board has begun a study of a plan to make 
these schools annexes of the larger buildings in 
the system. 

4 The Pan American Union, Washington, D. C., 
through its motion-picture section, is offering a 
series of educational sound films, which are 
available free of charge to schools for classroom 
use. The section of motion pictures has prepared 
a list of titles of films which are available in 
both 16-mm. and 35-mm. widths. 

4 The United States Office of Education, in 
Washington, has just issued a circular, outlining 
the principles gowerning the organization and 
administration of its new occupational informa- 
tion and guidance service. The Commissioner of 
Education, Hon. J. W. Studebaker, in his intro- 
duction states that the functions to be per- 
formed by the Occupational Information and 
Guidance Service are to be broad and complete. 
The activities will include such phases of guidance 
as vocational guidance, personal guidance, edu- 
cational guidance, and placement. 

A large group of advisers has been established 
in the office to assist the Commissioner. In addi- 
tion to this group, Dr. Richard Allen, of Provi- 
dence, has been appointed as_ part-time 
consultant to the Commissioner. Responsibility 
for the administration of the policies for the 
service has been delegated to Mr. J. C. Wright, 
Assistant Commissioner of Vocational Education. 

@ As an approach to the observance of Edu- 
cation Week, and as a public-relations medium, 
Mr. Charles B. Pierce, principal of the Moore 
School, Brentwood, Pa., developed a _ 1,600-ft. 
movie based on the schools of Brentwood. Mr. 
Pierce used as his theme, five functions of edu- 
cation, namely, Mastering the Tools of Learning, 
Physical and Mental Health, Education for Leis- 
ure, and Preparation for Occupational Efficiency. 
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Complete Sanitation... 


the First Requisite of Any 
School Washroom 


A clean, sanitary washroom in the school will have its effec 
in establishing clean, regular washroom habits in any child 


In this modern day, when such subjects are frankly dis- 
cussed, anything that will help prevent infection and aid in 
the child’s education in that subject is greatly to be desired. 


TENNANT 
Sanitary Toilet Seat 


will help to accomplish these results. Made of bakelite and 
stainless steel ... sanitary, durable materials that are non- 
porous and acid-resistant, the Tennant Seat gives ample 
support. Health officers recommend it as a decided advance 


in sanitation. Easy to clean and, to keep clean, it reduces 
danger of infection to a minimum. 


Write Today for specifications and complete information. 


G.H. TENNANT CO. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 





Under each heading groups of pupils in various 
activities were used. 

As an introduction to the motion pictures, 
Mr. Pierce used a few pictures of local officials, 
residences, police and fire-alarm protection, and 
transportation facilities. 

The schools received considerable publicity as 
a result of the showing of the pictures. Some of 
the neighboring school officials commented fa- 
vorably on the pictures, saying that it was the 
finest cross section of a school system they had 
ever witnessed. 

@ Evening classes have been established by the 
St. Louis County (Minnesota) school board. 
Among the subjects offered are business arith- 
metic, open forum, citizenship, home economics, 
and social recreation. 

@ Omaha, Nebr. A saving of $27,300 will be 
effected this year through the assigning of extra 
classes to regular teachers and the employment 
of substitutes to relieve overcrowded conditions. 
Where a regular teacher is assigned to an extra 
class, the teacher is paid an extra $100 per year. 
A full-time teacher receives a salary of $1,250, 
bringing a $650 saving on each group of six extra 
class assignments. 

4 Stanberry, Mo. The hot-lunch project for 
indigent children is being continued this year, 
under the direction of Mrs. Marion Ross, dis- 
trict WPA supervisor. All work on the project 
is handled by the women’s division of the WPA, 
and the bills are taken care of by Supt. L. A. 
Zeliff, who acts as business manager. Ineligible 
pupils pay ten cents for their lunches. 

4 Beatrice, Nebr. The school board has begun 
the preparation of a movie showing the work of 
the schools through the year. The picture, which 
is to be shown next spring, will give parents and 
taxpayers a cross section of the schools. 

@ Pawtucket, R. I. A class in salesmanship has 
been formed in the senior high school. The course 
will be ten weeks in length. 

¢ Concord, N. H. The school board has au- 
thorized the elementary-school committee to make 
a study of methods of teaching reading. The re- 


sults of the study will be used in a revision of the 
course of study. 

@ Swampscott, Mass. The school board is 
sponsoring lip-reading classes in the schools. The 
classes will be conducted on the tuition basis 
A refund will be made to students after the 
have attended 85 per cent of the total meetings 

# Middletown, Conn. Beginning February 
pupils of the seventh, eighth, and ninth grac 
will be given instruction in religion. Pupils wh 
have the consent of their parents will be e) 
cused to attend classes each Friday, from 11:15 
to 12:00 o’clock. The instruction will be given 
in the respective churches, under the direction o! 
the respective pastors. An attendance record wi 
be kept. 

4 Paducah, Ky. A school thrift system ha: 
been introduced in the city schools. The setu; 
is entirely voluntary and is intended to trair 
pupils in the habit of saving. 

# Concordia, Kans. During the school year 
1938-39, a selected group from the upper | 
per cent of the ninth grade has been designated 
to carry on a more abstract course in mat! 
matics than had been offered previously in ' 
general course. 

During the year, two full-time teachers h 
been employed to assist in the commercial 
partment and to care for increased enrollm« 
in the sciences. In the manual-arts departm: 
new equipment has been added to meet an 
crease in enrollment. 

An illustrated manual on foods has been p 
pared and is being used by the girls in 
eighth-grade foods class. The recipes and ill 
trations were especially selected from vari: 
sources for routine classwork. 

@ The board of education of Fargo, N. Da 
is supplying stop signs for use near the sch 
buildings. They are placed at each intersect 
for use before and after school sessions. 

@ The school board of Muncie, Ind., has 
thorized Mr. H. F. Brickley, supervisor of vo 
tional education, to organize groups for train 
in the distributive occupations. 
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Why Teach — 


PRINTING 7 








ARTHUR E. ORMSBEE 
General Manager 
Commonwealth Printing Co.,Grand Rapids, Michigan 


‘The most important 
of Vocational Studies 


MW 
ecause the present life, knowl- 


edge, the happiness of every 
man depends upon benefits derived, 
either directly or indirectly, from the 
printed word, every youth should 
be given some knowledge of the art 





Linco!ns and Shakespeares may be seated 


Spies today at Royal desks free of aching backs 
and practice of printing. 
@‘Printing is definitely the most or cramped leg muscles. Initialed carvings 
important of vocational studies. It will not be left on their tempered Masonite 
is the only means through which a seats, backs or desk tops for posterity to 


people could have built up a civili- 


gape at. Class after class, years after years 
zation such as we enjoy today.” 


this non-splitting material, supported by 
@ As one of the outstanding commercial ' 
printers of the country MR. ORMSBEE’S staunch tubular supports, will meet un- 
statement regarding the importance of 
printing instruction preparatoryto taking it - 
up as a craft bears the weight of authority. civitization. 
@ Besides its unquestionable cultural 


value, the teaching Ask for | 
PAS: PRIN», 
vy 


altered the onslaughts of future leaders of 


latest catalog of School furniture. 
of printing is a vo- 


cational ‘‘must’’ in 
every progressive 


school program. ROYAL METAL MFG. CO. 


**Vetal Furniture Since *97” 


Write for free booklet 1143 S. Michigan Ave. CHICAGO 


“WhyTeach Printing?” 


EE 









of nares came 
| American Type Founders 


Department of Education 


| 200 ELMORA AVENUE, ELIZABETH,N.J. MODERN SEATING THAT 'S MORE 


Types used: Members of the Stymie Family and Kaufmann Script 


PRACTICAL AND ECONOMICAL 


New York Los Angeles Toronto 
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| RCHITECTS and builders, school boards, building man | 
| i agers, all will be interested in the improved Halsey | 


Taylor line for 1939! @ Featuring the advanced two 
stream projector and practical automatic stream con 


trol, these modern fountains mect every standard for 







health-safety and freedom from servicing annoyances! 


In design they fit any particular architectural treatment! 


THE HALSEY W. TAYLOR COMPANY, WARREN, OHIO 


| tag Tel 


Pe eS . FOUNTAINS 


YALE 


THE NAME TO 
REMEMBER IN 
ORDERING 


LOCKER 
LOCKS 


Whether your requirements be 








for combination or key types, 
padlocks or built-in models, 


YALE can supply your needs. 


The experience of our locker 
lock experts is at your service 
without obligation. Write to us 


for any information you desire. 


MFG. CO. 


Stamford, Connecticut U.S.A. 


























IDEAL FOLDING CHAIR 


The Most Durable 


Hence 
The Most Economica 


Available 


CLARIN MANUFACTURING CO. 
4640 W. Harrison St. CHICAGO, 











SCHOOL CAFETERIAS... DESIGNED 
BUILT AND INSTALLED by PIX 


School executives turn to PIX Equipment for free- 
dom from kitchen worries and heavy maintenance costs. 
Good design, sound engineering and construction, and 
an enviable record of trouble-free operation have made 


Pix Equipment the accepted standard for school cafe- 
terias and kitchens. 


Yet Pix Equipment costs no more! It serves year after 
year with a mininimum of attention. Whether you are 
planning a new installation or modernizing an existing 
one you will profit by consulting our engineering staff. 


aLBERT PICK Co.1Nc. 


2159 PERSHING ROAD, CHICAGO 
SEND FOR YOUR COPY OF “WHEN THE LUNCH BELL RINGS” 


Every progressive executive will want to read this interesting, illustrated book 


on modern food service planning for schools. Sent free, without obligation. 


January, 1939 
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FLOORS ! 


Use MIDLANDE WV. Re GLO wath aesisrn WAX 


SAVES BUDGET DOLLARS SINCE FLOORS DO NOT REQUIRE THE 


USUAL FREQUENT COSTLY RE-WAXING. 


EASY TO APPLY — 


DRIES WITH A POLISH — WILL#NOT WATER-SPOT — RESISTS 


WET OR DRY MOPPING— EASILY AND ECONOMICALLY MAIN- 
TAINED. ipo 





Write” For FREE Demonstration. 


MIDLAND MAINTENANCE SERVICE 


iS A DIVISION OF 


MAINTENANCE 
SERVICE 





MIDLAND CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, INC., DUBUQUE, IOWA 





THE FITCHBURG HIGH 
SCHOOL 
(Continued from page 40) 
uditorium and the gymnasium can be 
mpletely shut off from all classrooms, 


making it possible to use these two parts of 
the building without permitting the gen- 


neath the auditorium. 


ral public to roam through the rest of the 
hool. 

The cafeteria is located directly under- 
It has a seating 
ipacity of 700. The tables have linoleum 


tops, the seats are fastened to the legs of 


he tables and swing out of the way, mak- 
ng it easy to clean the room. The floor is 
sphalt tile, the ceiling is acoustically 


treated. The lighting is excellent and the 


hole room gives a very pleasing effect, 
stful and quiet. Music is furnished 
rough the public-address system during 
cess periods. The kitchen is large and 
ell lighted and the equipment is of the 
ery best. 

One large room, seating about 200, with 
or arranged in tiers, and a working stage, 
is been set aside for oral English and 
iusic. This has been found particularly 
esirable as a meeting place for school or- 
nizations, including the band and or- 
iestra, the dramatic club, and glee clubs. 
ince this room is soundproofed, it can be 
sed during school hours without disturb- 
g any classes. 

In designing the building, so far as pos- 
ble, up and down traffic has been reduced 
a minimum. Classrooms for sophomores 
re largely found on the top floor, juniors 


on the second and third floors, seniors on 
the first and second floors. 

There are no clocks in the classrooms, 
but two double-faced clocks are located in 
each corridor and can be seen easily from 
the door of each classroom. An electrical 
outlet at each teacher’s desk permits the 
use of a desk clock in any classroom where 
one seems desirable. Classroom bells are 
omitted. Corridor gongs are used to signal 
passing periods. There is no private tele- 
phone system to each classroom. However, 
two or more dial telephones are located in 
department offices on each floor. These are 
intercommunicating telephones through 
which one can reach the office, the health 
suite, or any department head in the 
building. 

Several parts of the building are 
equipped with separate ventilating units. 
The auditorium, gymnasium, and cafeteria 
are so designed that any of these can be 
thoroughly ventilated at all times, without 
turning on the system for the whole build- 
ing. A few of the classrooms, shops, and 
laboratories have univents, making it pos- 
sible for these rooms to be used singly out- 
side of school hours, without the necessity 
of keeping the main ventilating system in 
use. 

Science rooms are arranged in pairs, 
directly above each other, on the three top 
floors, another aid in reducing up and down 
traffic, and making it possible to utilize one 
plumbing and water system for all of these 
rooms. 

With these and similar economies, which 








do not in any way detract from the useful- 
ness of the building, it was possible to in- 
clude a complete two-channel public-ad- 
dress system, with two radio sets, ample 
microphone outlets, and one fixed and one 
portable record player, in the building 
equipment. There is a speaker in each 
classroom and two high quality speakers in 
the cafeteria, in the auditorium, and in the 
gymnasium. 

A sixteen-passenger elevator is also a 
part of the equipment of the building, 
lightening the work of the janitors and 
making it possible for several crippled chil- 
dren to attend high school who would find 
it impossible to negotiate the stairs. 

Individual treatment, in design and 
color, has been given to different rooms. 
The library, in particular, is very attrac- 
tive. It is finished in natural birch, win- 
dows have Venetian blinds, the room is 
quiet, and it is particularly useful in that 
it is connected directly to a large study 
hall. It is well supplied with a fine collec- 
tion of reference books. 

The science laboratories have the most 
modern equipment, running hot and cold 
water to all lecture and demonstration 
tables, as well as gas, alternating current, 
direct current, and compressed air. All 
science rooms, and several other rooms 
throughout the building, are equipped with 
light-proof shades, making it possible to 
show 16-mm. motion pictures, as well as 
picture slides, with portable equipment 
which is in the building. 

This is one building where there seems 
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Use PEABODY TABLES 





For High Schools, 
Grades, Primary 


Individual classroom ta- 


bles meet the modern 













education demand for 
flexible seating that will give 
years of efficient service. Pea- 
body Tables are strong, sturdy, 
rigid, graceful tables. There 
are no cross pieces to inter- 
fere, giving maximum clear- 
ance under the table. The ta- 
ble illustrated at right is built 
for high schools and all grades, 
including primary. 


Below is pictured a two- 
student table equipped 
with book-racks. Note 
the clean cut design of 
this rigid, graceful table. 
Made in all sizes. Very 


Classroom Table 
No. 240 


attractively priced. 


Send Today for 
Peabody Catalog 
Our new catalog illustrates 
our complete line of Li- 
brary, Classroom, Cafe- 
teria, Kindergarten and 
Typing Tables, as well as 
our full line of light weight 
metal chairs. Write for it. 


COMPANY 
Dept. 1 
North Manchester, Ind. 





Table No. 250 


er — — 


to be plenty of storage space, with well- 
organized bookrooms and offices for depart- 
ment heads. 

The total cost of the building was ap- 
proximately $1,200,000. This includes cost 
of land, grading, architects’ fees, engineer- 
ing fees, construction costs, and equipment. 
Of this amount, the Federal Government 
gave a PWA grant of $518,906. 

After having been in the building for 
one school year, I am glad to report that 
we like it and that it seems to fill the needs 
of this community. 


THE COLBERT SCHOOL: 
PLANNED FOR EN.- 
LARGEMENT 
(Concluded from page 34) 
tion, with metal lath and plaster finish. 
The corridor and classroom floors are 
asphalt tile and the kindergarten floor is 
rubber tile with inlaid circles. Classroom 
ceilings are acoustic tile. The toilet rooms 
have tile wainscoting and plaster walls 
and ceilings. Both the special toilet room 
for the kindergartners and the general 
toilet rooms have steel toilet partitions and 
are fitted with washbowls to encourage the 

development of habits of cleanliness. 

The building is heated by steam and 
ventilated by means of unit ventilators. 
The lighting is of the semidirect type. 

The furniture includes sturdily built 
tables and chairs, movable desks, and mov- 
able blackboards. Ample tackboards, built- 
in wardrobes, bookcases, and _ storage 
cabinets have been provided. 


PEABODY SEATING | 





The classical details of a side entrance of 
the Fitchburg High School. The architects 
have made the treatment severe 
and simple. 
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BE AMONG THE FIRST 


To Examine 
This New Economic Geography Text 


INFLUENCE OF GEOGRAPHY 
ON OUR ECONOMIC LIFE 
by 
Ridgley and Ekblaw 


Written by outstanding authorities in the field of 
economic geography. 


@ Organized on the basis of climatic life regions. 


@ One-third of the entire text is devoted to illustra- 


tions and maps that play a major part in the teaching 
procedure. 


@ Marked by simplicity of language, thoroughness of 
work program, and effectiveness of teaching plan. 


@ For secondary school classes. Correlated workbook 


and tests are available. 


Write our nearest office for further information 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago San Francisco Boston Toronto London Sydney 








The building was planned by Ralph 
Harrington Doane, of Boston, and cost 
$29,000, including landscaping, furni- 
ture, etc. 


SCHOOL FINANCE 


4 Austin, Minn. The school board has adopted 
a budget, calling for a tax levy of $253,486 for 
the year 1939, The levy is two tenths of a mill 
higher than last year, and the amount to be raised 
$17,971 more than that of 1938. 

@ Mt. Pleasant, Mich. The school board has 
adopted a tax levy of $16.50 for each $1,000 oi 
assessed valuation. This is an increase of 3.7 
mills. 

@ LaCrosse, Wis. The city council has ap 
proved the school board’s 1939 budget, calling for 
$503,042. The council rejected a proposal callin 
tor a reduction in teachers’ salaries. 

¢ Pontiac, Mich. The school board has received 
a report from the school treasurer showing 
shortage of $30,000 in funds for the completion o! 
the nine-month program. In addition, the tuitio: 
has been cut 40 per cent, making the financia 
situation even more serious. The schools will | 
closed for two weeks during the holidays. It 
planned that the school term extend into th 
warm months and cut heating costs. 

4 Billerica, Mass. The school board has r 
ported a deficit of $1,600 in school funds. T! 
payroll amounted to $18,950 to the end of tl 
fiscal year, leaving a balance of $70. 

4 Ironwood, Mich. The school board has mad 
an arrangement to borrow $30,000 to meet cur 
rent operating expenses. 

¢ Dubuque, Iowa. The school board. has so! 
$420,000 in school bonds to a Davenport ban! 
ing concern with a premium of $1,326. The it 
terest rate will be 134 per cent. The proceeds « 
the bonds will be used for the construction ‘ 
four elementary schools. 

¢ Toledo, Ohio. The Federal Government ha 
approved a rehabilitation and repair progran 
to cost $255,915. 
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Nw FOLDING CHAIR 


SEATING COMFORT 
mS hy 





@ ‘No Slouch— No Slump—No Squirm.” Those 
three phrases describe the outstanding advantages of 
the exclusive Lyon Chair posture. An extra roomy 
seat, curved and pitched to fit the “thigh” combines 
with a perfect form-fitting back to give proper support 
to the largest or smallest person... 
to prevent a slouching or squirming 
attitude of either body or mind. Other 
comfort and economy promoting fea- 
tures of this Posture Perfect chair 
are: (1) Sturdy steel construction 
that will not groan, squeak or clat- 
ter; (2) Widely spaced legs that pre- 
vent tipping or collapsing; (3) Hinges 
that are pinch-proof and tear-proof. 





SCHOOL-PROOF 
LOCKERS 


e sturdy frames of Lyon 
teel Lockers are electric- 
ly welded into one-piece 

its that withstand gen- 
ations of school boy use 

i abuse. Their rein- 
rced doors are secured 

th a three-point locking 

»vice that is practically 

erlasting. Full loop 
nges keep these rigid 

orsin perfect alignment. 

e Lyon line of Steel 

ckers provides a type 

r every school need. 


LYON METAL PRODUCTS, INCORPORATED, Aurora 


LOCKER-TYPE WORK BENCH 





Ihnois 


SS 


LYON METAL PRODUCTS, 1501 River Street, Aurora, III. 


Please send full information on: 


“Posture Perfect” Folding Chairs (© Gym Lockers 
) Locker Type Work Bench () School Locker Planning Service 
©) Single Tier Lockers 


Name 
Address _— iepeiieeieaiedibiaiaa 


City — . - 





State 
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Concentrates lockers and a sturdy, rigid benchin a 
single, space saving area. Prevents ganging and 
crowding because pupils immediately scatter on en- 
tering rooms equipped with these combination units. 








What wall and ceiling treatment will you use on that new school of yours? 
Will it have warm, rich beauty .. . a textured surface .. . pleasing variety of 
design? Will it absorb noise and correct faulty acoustics? Will it provide 
efficient insulation value for maintaining year-round comfort in the school? 
You can have all these things by deciding on NU-WOOD for the interior 
finish of school classrooms, offices, corridors, auditoriums and cafeterias— 
and save money at the same time. 


eR A CLLEGE A LLL ALLER 


— S 


- MOLDINGS 
TRIM MOLDIN 
R ECONOMY 


Nu-Wood is applied quickly and easily over framing members in new con- 
struction, or over walls and ceilings in existing buildings. And now, with the 
new Kolor-Trim predecorated wood moldings, the economy of Nu-Wood 
interiors is even greater, as all “extras” are eliminated. Kolor-Trim Moldings | 
are available in a variety of semi-glossy enamel colors in three patterns— 

making possible a complete interior finish job at a single low cost! Let 
Nu-Wood and Kolor-Trim give you more for your money—mail the coupon 


for complete information. 


Board « RoofInsulation ¢ Lath 
Kolor-Trim ¢ Insulating Sheathing 


Plank @ Tile 
Wainscot 






val NV 
a AA ky 
NU-WOOD... PRODUCTS OF WEYERHAEUSER... BALSAM-WOOL 
WOOD CONVERSION COMPANY 
Room 133-1, First National Bank Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 
Gentlemen: Please send me information and illustration about Nu-Wood for 
C] New Construction C) Remodeling 
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A select list of Bruce texts 
of outstanding merit 


ey 
| 


FIRST-YEAR 
ALGEBRA 


SECOND-YEAR 
ALGEBRA 


By H. B. Kingsbury and R. R. Wallace 


A beginning and an advanced course distinctive 
for these three features: adequate provision for 
both slow and fast pupils; cumulative reviews 
in each chapter referring to a// the work pre- 
viously covered; constant correlation with pre- 
vious work in arithmetic. 


First-Year Algebra, $1.32 Second-Year Algebra, $1.40 


MINIMUM FRENCH GRAMMAR 
By Willet, Scanlon, and Vander Beke 


The outstanding recent contribution to the teaching of 
French, this text will help beginners aquire, in the shortest 
possible time, a reading knowledge of French. 


FUNCTIONAL GRAMMAR LADDER 
By Fred G. Fox 


Emphasis is placed on fundamental grammar and the 
principles of composition are freed from encumbering de- 
tails in this combination text and workbook. 72 cents 


THOUGHTFUL ENGLISH 
COMPOSITION 
By Fred G. Fox 


Progressive lessons in grammar, punctuation, and sen- 
tence structure are prominent features of this presenta- 
tion of essential elements of English composition. Follows 
latest and best methods. 96 cents 


A PRACTICAL TEACHER 
OF PUBLIC SPEAKING 
By Herald M. Doxsee 


Takes up in detail public speaking as such, the principles 
of sales talks, argumentation, public extemporaneous 
speaking, after-dinner speaking, and conducting public 
meetings. $1.32 


A PRACTICAL STUDY 
OF AMERICAN SPEECHES 
By Herald M. Doxsee 


Recent and famous American speeches providing a field of 
literature that may be used in the study of public speak- 
ing and American literature and also in connection with 
American history and social studies. 


THE BUILDER 
By Florence Lansing 


By means of lessons drawn from actual business-world ex- 
periences, youth is introduced to the world of affairs and 
is shown how to live well every phase of his life. $1.16 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


209 Montgomery Building Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


| 
| 
| 
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So, THE WORLD’S MOST WIDELY ‘USED 16MM SOUND PROJECTOR 
GETS A New, Super Endurance Mechanism 


ANIMATOPHONE’S 16mm Sound Leadership has been 
made more secure than ever by VICTOR’S creation of a 
Super-Endurance Mechanism that anticipates the perform- 
ance demands of the future! This epoch-making advance in 
mechanism design not only provides definite assurance of 
UNPRECEDENTED PERFORMANCE, but it promises 
amazing reductions in upkeep and service costs! 


Just a few of the highlights of 
VICTOR’S new SUPER ENDURANCE MECHANISM are: 
FEWER MOVING PARTS ... “STRIP-PROOF” GEARS . LIFE- 
TIME BEARINGS that need NO OILING . . 300 PERCENT STRONGER 
CAM-ASSEMBLY .. . NO FLICKER even at sub-normal speeds . 
INCREASED FLATNESS OF FIELD without loss of light ... IN- 
CREASED SMOOTHNESS and CLARITY in sound reproduc- 
tion due to improvements in Filter and Optics. 
Ask TODAY for a Demonstration of the 
NEW Animatophones. Prices start at $275.00. 


VICTOR ANIMATOGRAPH CORPORATION 
DAVENPORT, IOWA 
Los Angeles 










More and more schools realize the 
importance and advantages of 
modern centralized sound sys- 
tems as an aid to education and 
increased efficiency. A modern 
aid to teaching endorsed by lead- 
ing educators. 


A Bogen Sound System at a cen- 
tral location such as the Auditor- 
ium or Principal’s office, makes 
possible announcements to indi- 
vidual classrooms; any group of 
rooms or all rooms in case of 
emergency. Any room can reply to 
the central station when called. 
Auditorium exercises may be re- 
layed to classrooms or radio broad- 
casts of a civic or educational 
nature may be listened to by any 
group of rooms. Phonograph re- 
production to any or all class- 
rooms for music appreciation is 
also available. 





Bogen Jr. Centralized System Model S-32 (as illustrated here) is 
available for 8,16 or 32 rooms. The moderate price of this equip- 
ment puts it within the reach of the average small school. We 
can meet the requirements of any school, large or small. Write 
for descriptive literature or permit us to quote on your individ- 
ual requirements. Our Engineering Department is available to as- 
sist you in planning the space for any of your school equipment. 


C(). 663 BROADWAY: 


DAVID BOGEM ine sew vores xx 
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Making good schools better! 


The roof and walls of a school are its frame—the directing personnel its intelligence—the 
inside furnishings its vital organs. 


ture possible. 
as a vital trust. 
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The Walrus aim is to accept its part of responsibility to a school 
A new Walrus catalog has just been prepared. 
this advertisement and send to us with your name and address in margin of page, 
the wne catalog will be sent by return mail. 


The total worth of a school, therefore, and what it has to 


offer students, is only as great as its separate parts. That is why Walrus manufactures the 


most practical, most modern, and most durable laboratory and vocational furni- 









If you will clip 


WALRUS MANUFACTURING CO., DECATUR, ILLINOIS 


LATEST IN NEW ENGLAND 
CONSOLIDATED SCHOOLS 


(Continued from page 50) 


matters concerned, the Marion Building 
Committee consulted the Frank Irving 
Cooper Corporation, architects, of Boston, 
ind placed before them the various prob- 
lems involved. The solution of these prob- 
lems is indicated in the plan and exterior 
views and is explained in this article. 

One of the pupils in the seventh grade 
wrote in his composition on the new school 
the following: 

A member of the Little Red Schoolhouse on 
visiting the Marion school, would be likely to 
emark first about the size of our school. This 
would remind him of the shaky little school 
building he attended with its one room. When he 
sees our heating and ventilating system, he would 
probably remember the one wood stove at the 
front of the room in his school, where those that 
were near the fire were fairly comfortable, but 
those at the back of the room were always cold. 

. When he sees the radios in every room that 
ire connected with the Superintendent’s office, 
he will remember that they didn’t have a 
uperintendent. 

Another who considered costs wrote: 

What will the people say when they visit the 
new school? They will say the Town hasn't 
pent money foolishly. I would have paid twice 
is much for the same kind of school. It pays to 
know how to make a good investment. 

Such is the reaction of the children to 
their new surroundings. 


One of the most important phases of the 
problem was to provide a building within 
the appropriation which would entail the 


very least amount for upkeep and main- 
tenance. This was solved by a simple, dig- 
nified, functional type of exterior and in- 
terior design; and by a careful selection 
of materials put together in a practical and 
economical manner. 

The Sippican School is a one-story struc- 
ture, without basement, 250 feet along the 
front. There are nine classrooms, a combina- 
tion library and sewing room, domestic-sci- 
ence room, a general shop, a combination 
auditorium-gymnasium and lunchroom, a 
health suite, a superintendent’s office, and a 
teachers’ room. 

Separate toilet rooms are provided for the 
lower and higher grades, two of these placed 
to serve the auditorium in case of community 
activities. Large storage area is obtained by 
utilization of the second-story space directly 
over the administrative suite. 

The auditorium-gymnasium-lunchroom _ is 
the central feature of the plan. The money- 
saving principle of a school assembly hall 
that could be used during out-of-school hours 
for community uses was introduced into New 
England long ago by Mr. Frank Irving 
Cooper, in a school at Brockton, and since 
then the idea has developed in various ways 

This auditorium is 65 by 50 feet, with a 
stage 16 by 40 feet, and has a seating capacity 
of 790. A feature is the folding partition at 
the back which can be collapsed into recesses, 
thereby adding 15 feet to the room and allow- 
ing for 150 additional spectators. 

The safety of the audience in case of an 
emergency is cared for by the main entrance, 
the two end exits of the central corridor, and 
the two exits at the stage end. The last- 
mentioned exits are available also for athletes 


entering the showers from the recreation 
grounds. The shower and dressing rooms at 
the rear of the stage have walls of tile and 
floors of mastic. 

The windows in the auditorium have been 
especially designed and have been fitted with 
light-excluding drapes for daytime presenta- 
tions. In order to provide wall treatment to 
properly withstand the severe usage of basket- 
ball, volleyball, etc., a special plaster of colo- 
nial stucco has been used. This stucco which 
is practically indestructible, is treated decora- 
tively with an integral tint and has a smooth 
surface which is easily cleaned. 

For the educational and lunchroom periods 
light folding tables are set in place, the audi- 
torium folding chairs serving as seats. The 
domestic-science room adjacent has an open- 
ing in the dividing wall through which food 
service can be had. The domestic-science room 
is planned and fitted out so that the room 
can be efficiently used for teaching or prepar- 
ing lunches without any equipment changes 

There is no fixed furniture in this school. 
Table desks and chairs are provided for the 
lower grades, and the other grades are pro- 
vided with tablet-arm chairs which have arms 
as large as ordinary desk tops. These chairs 
have been developed by the architects. The 
older pupils have corridor lockers for home 
stations; the youngest pupils are in rooms 
equipped with wardrobes. 

The building is equipped with a two-way 
radio and public-address system so that any 
audience may hear radio broadcasts, amplified 
phonograph records, or lectures. These broad- 
casts, as well as any exercises in the audi- 
torium, may be sent out to any group of 
listeners in the auditorium or the classrooms. 

Another unique feature is the absence of 
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tring Compliments 


for Smart Appearance 
and Perfect Comfort 


Instructors and superintend- 
ents alike will be interested 
in these all important fea- 
tures of the Hostess chair. A 
full back and seat’ gives 
proper posture support and 
added comfort, and this full 
back construction prevents student an- 
noyances such as poking and pushing 
from behind. 


Hostess Chairs are stamped from steel 
with all-riveted construction to meet 


the requirements of hard day-in and day-out school usage. The 
durable leather-like upholstery stands up under heavy student 
use. These chairs are giving fine service in leading institutions 









throughout the country. 


113 Port Watson St. 


paint in classrooms, auditorium, or corridor 
The walls of these rooms are plastered with 
an integrally colored colonial-textured finish 
which is waterproofed and so made that the 
surfaces are easily cleaned. These walls are 
easily and economically maintained and give 
a more pleasing effect to the classrooms. The 
shades at the windows are a washable type 
which allow a maximum of light to enter the 
rooms and yet keep out the eyestraining rays 
of direct sunlight. 

The ceilings in the entire building have 
been insulated with rock wool, 4 in. thick. In 
experience this construction has proved that 
the cost of heating is greatly reduced. The 
insulation together with a properly engineered 
heating system has reduced the operating costs 
on heating and ventilation to a minimum 
annual cost. 

The mechanical plant is located directly 
under the shower and dressing rooms and is 
a fully automatic oil-burning, low-pressure 
steam system. Fresh air is taken in through 
units at the windows and foul air removed 
by means of large fans on the roof, contained 
in ornamental enclosures. 

The town of Marion in days gone by was 
active in the whaling industry, and _ this 
theme has been carried out in the design of 
simple, yet effective, details of the building. 
The floor of the lobby features a mariner’s 
compass, while on the outside of the cupola is 
a replica of a ship’s pilot house and is lighted 
at night; a captain’s walk runs around the 
“pilot house,” this is useful educationally for 
the teaching of navigation. The weather vane 
is a replica of a sperm whale. Two whaling 
vessels flank each side of the school name 
over the central entrance, and a ship’s lantern 
is at each side of this entrance, one green, 
the other red. 


Hostess Chairs will pay in the long run. Investigate them. 


@& SEND FOR FREE BOOK = 


Send today for your free copy of this valuable 
book giving helpful information on the use, 
storage and transportation of folding chairs. 


THE BREWER-TITCHENER CORPORATION 


Cortland, New York 
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on request. 


There’s economy in 
'long-enduring 
'blackboards. 
| Beckley - Cardy = 

offers you 34 years" 

experience in pro- 
ducing fine quality, natural slate boards and three 
grades of the better manufactured boards. 
celled writing surface, and long wear are Beckley 
Cardy outstanding features. Samples and quotation: 


are also available 
needs and catalog with samples will be furnished. 


BECKLEY-CARDY 
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BUILD RIGHT with these 
ENDURING BLACKBOARDS 
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ATOPLATE 


Unex 


CORKBOARDS 8BuLLETIN TACKBOARDS, MAP 


AND DISPLAY RAILS 
-a complete line. Advise your 


1638 INDIANA AVE., CHICAGO 





The exterior of the building has been de- 
signed functionally with the use of materials 
chosen for their appearance, cost, and dura- 
bility. There is no outside woodwork, except 
the minimum of window trim and the doors. 

The cost of the Sippican School was $150,- 
000, including equipment and fees, rough 
grading, walks, and drives. Thus, it may be 
seen that it is possible for a small community 
to secure a schoolhouse which will fulfill edu- 
cational needs, afford conveniences for the 
townspeople, fit into the beauty of the locality 
architecturally, and be within financial reach 
of the people. As the years go by such a 
building will not be a source of excessive ex- 
penditure to operate and maintain. 


COMING CONVENTIONS 


January 13 Massachusetts High-School Principals’ 
Association, at Boston. W. D. Sprague, Melrose, secretary 

January 17-18. Nebraska Association of School Boards, 
at Fairbury. C. J. Overing, Red Cloud, secretary. 

February 1. Association of School-Board Secretaries of 
Pennsylvania, at Harrisburg. Mary E. Robbins, Sunbury, 
secretary. 

February 1. Washington State School Directors’ Asso- 
ciation, at Seattle. Mrs. Walter J. Rue, Manette, 
secretary. 

February 2-3. Indiana Town and City Superintend- 
ents’ Association, at Indianapolis. Z. M. Smith, Green- 
field, secretary 

February 3-4 Pennsylvania State School Directors’ 
Association, at Harrisburg. P. O. Van Nes, Harrisburg, 
secretary. 

February 8-9. Minnesota State School Boards’ Associa- 
tion, at St. Paul. John E. Palmer, Fergus Falls, secretary. 

February 10-11. Southern Wisconsin Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, at Madison. R. L. Liebenberg, Madison, secretary. 

February 22-25. Progressive Education Association, at 
Detroit. F. L. Redefer, New York City, secretary. 

February 23. American Council on Guidance and Per- 
sonnel, at Cleveland, Ohio. Dr. Esther Lloyd-Jones, New 
York, secretary. 

February 23-25. International Council for Exceptional 
Children, at Detroit, Mich. Dorothy E. Norris, Cleveland, 
Ohio, secretary 


February 25. National Advisory Council on School 
Building Problems, at Cleveland, Ohio. Alice Barrows 
Washington, D. C., secretary 

February 26—March 3. American Association of Scho 
Administrators, at Cleveland, Ohio. S. D. Shankland 
Washington, D. C., secretary. 

February 26-March 2. American Educational Researc} 
Association, at Cleveland, Ohio. William G. Carr, Wash 
ington, D. C., secretary. 

February 26. National Association of Deans of Womer 
at Cleveland, Ohio. Kathryn G. Heath, Washington 
D. C., secretary 

February 26—March 3. National Association of Second 
ary-School Principals, at Cleveland, Ohio. H. V. Churct 
Chicago, secretary. 


PERSONAL NEWS 


@ Mr. Wittarp E. Givens, secretary of the Nationa 
Education Association was recently re-elected for a fou: 
year term by the executive staff of the Associatior 
Previous to his appointment as secretary, Mr. Giver 
was superintendent of schools in Oakland, Calif. He wa 
also director of educational work for the army and nav 
post in Hawaii. 

@ The board of education at Concordia, Kans., ha 
reorganized with the election of Dr. Frank KINNAMO! 
as president; Dr. W. F. Eacieson, vice-president; an 
DorotuHy Lanopess, clerk. 

@ Mr. Wittiam G. Seyranc has been appointed Deput 
Superintendent of School Buildings, at Buffalo, N. \ 
He succeeds Ralph A. Butler. 

@ Dr. Crark Bartey, W. D. Jones, and Orrs Hoskin 
have been re-elected to membership on the school boar 
at Harlan, Ky. 

@ Mr. Morris Evans Leeps has been re-elected as pres 
dent of the board of education of Philadelphia, Pa. 

@ Mr. James J. Lee has been appointed supply co: 
missioner by the board of education of St. Louis, M: 
He succeeds Charles L. Barr, an employee of the supp! 
department since 1903. His salary has been set at $7,50! 
@ Mr. Witttam Jounson, president of the board c 
education at Eaton, Ohio, died at his home on Novemb« 
17, after a brief illness. Mr. Johnson had been a membe 
of the board for seven years and had served two tern 
as Preble County commissioner. 

@ Mr. Herman B. Wetts has become president < 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. He _ succee 
William Lowe Bryan. 

@ Mr. A. Duncan has been elected president of th 
school board at DuQuoin, III. 
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Now...even WIDE res can be darkened 


i for MOVIE and 
Still Projections 


Don’t let multiple case- 
ments, extra-wide win- 
dows, or glass brick 
panels prevent good vis- 
ual education. Practical, 
easy to install, the new 


DRAPER X-L 


WINDOW 
SHADING 
UNIT 


Equipped with Overlapping 
Black Shades 


converts wide-windowed classrooms into ideal “theatres” for movie 
and still projections. 


Draper X-L Unit fits any light opening over nine feet wide. Its 
high quality black “Dratex” cloth shades, which are attached to 
an L-shaped steel shield, overlap to eliminate all window light, yet 
operate independently. Write today for details of this excellent 
window-shading unit. Address Dept. A.A. 





Also available with tan or neutral 
shades for regular daylight shading. 


LUTHER O. DRAPER SHADE COMPANY 
SPICELAND INDIANA 








HOWE FOLDING TABLES 


Metal chassis with Linoleum or 
Masonite tops— Aluminum Alloy edging 


steady as a permanent table 
practically indestructible 
opens and folds quickly 

easy to move and store 

takes up very small space 
sanitary tops for cafeteria use 


large or small sizes for many purposes 


supplied in any desired height 
Write for folder and prices 


HOWE FOLDING FURNITURE, Inc. 


ONE PARK AVENUE NEW YORK 
If it folds ask Howe 
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hear and compare 


HOLMES SOUND ON FILM PROJECTORS 


Holmes machined projectors speak for themselves in quietness 


of action 


READY TO 
CARRY 


32 
Pounds 






28 
Pounds 


ONLY 60 LBS. TOTAL 


Projector—Amplifier—-Speaker 


ASK ABOUT OUR FREE 
DEMONSTRATION OFFER 


HOLMES PROJECTOR CO. 
1812 Orchard St. CHICAGO 
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clear cut definition of tone 













‘f 16 mmand 35mm 


and quality of picture. 


Holmes. distributors wel 
come a chance to let you 
compare a Holmes with any 
projector costing up to dou 
ble. They know that not 
even theatre equipment can 
belittle its operation, sound 
or picture quality. 


Projector attached 
to Amplifier 


THE HISTORY OF PORTABLE 
LIGHT IN AMERICA 


A New 24-Page Free Book for Teachers 


You know your pupils learn more and 
learn it faster when the subject is 
dramatized for them. 

Start them off on the right foot on 
the broad highway of science. Give 
them (and yourself too) the benefit of 
these three practical, new classroom 
aids to the elements of science, elec- 
tricity, and the relationship of sci- 
ence and history. 


Get This Valuable FREE Book 
for Every Member of Your Class! 


Clip the coupon below right now, so 
we can send copies of a beautiful 24- 
page, two-color book, “History of 
Portable Light in America,’ designed 
and written by Lurelle Guild, famous 


FREE ciassroom Book 
for Each Pupil in Your Class! 


Not Suitable for Children Under the Fifth Grade 


NATIONAL CARBON CO., INC., Department N 
Box 600, Grand Central Station, New York, N. Y 







Name 


I teach 

















I have 
Name of School 
My 


City (or P.O.) 





R.F.D.) 





address is (St. & No. or 


subject in 


pupils whose ages range from yrs. to yrs 


designer, collector and antiquarian 
This book is absolutely free, so hurry 
if you want a copy for each pupil 
Also complete details on the newly 
created Teachers’ Kit of dry battery 
materials and special Teachers’ Man 
ual—also ‘Fun with Dry Batteries” a 
96-page booklet crammed with sim 
ple, fascinating instructive classroom 
projects, and so economical you can 
have copies of this also for each pu 
pil, teaches painlessly the principles 
of electricity, magnetism, switches 
bells, etc. Fill in the coupon Now. 
Mail it TODAY, 
without fail. Cou- 
pon MUST be filled 
out COMPLETELY. 


grade (or grades) 








ity (or County 
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Bring Compliments 
for Smart Appearance 
and Perfect Comfort 


Instructors and superintend- 
ents alike will be interested 
in these all important fea- 
tures of the Hostess chair. A 
full back and seat gives 
proper posture support and 
added comfort, and this full 
back construction prevents student an- 
noyances such as poking and pushing 
from behind. 


Hostess Chairs are stamped from steel 
with all-riveted construction to meet 


the requirements of hard day-in and day-out school usage. The 
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BUILD RIGHT with these 
ENDURING BLACKBOARDS 


| v 


There’s economy in 
long-enduring 
blackboards. 
Beckley - Cardy _.™ 

offers you 34 years* ATOPLATE 
experience in pro- ‘BLACKBOR 
ducing fine quality, natural slate boards and three 
grades of the better manufactured boards. Unex 
celled writing surface, and long wear are Beckley 





durable leather-like upholste ry stands up under heavy student Cardy outstanding features. Samples and quotations 









throughout the country. 


113 Port Watson St. 


paint in classrooms, auditorium, or corridor 
The walls of these rooms are plastered with 
an integrally colored colonial-textured finish 
which is waterproofed and so made that the 
surfaces are easily cleaned. These walls are 
easily and economically maintained and give 
a more pleasing effect to the classrooms. The 
shades at the windows are a washable type 
which allow a maximum of light to enter the 
rooms and yet keep out the eyestraining rays 
of direct sunlight. 

The ceilings in the entire building have 
been insulated with rock wool, 4 in. thick. In 
experience this construction has proved that 
the cost of heating is greatly reduced. The 
insulation together with a properly engineered 
heating system has reduced the operating costs 
on heating and ventilation to a minimum 
annual cost. 

The mechanical plant is located directly 
under the shower and dressing rooms and is 
a fully automatic oil-burning, low-pressure 
steam system. Fresh air is taken in through 
units at the windows and foul air removed 
by means of large fans on the roof, contained 
in ornamental enclosures. 

The town of Marion in days gone by was 
active in the whaling industry, and _ this 
theme has been carried out in the design of 
simple, yet effective, details of the building. 
The floor of the lobby features a mariner’s 
compass, while on the outside of the cupola is 
a replica of a ship’s pilot house and is lighted 
at night; a captain’s walk runs around the 
“pilot house,” this is useful educationally for 
the teaching of navigation. The weather vane 
is a replica of a sperm whale. Two whaling 
vessels flank each side of the school name 
over the central entrance, and a ship’s lantern 
is at each side of this entrance, one green, 
the other red. 


use. These chairs are giving fine service in le ading institutions 


on request. 


Hostess Chairs will pay in the long run. Investigate them. C ORKBOARDS BULLETIN TACKBOARDS, MAP 
“& SEND FOR FREE BOOK =& 


Send today for your free copy of this valuable : P , 
book giving helpful information on the use, needs and catalog with samples will be furnished. 


storage and transportation of folding chairs. 


THE BREWER-TITCHENER CORPORATION BECKLEY-CARDY 


Cortland, New York 


AND DISPLAY RAILS 
are also available —- a complete line. Advise your 


1638 INDIANA AVE., CHICAGO 





The exterior of the building has been de- February 25. National Advisory Council on School 
signed functionally with the use of materials cin ne pr a Ctl, Altes Susews 
chosen for their appearance, cost, and dura- February 26 Mar. h 3. American Association of Schoo 
bility. There is no outside woodwork, except Administrators, at Cleveland, Ohio. S. D. Shankland 
the minimum of window trim and the doors. Washington, D. C., secretary. — 

The cost of the Sippican School was $150.,- February 26—-March 2. American Educational Researc! 


) tastnatine gael d fee x Association, at Cleveland, Ohio. William G. Carr, Wash 
O00, including equipment an ees, rough ington, D. C., secretary. 


grading, walks, and drives. Thus, it may be February 26. National Association of Deans of Womer 
seen that it is possible for a small community at Cleveland, Ohio. Kathryn G. Heath, Washington 
to secure a schoolhouse which will fulfill edu- 0. ©., secretary 


February 26—March 3. National Association of Second 
ary-School Principals, at Cleveland, Ohio. H. V. Churct 
Chicago, secretary. 


cational needs, afford conveniences for the 
townspeople, fit into the beauty of the locality 
architecturally, and be within financial reach ve o 
of the people. As the years go by such a PERSONAL NEWS 

building will not be a source of excessive ex- @ Mr. Witrarp E. Givens, secretary of the Nationa 


' : ate aintas Education Association was recently re-elected for a four 
a nditure to operate and maintain. year term by the executive staff of the Associatior 


_ —_— . Previous to his appointment as secretary, Mr. Giver 
COMING CONVENTIONS was superintendent of schools in Oakland, Calif. He wa 
January 13 Massachusetts High-School Principals’ also director of educational work for the army and nav 
Association, at Boston. W. D. Sprague, Melrose, secretary post in Hawaii. 
January 17-18. Nebraska Association of School Boards, @ The board of education at Concordia, Kans., ha 
at Fairbury. C. J. Overing, Red Cloud, secretary. reorganized with the election of Dr. Frank KINNAMO? 
February 1. Association of School-Board Secretaries of as president; Dr. W. F. Eacieson, vice-president; an 
Pennsylvania, at Harrisburg. Mary E. Robbins, Sunbury, Dorotuy Lanpess, clerk. 
secretary. @ Mr. Witttam G. Seyranc has been appointed Deput 
February 1 Washington State School Directors’ Asso- Superintendent of School Buildings, at Buffalo, N. ¥ 
ciation, at Seattle. Mrs. Walter J. Rue, Manette, He succeeds Ralph A. Butler. 
secretary. @ Dr. Crark Battey, W. D. Jones, and Orts Hoskin 
February 2-3. Indiana Town and City Superintend- have been re-elected to membership on the school boar 
ents’ Association, at Indianapolis. Z. M. Smith, Green- at Harlan, Ky. 
field, secretary @ Mr. Morris Evans Leeps has been re-elected as pres 
February 3-4 Pennsylvania State School Directors’ dent of the board of education of Philadelphia, Pa. 
Association, at Harrisburg. P. O. Van Nes, Harrisburg, @ Mr. James J. Lee has been appointed supply cor 
secretary. missioner by the board of education of St. Louis, M 
February 8-9. Minnesota State School Boards’ Associa- He succeeds Charles L. Barr, an employee of the suppl: 
tion, at St. Paul. John E. Palmer, Fergus Falls, secretary. department since 1903. His salary has been set at $7,50 
February 10-11. Southern Wisconsin Teachers’ Asso- @ Mr. Wittt1am Jounson, president of the board c 
ciation, at Madison. R. L. Liebenberg, Madison, secretary. education at Eaton, Ohio, died at his home on Novembe 
February 22-25. Progressive Education Association, at 17, after a brief illness. Mr. Johnson had been a membe 
Detroit. F. L. Redefer, New York City, secretary. of the board for seven years and had served two tern 
February 23. American Council on Guidance and Per- as Preble County commissioner. 
sonnel, at Cleveland, Ohio. Dr. Esther Lloyd-Jones, New @ Mr. Herman B. Wetts has become president < 
York, secretary. Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. He _ succeed 
February 23-25. International Council for Exceptional William Lowe Bryan. 
Children, at Detroit, Mich. Dorothy E. Norris, Cleveland, @ Mr. A. Duncan has been elected president of th 
Ohio, secretary school board at DuQuoin, III. 
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Now...even WIDE windows can be darkened 


for MOVIE and 
Still Projections 


Don’t let multiple case- 
ments, extra-wide win- 
dows, or glass'_ brick 
panels prevent good vis- 
ual education. Practical, 
easy to install, the new 


DRAPER X-L 


WINDOW 
SHADING 
UNIT 


Equipped with Overlapping 
Black Shades 


converts wide-windowed classrooms into ideal “theatres” for movie 
and still projections. 


Draper X-L Unit fits any light opening over nine feet wide. Its 
high quality black “Dratex” cloth shades, which are attached to 
an L-shaped steel shield, overlap to eliminate all window light, yet 
operate independently. Write today for details of this excellent 
window-shading unit. Address Dept. A.A. 


Also available with tan or neutral 
shades for regular daylight shading. 


LUTHER O. DRAPER SHADE COMPANY 
SPICELAND INDIANA 








HOWE FOLDING TABLES 


Metal chassis with Linoleum or 
Masonite tops— Aluminum Alloy edging 


steady as a permanent table 

practically indestructible 

opens and folds quickly 

easy to move and store 

takes up very small space 

sanitary tops for cafeteria use 

large or small sizes for many purposes 

supplied 
Write for folder and prices 


HOWE FOLDING FURNITURE, Inc. 


ONE PARK AVENUE NEW YORK 
If it folds ask Howe 
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in any desired height 
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hear and compare 
HOLMES SOUND ON FILM PROJECTORS 


Holmes machined projectors speak for themselves in quietness 


of action 


READY TO 

















32 
Pounds 


28 
Pounds 


ONLY 60 LBS. TOTAL 


Projector—Amplifier—Speaker 
ASK ABOUT OUR FREE 
DEMONSTRATION OFFER 


HOLMES PROJECTOR CO. 
1812 Orchard St. CHICAGO 
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and quality of picture. 


Holmes distributors wel 
come a chance to let you 
compare a Holmes with any 
projector costing up to dou 
ble. They know that not 
even theatre equipment can 
belittle its operation, sound 
or picture quality. 


Projector attached 
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THE HISTORY OF PORTABLE 
LIGHT IN AMERICA 


A New 24-Page Free Book for Teachers 


You know your pupils learn more and 
learn it faster when the subject is 
dramatized for them. 

Start them off on thé right foot on 
the broad highway of science. Give 
them (and yourself too) the benefit of 
these three practical, mew classroom 
aids to the elements of science, elec- 
tricity, and the relationship of sci- 
ence and history. 


Get This Valuable FREE Book 
for Every Member of Your Class! 


Clip the coupon below right now, so 
we can send copies of a beautiful 24- 
page, two-color book, “History of 
Portable Light in America,” designed 
and written by Lurelle Guild, famous 


FREE ciassroom BOOK 
for Each Pupil in Your Class! 


Not Suitable for Children Under the Fifth Grade 


NATIONAL CARBON CO., INC., Department N 
Box 600, Grand Central Station, New York, N. Y 


Name 


I teach 











I have 
Name of School 

My address is (St. & No. or R.F.D.) 
City (or P.O.) 








subject in 
pupils whose ages range from yrs. to yrs 


City (or County) 


designer, collector and antiquarian 
This book is absolutely free, so hurry 
if you want a copy for each pupil 
Also complete details on the newly 
created Teachers’ Kit of dry battery 
materials and special Teachers’ Man 
ual—also ‘Fun with Dry Batteries” a 
96-page booklet crammed with sim 
ple, fascinating instructive classroom 
projects, and so economical you can 
have copies of this also for each pu 
pil, teaches painiessly the principles 
of electricity, magnetism, switches, 
bells, etc. Fill in the coupon Now. 
Mail it TODAY, 
without fail. Cou- 
pon MUST be filled 
out COMPLETELY. 


grade (or grades) 
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VUL-COT 
CAN “TAKE IT” 


Prove to yourself the strength of the 
“strongest” 






») 


wastebasket in the world ... Lay 
any Vul-Cot on its side with the rivets on 
the floor. Then let any 100 lb. person stand 
on it. Vul-Cot will bend ... BUT, it will not 
dent or crack. When the weight is removed, 
Vul-Cot will spring back into its normal 
shape. Made of National H-A-R-D Vulcan- 
ized Fibre. NO SOFT FIBRE to dent or 
crack. No metal to bend out of shape. You 
can buy cheaper wastebaskets ... But, no- 
where, at any price, can you buy a stronger 
wastebasket than Vul-Cot. Available in 
colors to match office furnishings. 


NATIONAL VULCANIZED FIBRE CO. 
Wilmington, Del. 


: UL- COT Sizes and shapes to meet 


-the National Wastebasket every need. 


Guaranteed 5 years ewer al 


THE Largest S. WATER COLORS 
FOR THREE GENERATIONS! 


" uti Ctions M) p R A N re “ 
WATER COLORS 


You used “PRANG” Water Colors your- 
self when you were in school. They were fine paints then. Embodying 
the new tu NED PALET principle of color harmony, they are still 
better paints now. White today for beautiful Water Color Booklet— 
FREE to OFFICIALS. 


AN OLD FAITHFUL PROODUCT 


TMNT en \ie eon lul, 


774-874 HAYES AVE., SANDUSKY, OHIO 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS 
SCHOOL ART SUPPLIES FOR 103 
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COLUMBIA 
DESK CHAIR 


500% increase in sales of this 
Columbia Type Desk in 4 years. 
The greatest record ever made. 


Small size... $4.35 
Medium size $4.65 
Large size ... $4.95 


Send for Catalogue. 


COLUMBIA SCHOOL 
FURNITURE CORP. 


Indianapolis, Indiana 














January, 1939 


Sengbusch Hard Rubber Inkwells 
Save Money by ending 


replacement expense», 


You are not bothered with breakage or 
corrosion, when you equip your rooms 
with Sengbusch hard rubber inkwells. 
They are practically indestructible—min- 
imize ink evaporation—and are styled to 
fit the desks you are now using. Seng- 
busch inkwells are standard equipment 
in thousands of schools throughout the country. Equip one 
of your rooms for a 90-day trial at no obligation. 


* Write for full details and free sample. 


‘Sengbus sch School Inkwells 


118 Sengbusch Bldg. Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Stage Equipment | 


Velour Curtains — Draperies, Scenery and 
Rigging Equipment of the Highest Quality. 


Service and Installation by 
Experienced Personnel 
Write 


Twin City Seeniec Company 


2819 Nicollet Ave. Minneapolis, Minn. 
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TEACHERS AGENCY Our 


Service is 
Nationwide 





We find there are better opportunities for qualified teachers than there have 
ever been before. Executives are searching carefully for teachers who not only 
have the educational training and experience, but who also have excellent 
qualifications in personality. We try to serve carefully the interests of both 
executives and teachers. Early registration is an advantage. Member N.A.T.A. 


ADDRESS: 1200-11 STEGER BLDG., 28 E. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO, ILL. 








SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY Est. 1855 
CHARLES W. MULFORD, Prop. 


366 Fitth Ave., between 34th and 35th Sts, NEW YORK 
Branch Office: 1836 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 


A Superior Agency for Superior People 
We Register Only Reliable Candidates 


Services Free to School Officials 
Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 





COMPLETE 
STAGE 
SQUIE MENS 


DRAPERIES 
TIFFIN 
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CATALOGUE UPON REQUEST 
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CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS 
(Continued from page 43) 
hood church, a few dwelling houses, and 
in an old annex in the vicinity. 

The cornerstone of Central’s most recent 
home, a four-story granite example of 
Norman type architecture, was laid Octo- 
ber 20, 1894. The building stands on the 
southwest corner of Broad and Green 
Streets. Students and faculty occupied this 
nain structure by September, 1900, but 
vork on its rear annex was not completed 
intil the evening before the formal open- 
ng, Saturday, November 22, 1902, when 
resident Theodore Roosevelt delivered a 
emorable dedication oration. 

These buildings, which are joined by 
on corridors, were recognized at the time 
s the unrivaled architectural achievements 
f the school system of Philadelphia. 
‘early 1,500 students who attended in 
102 were accommodated in sixty rooms 
| the main building. The annex contained 

lecture room, a library, a gymnasium, 
nd an assembly hall with a seating capac- 
ty of 1,750. The gray stone observatory 
wer, which was slightly damaged by fire 
n 1905, rises 137 feet above Broad Street. 
\n open courtyard in the center of the 
iain building provides limited space for 
ecreation. The classrooms are on the out- 
ide of the side corridors that form a 
erfect square and surround the middle 
lurtyard. 

This third home of Central High School 

being continued as the Benjamin 


ripples or ridges... faster and 
cheaper! Easy to use—plugs into 
any light socket. The electrical 
method of refinishing desk tops, 
resurfacing blackboards, stair 
treads. Ideal for manual training 
classes. Thousands used. 


Write for Complete Catalog. 


SKILSAW, INC. 


47151 WINNEMAC AVENUE, CHICAGO 


@ Full 32 sq. inch sanding area. 
Ball bearing construction. Also 
made with vacuum dust collec- 
When used with our bench 
stand,—instantly converted in- 
to Bench or Spindle Sander for 
manual training work. 


tor. 
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Refinish desks, tables... | 

at a big saving with | 
SKILSAW 

BELT SANDER 


New improved models produce 
a smooth even finish, without 


Laboratory and Vocational Furniture 


Efficient economy is the keynote to school administration. In 
equipping school laboratories, the wise school man knows that 
real economy — efficient economy means the first cost plus 
years of satisfactory service 


Let the Kimball engineers help solve your problem in the labo 
ratories and vocational departments. Kimball furniture is designed 
and constructed to afford the greatest service. The features of 
adaptability and practicability in Kimball equipment offers an 
economical solution to your difficulties, and assures you of 
higher utility values. 


\W/rite and also ask for a copy of our complete illustrated catalog 


W. W. KIMBALL CO. 


Laboratory and Vocational Furniture Division 


306 South Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


A. E. KALTENBRUN, Director of Sales 


New York Sales Offices New England Sales Office 
105 W. 40th Street, New York 716 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 
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Franklin High School. Joel Cook, chair- 
man of the school board’s committee on 
the Central High School in 1902, and 
a member of the 33rd class, made a signifi- 
cant prophecy on the evening of the 
dedication, when he told his audience: ‘I 
can, I think, anticipate the time when we 
who are here will be in our graves, when 
there may be another high school erected 
that will as far surpass this as this one 
does the one across the street.” 





The Central High School of 1854 was con- 
sidered the “perfect” schoolhouse of its 
day. The building will be shortly 


abandoned. 


The Newest Building 

The new Central Academic High School 
for Boys fulfills that accurate prophecy. 
This modern edifice rests near the brow of 
a hill on a seventeen-acre plot, the most 
extensive public-school site in Philadelphia. 
The property, with an elevation of 178 
feet, extends 1,160 feet along Ogontz Ave 
nue and 400 feet along Olney Avenue. 
\ natural slope of the terrain encouraged 
the designers to place the school above a 
series of terraces. Three of these seventeen 
acres are wooded, and the rear of the lot 
furnishes ample room for a playfield. 

Trees and shrubbery for class memorials 
will be planted in the areas already 
wooded, and will combine with broad 
driveways and long, terraced walks to 
create the atmosphere of a_ beautiful 
college campus. 

Central’s three-story brick and _ lime- 
stone schoolhouse of 1938 is laid out in 
an “E” shaped plan, with its front facing 
Ogontz Avenue, 150 feet away, and its 
three wings extending west over the hill 
The board-of-education architects adhered 
to no orthodox historic architectural style 
but sought for a good effect in mass and 
silhouette in preference to a more ornate 
style. Brick, with limestone trim on the 
front side walls, and wing ends, gives this 
structure individuality that is effective but 
not ostentatious. 

Measuring 373 feet in length and 278 
feet in depth, the building contains 52 
classrooms, an auditorium, a gymnasium, 
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— Arlington No. 900 — 


Meets Every Requirement 


of Modern Education 












Arlington Seating Co., Arlington Heights, Ill. 





a library, a cafeteria, and other facilities 
of a modern school plant. The auditorium 
which seats 1,500 is located in the center, 
directly in back of the main entrances. 

There is an entrance at the top of a 
series of broad stair flights on each side 
of the auditorium. Between these steps, on 
an upper level, a paved terrace is laid 
which will be used for outdoor pageants 
or musicals. 

The Barnwell Library, the largest in the 
Philadelphia public-school system, with the 
exception of the Pedagogical Library in the 
School Administration Building, is located 
to the left of the auditorium. It has a 
storage capacity of 30,000 volumes and 
will provide seating accommodations for 
170 students. 

To the right of the auditorium there is 
a gymnasium, equipped with standard 
basketball court and sliding doors that can 
separate the room into two sections for 
instructional purposes. Administrative of- 
fices are located in the right wing of the 
first floor. 

All three floors contain classrooms, 
storage closets, drawing rooms, and labo- 
ratories. Every classroom has its own auto- 
matic heating and ventilating unit, and is 
equipped with indirect artificial lighting. 
The spacious auditorium, with its console 
organ, its balcony, and its projection booth 
for motion pictures, has been provided with 
deflected ceiling lighting. 
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Arlington ‘‘Better 
Built’’ No. 900 | 
Desk means Real 
Comfort, Great 
Flexibility, Beau- | 
tiful Appearance | 
an xcep- 
tional Durability. 


Write for Catalog. 


A cafeteria seating 900 is located in the 
right wing of the third floor. This room 
is soundproofed with acoustical ceilings 
that will eliminate 50 per cent of the 
clatter of dishes and the din of voices. 
Students can gather after lunch in a recrea- 
tion space adjacent to the cafeteria roof. 
The lunchroom kitchen, dietitian’s office, 
faculty lunchroom, and kitchen are also 
included in this north-wing third floor. 
A fully equipped music room is placed in 
the rear of the third-floor center wing. 
Soundproof practice rooms and a small 
music library are provided for group or 
individual instruction. 

The basement of the new school has 
runway showers that furnish a continuous 
shoulder-high spray for bathing. Students 
may walk down a ramp covered with water 
chemically treated to avoid infection, and 
enter a marble-lined passage. In this, water 
will be ejected from the chrome pipes that 
line the walls. 

The complex mechanical plant, general 
storage rooms, and special bicycle garage 
are placed in the basement. A modern 
steam-heating system, an all-year ventilat- 
ing system, and intricate electrical equip- 
ment comprise the mechanical nerve center 
of a large school building — the mechani- 
cal plant. 

Although its home is situated in North 
Philadelphia, a great distance from former 
locations, this century-old high school will 


Pattern No. 6066 


Seat 5 ply 5/16” Birch Veneer, compound 
curve, manufactured with casein glue; or 
may be furnished with 5 ply 5/16” flat 
veneer panel enclosed in a steel frame. 
Seat panel cannot tip at front or back when 
chair is open for use. 
The posts, legs and braces are 14 gauge 1”x 
34" beaded rolled channel steel. 
The test of this chair revealed that the chair 
would sustain a weight of 2105 pounds 
before failure developed. 

Write for catalog and prices. 


ACME CHAIR COMPANY 


Largest Exclusive Manufacturers of 


READING, MICHIGAN 


January, 19 






















a 
Chair 


FOLDING CHAIRS 


retain the historic name of Central. It is 
expected that the term Central High Schoo! 
will ultimately be geographically accurate. 
for the city’s population trend is now 
northward. 

The school’s athletic field at Twenty- 
ninth and Clearfield Streets will still be 
used for major athletic sports. Fortunately) 
the old field may be easily reached fron 
the new school. 

The Central Academic High School's 
building, ground, and equipment represen! 
an outlay of $2,500,000, of which the 
Federal Government has granted 45 pe: 
cent. 


A NEW PROCEDURE IN 
PUBLIC BIDDING 


(Concluded from page 36) 


bidding conditions can be made such tha 
good contractors, subcontractors, an 
materialmen will be attracted. When th 
condition prevails, a good building is th 
logical and natural result. This can | 
accomplished by frankly recognizing tha 
the contractor who obtains the work is a 
unknown factor when the drawings an 
specifications are prepared. The specifica 
tions and contracts should require th: 
contractor to agree to furnish prope 
administrative facilities, subcontractor 
and materials. When this is done, a goo 
building is a certainty. 
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IT DESCRIBES “imme 
FEATURES OF DESIGN: 


© Adjustable 


plunger feed 
@ Mechanically 
driven 
© Automatically 
controlled 
® Heavily built 
® Saves coaland 
labor 


LoStoker is one of 
Several types of 
Detroit Stokers. 


DETROIT STOKER COMPANY 


General Motors Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 
orks—Monroe, Mich. 





STRONG 
COMPACT 
DURABLE 
COMFORTABLE 


The frames for this unit are all die formed steel—arc welded 
and riveted to combine lightness with greater strength 
and rigidity. Durable baked enamel finish. Available 
in solid Birch, Maple or Plywood seats and desk tops. 


The Monon Line 


Write for General Catalog No. 100 


NORCOR MFG.CO. GREEN BAY, WIS. 
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NOW PUT 


INTO YOUR FLOORS WHILE YOU 
1. FILL 2.SEAL 3. WAX 


All in ONE operation! 


F your floors are bleached out or faded or just naturally 

too light... give them new life and lustre plus COLOR 
with Car-Na-Var. With Car-Na-Var you can fill, seal, wax 
and stain your floors all at the same time. Four jobs done 
in one single operation with this time and money saving 
{-purpose floor treatment. 
















Car-Na-Var acts as its own filler and sealer ... although it 
is readily applied over any seal (meets U.S. Treas. Dep't. 
Specs. for *“‘Undercoater A’). Comes with the following 
popular stains: dark oak, light oak, walnut, cherry, ma- 
hogany, maroon, green and mission. If you do not want to 
change the color of your floor, Car-Na-Var *‘natural” 
(colorless) is available. 


Write for FREE Descriptive Folder. 


Made by the 
Makers of 


Car-Na-Lac 


CONTINENTAL CAR-NA-VAR CORPORATION 


1560 E. National Ave. Brazil, Ind. 





Your Gymnasium Seating should combine 


SAFETY 
CONVENIENCE 
SPACE ECONOMY... . 





* UNIVERSAL 


Fold - A - Way Gymnasium 
Stands will permit live over- 
loads of 100% with complete 
safety. They are easy to 
openeasy to close, and 
when in use, all weight is 
supported on and equalized 
by the cabinet, thus assur- 
ing maximum floor protec- 
tion. Auditorium chair stor- 





age beneath the stand is an 
exclusive feature which saves 
space and time with better chair protection, Being stored in the Gym and 
evenly distributed about the floor, chairs can be set for use or returned to 
storage with a minimum of labor. Write us for bulletin and cost estimate. 
We also make wood and steel portable bleachers for indoor—outdoor use. 


UNIVERSAL BLEACHER CO. 
P. O. Box 335 Champaign, Illinois 
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INEXPENSIVE ONLIWON 


SERVICE PROTECTS | 
STUDENTS AGAINST -- 
CONTAGIOUS DISEASE a 
a Follow the example «| WV 


hospitals which hay AoIU 

standardized on Onliw: Ait ¢ 

NO ONE iS IMMUNE iu Towels and Tissue. Di : 

TION” pensed — fool-proof, 1 

sanitary cabinets. 

“WASHROOM INFEC "fee boner ementiotinn rec- att 

ords, get full information ART 

from your local A. P. W\, AUDI 

distributor, or write to 

A. P. W. Paper Company, 
Albany, N. Y. 


Prvenall (Co. Onliwon Towels and ‘Tissue 


5562 BAYNTON ST. The Complete Washroom Service 
Phila.. 









AWAY 

















Choose Locks with the Same 
CARE AS TEXT BOOKS 


For 50 years MILLER keyless 
padlocks have been the choice 
of schools, colleges and indus- 


ne trial plants who demand THE 


| 


BEST. Click or sight operating. 
Automatic locking. MASTER 


go 
KEYED IF DESIRED. Hand- 


A wu ; - 
some in appearance. Depend- 


RIGGING - SCENERY able in operation. 
RED DOT No. 35 operates by click and sight, No. 36 
by sight only. No. 1 finish is all steel hasp cadmium 
MODERN plated, black face, rust-proof. No. 2 finish is chrome 





proof. Natural color, lacquered face. All locks 
available in Master Key types at slightly higher 
prices. We also manufacture a built-in type Locker 
Lock, plain and master keyed. 


plated. No. 3 finish all-steel hasp, cadmium rust- 
STAGE EQUIPMENT 


MORK-GREEN STUDIOS 


R. J. Mork T. S. Green e i - 
243 W. Congress St. 1126 CHimes Bldg. The J. B. Miller Keyless Lock Co. 


Detroit, Mich. Syracuse, N. Y. 200 Lock Street Kent, Ohio 


Send for sample of lock you are interested in. 





RED DOT No. 35 
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Auditorium 
Velour 
and P 
Nine Other cH 
Grades “l 
for cL 
Auditorium and cu 
Stage Curtains 





WRITE 


E. F. TIMME & SON One Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 
VICTORIA PLUSH MILL—SWARTHMORE, DEL. CO., Penn. 








DUDFIELD’S 


DUSTLESS CRAYON TROUGH 
and 
BLACKBOARD TRIM 


A neat substantial metal trim for blackboards, with a 
chalk trough that takes care of the dust, and an 
eraser cleaner for cleaning erasers. 


DUDFIELD MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
16 W. Kancas St. LIBERTY, MO. 












Directory of EGuipment I upayalies 


AC )USTICAL TREATMENT 
mstrong Cork & Insulation Co 
S. Gypsum Co, 
wd Conversion Co. 

'USTABLE CHAIRS 
yal Metal Mfe. Company 

All) CONDITIONING 

rman Nelson Corp. 
sbitt, Inc., John J. 
irtevant Co., B. F. 
ine Co., The 
ARCHITECTS 
see Architects Directory, page 8) 
ART MATERIALS 
nerican Crayon Co., The 
AUDITORIUM SEATING 
erican Seating Company 
lington Seating Co. 
ywood-Wakefield Company 
vin Seating Company 
ibody Seating Company, The 
terson & Co., Leonard 
yal Metal Mfg. Co 
BLACKBOARD CLEANERS 
liyard Chemical Co. 
funtington Laboratories 
Midland Chemical Laboratories 
Vestal Chemical Company 
Weber Costello Co 
BLACKBOARD—MANUFACTURED 
heckley-Cardy Company 
Weber Costello Co. 
BLACKBOARDS—SLATE 
Natural Slate Blackboard Company 
BLEACHERS 
Horn Folding Partition Co, 
Universal Bleacher Co, 
Wayne Iron Works 
BOILER COMPOUNDS 
Hillyard Chemical Co 
Huntington Laboratories 
Midland Chemical Laboratories 
Vestal Chemical Company 
BOILERS 
Kewaunee Boiler Corporation 
BOOK CASES 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
Kimball Company, W. W. 
Peterson & Co., Leonard 

BRUSHES—FLOOR 

Continental Car-Na-Var Corp. 
Hillyard Chemical Co 
Huntington Laboratories 
Midland Chemical Laboratories 
Vestal Chemical Company 

BULLETIN BOARDS 

Beckley-Cardy Company 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
Sheldon & Company, KE. H. 
Weber Costello Co 

CAFETERIA EQUIPMENT 

Coppes, Inc 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
Pick Co., Inc., Albert 
Sheldon & Company, E. H 
Walrus Mfg. Company 
CASTERS 
Bassick Co., The 
CAULKING COMPOUNDS 
Sonneborn Sons, L. 
CHAIRS 
American Seating Company 
Arlington Seating Co. 
Clarin Manufacturing Co. 
Columbia School Furniture Corp 
Heywood-Wakefield Company 
rwin Seating Company 
n Metal Products, Inc, 
r Mfc. Co 
Peabody Seating Company, The 
Royal Metal Mfg. Co. 

CHALK 
erican Crayon Co., The 

nney & Smith Company 

ber Costello Co 

CHARTS 

Veber Costello Co. 

CLAY—MODELING 

American Crayon Co., The 
CLEANING SUPPLIES 
rate-Palmolive-Peet Co 
tinental Car-Na-Var Corp 
nnell System, Inc 
rd Company, The J. B 
lyard Chemical Co 
ntington Laboratories 
lland Chenrical Laboratories 
stal Chemical Company 

CLOCKS—PROGRAM 

indard Electric Time Co 
CORK TILE & CORK CARPET 

mstrong Cork & Insulation Co 

ngoleum-Nairn, Inc. 

CRAYONS 

rican Crayon Co., The 
nney & Smith C ompany 
eber Costello Co 
AYON COMPASSES 
ber Costello Co. 
C°AYON TROUGHS 
idfield Mfg. Co 
ber Costello Co. 
TERGENTS 
rd Company, The J. B 
Hland Chemical Laboratories 
HWASHING COMPOUNDS 
rd Company, The J. B. 
llyard Chemical Co 
intington Laboratories 
\land Chemical Laboratories 
stal Chemical Company 
SINFECTANTS 
ntinental Car-Na-Var Corp 
llyard Chemical Co 
intington Laboratories 
Midland Chemical Laboratories 
stal Chemical Company 
MESTIC SCIENCE FURNITURE 
waunee Mfg. Company 
imball Company, W. W. 
terson & Co., Leonard 
eldon & Company, E. H 
OR CHECKS 
rton Door Closer Co. 
OR CLOSERS 
rton Door Closer Co 
AFTING ROOM FURNITURE 
ewaunee Mfg. Company 
mball Co., W. W. 
terson & Co., Leonard 
eldon & Company, E. H. 


> 
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DRIERS—FACE, HAND, HAIR 
Chicago Hardware Fay. Co. 
DRINKING FOUNTAINS 
Century Brass Works 
Crane Company 
Imperial Brass Mfg. Co 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co. 
Taylor Company, Halsey W. 
DUPLICATORS 
Dick Co., A. B. 
Ditto, Ine. 
ELECTRIC SPECIALTIES 
National Carbon Co., Ine. 
EMERGENCY LIGHTING 
Electric Storage Battery Co. 
ENGRAVERS 
Premier Engraving Co. 
ERASER CLEANERS 
Weber Costello Co. 
ERASERS 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Weber Costello Co 
EXIDE BATTERIES 
Electric Storace Rattery Co. 
FIRE EXIT DEVICES 
Vonnegut Hardware Co 
FENCES—STEEL WIRE 
Wayne Iron Works 
FILING CABINETS 
All-Steel-Equip Co., Ine, 
FIRE ALARM SYSTEMS 
Standard Electric Time Co., The 
FLOOR COVERING 
Armstrong Cork & Insulation Co, 
Congoleum -Nairn, Inc. 
Ohio Rubber Co. 
FLOOR FINISHES 
Continental Car-Na-Var Corp. 
Finnell System, Inc. 
Hillyard Chemical Co. 
Huntington Laboratories 
Midland Chemical Laboratories 
Sonneborn Sons, L. 
Vestal Chemical Company 
FLOOR FINISHING MACHINES 
Continental Car-Na-Var Corp. 
Finnell System, Inc. 
Hillyard Chemical Co 
Huntington Laboratories 
Midland Chemical Laboratories 
Tennant Co., G. H. 
Vestal Chemical Company 
FLOORING 
Bruce Co., E. L. 


Maple Flooring Manufacturers Assn. 


FLOORING—COMPOSITION 
Armstrong Cork & Insulation Co. 
Congoleum -Nairn, Inc. 

Ohio Rubber Co 

FLOOR SCRUBBING EQUIPMENT 
Continental Car-Na-Var Corp 
Finnell System, Inc 
Hillyard Chemical Co. 
Huntington Laboratories 
Midland Chemical Laboratories 
Vestal Chemical Company 

FLOOR TILE 
Armstrong Cork & Insulation Co. 
Congoleum-Nairn, Inc, 
Norton Company 

FLOOR TREATMENTS & 

COMPOUNDS 

Continental Car-Na-Var Corp. 
Finnell System, Inc. 
Hillyard Chemical Co. 
Huntington Laboratories 
Midland Chemical Laboratories 
Sonneborn Sons, L. 
Vestal Chemical Company 

FLOOR WAX 
Continental Car-Na-Var Corp 
Finnell System, Inc. 

Hillyard Chemical Co, 
Huntington Laboratories 
Midland Chemical Laboratories 
Sonneborn Sons, L 

Vestal Chemical Company 

FOLDING CHAIRS 
Acme Chair Co 
American Seating Company 
Brewer-Titchener Corp. 

Clarin Manufacturing Co. 
Heywood-Wakefield Company 
Howe Folding Furn., Inc, 
Irwin Seating Company 

Lyon Metal Products, Inc 
Norcor Mfg. Co 

Peabody Seating Company 
Peterson & Co., Leonard 
Royal Metal Mfg. Company 

FOLDING PARTITIONS 
Horn Folding Partition Co 

FURNITURE—CLASSROOM 
American Seating Company 
Arlington Seating Co. 
Beckley-Cardy Co. 

Columbia School Furniture Corp 
Hamilton-Invincible, Inc. 
Heywood-Wakefield Co. 

Irwin Seating Company 
Kewaunee Mfg. Co 

Peabody Seating C med The 
Royal Metal Mfg. Company 
Sheldon & Co., E. H. 

GLOBES 
Nystrom, A. J. 

Weber Costello Co, 

GRANDSTANDS 
Wayne Iron Works 

GYM APPARATUS 
Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 
Petersen & Co 
Porter Co., J. E 

GYMNASIUM FLOORING 
Bruce Co., E. L 
Maple Flooring Manufacturers Assn 

GYMNASIUM SEATING 
Universal Bleacher Co. 

Wayne Iron Works 

HARDWARE AND HINGES 
Rixon Co., Oscar E 

HEATING AND VENTILATING 

SYSTEMS 
Crane Company 
Dunham & Co., C. A. 
Herman Nelson Corp 
Nesbitt, Inc., John J 
Sturtevant Co., B. F. 
Trane Co., The 
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HEAT REGULATORS 
Johnson Service Company 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co 
Powers Regulator Co. 
HUMIDITY CONTROL 
Johnson Service Company 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co 
Powers Regulator Co. 
INKS 
American Crayon Co., The 
INKWELLS 
Sengbusch Self-Closing Inkstand Co. 
Squires Inkwell Co 
INSULATION (HEAT) 
Armstrong Cork & Insulation Co. 
Wood Conversion Co. 
JANITORS SUPPLIES 
Continental Car-Na-Var Corp. 
Finnell System, Inc 
Ford Company, J. B 
Hillyard Chemical Co 
Huntington Laboratories 
Midland Chemical Laboratories 
Sonneborn Sons. Inc . L 
Vestal Chemical Company 
KITCHEN EQUIPMENT 
Coppes, Inc. 
Pick Co., Inc., Albert 
LABORATORY APPARATUS 
AND PANELS 
Kewaunee Mfg. Co. 
R. C. A. Manufacturing Co., Ine 
Standard Electric Time Co., The 
Walrus Mfe. Co. 
LABORATORY FURNITURE 
Christiansen Co. 
Hamilton-Invincible, Inc. 
Kewaunee Mfc. Company 
Kimball Company, W. W. 
Peterson & Co., Leonard 
Sheldon & Company, E. H. 
Walrus Mfg. Co 
LADDERS 
Davton Safety Ladder Co 
LAUNDRY CLEANING SUPPLIES 
Ford Comnany. The J. B 
LIBRARY F!IRNITURE 
Hamilton-Invincible, Inc 
Kewaunee Mfe. Comnany 
Kimball Company, W. W. 
Peterson & Co., Leonard 
Sheldon & Comnany. FE. H. 
LIGHTING—EMERGENCY 
Electric Storage Rattery Co. 
LINOLEUM 
Armstrong Cork & Insulation Co 
Concoleum-Natrn, Inc. 
LIQUID SOAP 
Continental Car-Na-Var Corp. 
Hillyard Chemical Co 
Huntington Laboratories 
Midland Chemical Laboratories 
Vestal Chenrical Company 
LOCKS—KEYLESS 
Miller Keyless Lock Co., J. B. 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
LOCKERS 
All-Steel-Equip Company, Inc 
Lyon Metal Products, Inc, 
Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 
APS 


Nystrom, A. 7 
Weber Costello Co, 
MIMEOGRAPHS 
Dick, A. B 
Ditto. Ine 
MOTION PICTURE MACHINES 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co 
Bell & Howell 
Victor Animatograph Corp 
OIL BURNERS 
Todd Combustion Equipment, Inc 
(Div Todd Shipyards Corp.) 
ORGANS—ELECTRIC 
Hammond Instrument Co., The 
PANIC EXIT DEVICES 
Vonnegut Hardware Co. 


PAINTS 

Sonneborn Sons, Inc., L 
PASTE 

American Crayon Co., The 
PENCILS 


American Crayon Company 

Eberhard Faber Pencil Co., Inc 
PENCIL SHARPENERS 

Automatic Pencil Sharpener Co 
PIANOS 

Kimball Company. W. W 
PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT 

Medart Mfe«. Co., Fred 

Porter, J. E., Corp 
PLUMBING FIXTURES 

Century Brass Works 

Crane Company 

Imperial Brass Mfc. Co 

Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co 

Sloan Valve Co. 

Taylor Company, Halsey W 

Vorel Co., Joseph A 
POINTERS 

Weber Costello Co 
POLISHING & WAXING 

EQUIPMENT 

Finnell System, Ince 

Hillvard Chemical Co 

Huntineton Laboratories 

Midland Chemical Laboratories 

Vestal Chemical Company 
PORTABLE BLEACHERS 

Wayne Iron Works 
PRINTSHOP EQUIPMENT 

American Type Founders Co 
PROJECTION MACHINES 

Bausch & Lomb Optical Co 

Bell & Howell 

Holmes Projector Co 

Victor Aninratograph Corp 

Universal Sound System 
PUBLIC ADDRESS SYSTEMS 

R.C 4. Manuteosturing Co., Ine 

Bozen Co., Inc., David 
PUBLISHERS 

Bruce Pub. Co 

Gregg Publishing Co 
RADIATORS 

Crane Company 
RADIOS 

R. C. A. Manufacturing Co., Inc 

Bogen Co., Inc., David 
ROOFING 

U. 8. Gypsum Company 


SANDING MACHINES 
Skilsaw, Ine 

SAWS. ELECTRIC 
Skilsaw, Inc 

SCIENTIFIC APPARATUS 
Kewaunee Mfg. Co 
Standard Elec trie Time Co., The 

SHOWERS 
Crane Co. 

Powers Regulator Company 

SIGNAL SYSTEMS 
Standard Electric Time Co 

SOAP AND SOAP DISPENSERS 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Company 
Ford Company, J. B 
Imperial Brass Mfg. Co, 
Hillyard Chemical Co. 
Huntington Laboratories 
Midland Chemical Laboratories 
Vestal Chemical Company 

SOUND DEADENING MATERIALS 
Armstrong Cork & Insulation Co. 
U. 8. Gypsum Co. 

Wood Conversion Co. 

SOUND EQUIPMENT 
R. C. A. Manufacturing Co., Inc. 
Bogen Co., Inc., David 

SOUND PICTURES & EQUIPMENT 
Bell & Howell 
Holmes Projector Company 
Universal Sound System, Inc. 
Victor Animatograph Corp. 

STAFF LINERS 
Weber Costello Co. 

STAGE CURTAINS, EQUIP. 

MENT, ETC. 
Mork-Green Studios 
Tiffin Scenic Studios 
Timme & Son, E. F. 
Twin City Scenic Co. 
Universal Scenic Studio 
Vallen, Inc 

STAIR TREADS 
Norton Co 
Ohto Rubber Co 

STEAM SUPPLIES 
Crane Company 
Dunham &Co,.C.A 

STEEL CABINETS 
All-Steel-Equip Company, Ine, 
Lyon Metal Products, Inc 
Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 

STEEL CHAIRS 
Kewaunee Mfc. Co 
Lyon Metal Products, Ine 
Royal Metal Mfg. Company 

STEEL SHELVING 
All-Steel-Equip Company, Inc 
Lyon Metal Products, Ine 
Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 

STOKERS 
Detroit Stoker Co, 

STOOLS—STEEL 
Kewaunee Mfc. Co 
Roval Metal Mfc Co 

STORAGE CABINETS 
All-Steel-Equip Co., Inc 

TABLES 
Brewer -Titchener Corp 
Howe Folding Furn., Ine 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
Kimball Company, W. W. 
Norcor Mfg. Co 
Peterson & Co., Leonard 
Sheldon & Company. E. H 

TALKING MACHINES 
R.C. A. Manufacturing Co., Ino 

TEACHERS AGENCIES 
Fisk Teacher Agency 
Schermerhorn Teacher Agency 

TELEPHONE SYSTEMS 
Standard Electric Time Co., The 

TEMPERATURE REGULATION 
Johnson Service Company 
Minneapolis- Honeywell Regulator Co 
Powers Reculator Company 

TOILET PAPER 
A.P W. Paper Company 

TOWELS—PAPER 
A.P.W. Paper Company 

TYPEWRITERS 
Smith & Corona Typewriters, L. C 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Co 

VACUUM CLEANING SYSTEMS 
Sturtevant Co.. B. F 

VALVES—FITTINGS 
Crane Company 
Dunham &Co,C.A 
Sloan V alve Co. 

Vogel Ce Jos. A 

VARNISHES 
Hillvard Chemical Co 
Huntington Laboratories 
Sonneborn Sons, L 
Vestal Chemical Cc 

VELOURS—AUDITORIUM, STAGE 
Timme & Son, E. F 

VENTILATORS 
Nesbitt. Inc, John J 
Sturtevant Co.. B. F 

VISUAL INSTRUCTION 

EQUIPMENT 

tausch & Lomb Optical Co 
Bell & Howell 

Universal Sound System, Ine 
Victor Animatograph Corp 

VOCATIONAL FURNITURE 
Christiansen Co 
Hamilton-Invincible, Inc 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
Kimball Company, W. W 
Shelion & Company, E. H 

WARDROBES—WOO0D 
Evans, W. L. 

WARD ROBES—STEEL 
All-Steel-Equip Co., Inc 
Lyon Metal Pro jucts, Inc 
Medart Mfze. Co., Fred 

WASTE PAPER BASKETS 
National Vulcanized Fibre Co 
Solar-Sturcis Mfg. Co 

WATER COLORS 
American Crayon Co., The 
Binney & Smith Company 

WINDOWS 
Austral Sales Corp. 

WINDOW SHADES 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Draper Shade Co., Luther 0 

WOODWORKING MACHINERY 
Delta Mfg. Company 
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EARLY 500 schools 
told us their experi- 
ences with various projectors. Then, 
Bell & Howell engineers designed the 
new ‘‘Academy,”’ which provides 
Filmosound quality at a price most 
schools can afford. 

The “Academy” is lower in price 
and easier to operate because it has 
only those controls which are essential in 
school service. In classroom or moder- 
ate-sized auditorium it projects theater- 
quality movies, both sound and silent. 
Has “blimp” case for quiet operation, 
speaker-hiss eliminator, “floating film” 
protection, 750-watt lamp, and three- 
quarter-hour film capacity. Complete 
in two light cases, only $298. Terms 
available. Write for details and for in- 
formation on other new, low-priced 
Filmosound and Filmo silent 
projectors. 


FREE List of 1OOO Sound Films 


Send the coupon now for 
this latest listing of more 
than a thousand 16 mm. 
sound films edited 
especially for education 
and entertainment of 
school children. You 
can save time and 
trouble by centralizing your film rent- 
als and purchases from one complete 
library—the Filmosound Library. Bell & 
Howell Company, Chicago, New York, 
Hollywood, London. Established 1907. 


SEND COUPON! 


,_Se eee ee ee eee 2 ee Se eS eee eee eee; 





‘ BELL & HOWELL COMPANY ass tio # 
‘ 1814 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, III. i 
g Please send details about ( ) mew “Academy” 4 
1 Filmosound; ( ) Other new Filmosounds; 1 
. <2 Silent Filmos. Also send ( ) Filmosound 1 
Mi Library listing. i 
a Our present equipment consists of........... 1 
ee Se rrr ey ree (make)sound 4% 
: film projectors ° 
1 |. PPPTTTTTTCITT CITT TTT CTT Tee rn 
' School CC COCO SEH ESHEETS ESE H SEES EEESE ' 
i 
' 
QB AdMTESS. 0 cc cccccccccnccseccccccsccrcoveese 1 
D WO. cat ennes seks dtenes Se 4 
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| After The Meeting 
a a ea 
| Doing the Job Right 


As an aftermath of the hurricane which so 
badly injured New England cities, Superintend- 
ent Frederick Ashley, of Everett, Mass., had an 

| interesting experience. A couple of days after it 
happened, the custodian of the Devens School 
called him up in great agitation, telling that a 
WPA crew was in the school yard sawing down 
not only trees broken by the gale but perfectly 
sound trees as well. 

Dr. Ashley hurried to the school and found 
that two of the workers had sawed halfway 
through a splendid linden tree. “Don’t do that,” 
he said, “why that tree is perfectly good.” 

The workers looked at him skeptically and the 
foreman put in an appearance. “Who are you?” 
he demanded of Dr. Ashley. 

“I’m the superintendent of schools and this is 
the property of the school committee,” said Dr. 
Ashley. 

“Well, I don’t know about that,” the foreman 
returned. “But I do know that I was sent up here 
to clean out the Devens School yard and I’m 
doing it.” 

Dr. Ashley finally had to go to the WPA 
headquarters and bring the engineer in charge 
before the foreman could be prevailed upon to 
let the sound trees alone. 


True? 

A western superintendent came into a fifth- 
grade room just as Longfellow’s “Blacksmith” 
was the topic of discussion. After explaining the 
phrase “The smith, a mighty man was he,” the 
superintendent asked “What kind of arm do you 
suppose the smith had?” 

“Big and strong,” said a boy. 

“Why do you think his arm is heavier than 
mine?” asked the superintendent. 

“Well,” said the boy, “because he worked.” 


Logical but Troublesome 
The Professor: “I’m in an awful predicament.” 
His Wife: ‘“What’s the trouble?” 
The Professor: “I’ve lost my glasses and I 
can’t look for them until I’ve found them again.” 


Not Easy 
Employer: “On the way to Smith & Sons you 
will pass the baseball field, and” 
Office boy (hopefully): “Yes, sir?” 
Employer (still smiling): “Well, when you pass 
it, keep right on going.” 


Not Bad — But 


After the lecture to an adult class, the instruc 
tor asked the group how they had liked it. 

“T had only three faults to find,” stated a dry 
old chap 

“And what might these be?” 

“Well! First, it was read. Second. the reading 
was not good. Third, it was hardly worth 
reading.” 

Right 

The superintendent of schools asked, “What is 
meant when it says here ‘he was amply re- 
warded’ ?” 

A girl replied, “He was paid for it.” 

“No, no,” said the superintendent, “suppose you 
were to go into a baker’s shop and buy a loaf of 
bread and put down twelve cents. Would you 
say you had amply rewarded the baker?” 

“Ves, sir,” was the reply. 

“Why ?” asked the superintendent. 

“Because the bread is only ten cents,” was the 
reply. — Teacher’s World. 


Unnecessary 
“This book of world knowledge will tell you 
everything you need to know,” declared the agent 
at the door. 
“Don’t want it,” growled Mr. Grouch. “My 
wife tells me all that —and a lot more besides.” 
Cincinnati Enquirer. 
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School Buyers’ News 


Royalchrome Furniture 


Distinctive metal furniture is_ interestin ly 
described in the new 72-page catalog, just iss ied 
by the Royal Metal Manufacturing Company 
Michigan City, Ind. 

The Royalchrome line of the Royal M 
Mfg. Company is the most complete of its { 
and includes chairs, tables, and settees of m: 
All of the pieces may be obtained in color 
harmonize with certain rooms. 

The firm has prepared complete layouts 
blueprints for use in installing Royalchrome fu 
ture. Complete information is available u 
request. 


Bell-Howell Film Book 


Bell & Howell Company, 1801 Larchmont A 
Chicago, Ill., have announced a new Filmsound 
Film Library Book which affords a single filn 
source adequate for the diversified demands 
educational institutions and other institutions 
It is a treasury of sound-on-film features, cover 
ing nature subjects, music, history, news, 
other subjects. A separate eight-page index, in 
the form of an insert, facilitates finding films | 
title. 


Crane Research Work 

Research work which goes on in the plant 
of a great manufacturer of valves, fittings, plumb- 
ing and heating equipment, is described and illus- 
trated in a new book issued by the Crane 
Company, Chicago, IIl. 

Research work has been a part of the Cran 
program for a half century, but in recent years 
it has been enlarged until the Research Depart- 
ment now occupies two 2-story buildings, with 
a total floor space of 86,000 square feet and a 
staff of 285. 

The book describes the work in metallurg) 
which is the largest single activity of the Crane 
laboratories. A miniature foundry is part of the 
equipment for this work. Two high-frequency 
induction furnaces are used. Considerable optical 
apparatus is available for the minute examina- 
tion of metals, including a metallographic micro- 
scope, a universal microscope for metallographic 
work, an _ cptical dilatometer, and equip 
ment for the study of creek, for measuring the 
hardness of metals. A 200,000-pound hvdraulic 
testing machine for testing tension and compres 
sion is used, and another machine measures the 
relaxation of bolts. A third machine measures | 
wear and seizure of metals under conditions 
which gate valves are subjected. 

In the industrial laboratory valves, fitt 
and fabricated piping are subjected to tests to 
determine the amount and location of str 
Other tests are made for high temperature, s 
ice, flow of fluids, and pipe bends. 

In the ceramics laboratory complete equipment 
is available for smelting of enamels for 
purposes, sand blasting and spraying appara 
pebble mills, magnetic separator, tests for a 
sion resistance, surface abrasion tests, a! 
petrographic microscope for the examinatio: 
ceramic materials and materials for testing 
effect of acids and alkalis on enamels. 

In the thermal laboratory complete equip: 
is provided for the examination of devices 
insuring the maximum comfort from he 
systems. A cold room is maintained for te 
equipment. Temperatures in the test room ca 
examined at different points by means of r 
control, 

Complete chemistry and physics laborat 
are maintained, including a Michelson i 
ferometer, a spectograph, and X-ray diffra 
machine with high-voltage rectifier, and appa! 
for studying design. The X-ray machine 
400,000 capacity and has 10-inch penetration 
solid steel. 

The importance of photography is indi 
by a complete photographic laboratory. A 
library is maintained with publications in 
leading foreign languages. 
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BUYERS’ NEWS 
Mr. Ramsay Goes to Porter-Cable 


ir. Harvey L. Ramsay has recently been ap- 
ited sales manager for the Porter-Cable Ma- 
ve Company, of Syracuse, N. Y. Mr. Ramsay 
formerly sales manager for J. D. Wallace 

( mpany, Chicago, Il. 


Mr. Arthur M. Spore Elected President 


ir. Arthur M. Spore, senior member of the 

rd of directors of the American Crayon Com- 

has been elected president. He succeeds 

\ir. George E. Parmenter, whose death occurred 

November. Mr. Spore entered the employ of 

company in September, 1890, as bookkeeper. 

He was made treasurer in 1907, and has served 

tinuously in various capacities up to the 
ent time. 


RCA Sound Service for Schools 

The RCA Manufacturing Company, Camden, 
\. J., has issued the third edition of “RCA 
Sound Service for Schools.” This is a 32-page 
talog, devoted to the applications of radio, 

ded music, sound-motion-picture projectors, 
ind reinforcing equipment, and electronic in 
ruments for schools. 

The catalog is available to teachers and school 
uuthorities who address the firm at Camden. 


Announce New, Improved Type of Toilet Seat 


Clean, sanitary toilet facilities are of imnor- 
tance to the health of every student and teacher. 
School authorities will be interested in a new, 
improved type of toilet seat, now being manu- 
factured by the G. H. Tennant Company, 1821 
Marshall St., N.E., Minneapolis, Minn. 

[he seat which is made of bakelite, stainless 

eel, is entirely sanitary. Its surfaces are smooth, 

inded, and completely accessible for cleaning, 
with no corners or crevices for germs to lodge. 
The contact area has been minimized in its con- 
truction, yet the seat has been designed to pro- 
ide comfort and full body support. The metal 
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frame is of stainless steel which allows the entire 
unit to be cleaned with ease. 

The Tennant seat can be kept more sanitary 
than conventional seats. It also aids in keeping 
the entire washroom clean, which reduces the 
cost of maintenance service. Complete informa- 
tion will be furnished to any school official upon 
request. 


Imperial Announces Automatic Trap Primer 


An automatic primer for floor-drain traps, de- 
signed to provide protection against sewer gas 
and odors where drains are infrequently used, 
has been announced by the Imperial Brass Mfg. 
Company, 1200 W. Harrison St., Chicago, Ill. 
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The function of this primer is to maintain 
automatically the water seal in seldom-used traps. 
where this seal would be broken by evaporation. 
This is particularly important in schools where 
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forced ventilation is used and there is danger 
of foul air being circulated through the building. 

Primer is installed in any convenient water 
line, and every time water is drawn, the primer 
operates, causing a small amount to flow down 
to the drain trap, thus replenishing the trap seal. 


PERSONAL NEWS 
@ Mr. Lawrence St. Crate, of Fillmore, Mo., has 
accepted the superintendency of Stewartsville 
@ Mr. Harotp C. Baver, of New Ulm, Minn., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Winona. He will suc- 
ceed D. F. Dickerson on July 1, 1939 
@ Mr. Lee O. Barrp, superintendent of schools of 
Delaware County, Ind., has been elected president ef 
the Tenth District Teachers’ Association, which held its 
recent meeting at the Ball Teachers’ College, Muncie 
Mr. Baird succeeds Supt. H. B. Allman, of Muncie. The 
Asssociation voted to return to the Teachers’ College for its 
1939 meeting. 
@ Mr. Wittarp Lowenserc, of Donnellson, Iowa, has 
assumed the duties of superintendent of schools at 
Pulaski. He succeeds D. A. Epperly 
@ The Associated Exhibitors of the National Education 
Association have announced the selection of Dr. Payson 
SMITH as the recipient for the American Education Award 
for 1939. The award will form the highlight of the pro- 
gram given by the Associated Exhibitors for the American 
Association of School Administrators, at their Cleveland 
meeting, February 28. 
@ Mr. Wittiam B. Spatpinc, of Hanover, Mass., has 
been elected assistant superintendent of schools at Bel- 
mont, Mass. He will be acting superintendent from Jan. 
1, 1939, to Jan. 1, 1940, while Frank A. Scott, present 
superintendent, is on leave of absence. 
@ Mr. Samuet Boor has been re-elected as president of 
the school board at Homestead, Pa. Grorce L EWING 
was elected vice-president 
@ Mr. Frep Evans was elected president of the school 
board at Munhall, Pa. Mrs. ELEANok EpMUNDSON was 
re-elected vice-president 
@ Dr. A. G. CouGcHtrn has been re-elected president of 
the school board at Athens, Pa., for a twentieth term 
Mr. Etvtery Bress_er was re-elected vice-president 
@ Mr. Artnur J. Kiriian has been elected president 
of the school board at Watertown, Wis 
@ Mr. Harry Kersuaw, of Fall River, Mass., has been 
appointed janitor in charge of boilers, heating and venti 
lating systems by the board of education 
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One of Wyandotte's 
trained service men 


Your Wyandotte Service Representative is one of 
a group of sanitation specialists — the largest group 
of men in the world devoting their time and thought 
to the use of cleaning-agents. His knowledge of your 
cleaning problems is broad—and_ his experience 
goes deep into the fundamentals of school sanitation, 


and comes out with results. 


Because of his special training he is much more 
than a salesman. For he is not content with selling 
alone. He knows that a cleaning job cannot be bet- 
ter than the cleaning product that is used. And he 
is interested as you are in producing 
the most efficient cleaning in halls and school rooms, 
in school kitchens, restaurants, gymnasiums and 


shower rooms at the lowest cost, and he will see 


that you get it. 


a THE J-B- FORD COMPANY 


WY A A.O.0O F.24 


DISTRICT 





ON THE WYANDOTTE 
PAYROLL—BUT HE 


WORKS FOR YOU 


OFFICES iN 26 









School cleaning is many sided and many problems 


arise. Your Wyandotte Service Representative is 
familiar with all of them. Many schools have found 
that a call to their Wyandotte Service Representative 
has brought immediate results and increased savings. 
Why not call your service representative today. 


A Wyandotte Cleaning Product 
for Every Cleaning Need 


Wyandotte Detergent for all maintenance cleaning 
(cleaning floors, washing painted surfaces, cleaning 


porcelain and marble) 


Wyandotte Cleaner and Cleanser, Wyandotte 
Cherokee, Keego or H-D-C for dishwashing and 
culinary cleaning 

Wyandotte Steri-Chlor for germicidal operations and 
foot-baths 


Wyandotte Yellow Hoop for the school laundry 
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A MEW CONCEPTION OF... 


O the vital subject of Pneumatic Control, 
Minneapolis-Honeywell has contributed its 
50 years of temperature control experience. 
and countless additions and improvements to 
the science and art of control. This includes a 
detailed study of the limitations of all types of 
Pneumatic Control, resulting in the creation of 
the M-H Gradutrol System. 


The Gradutrol System has brought many 
vital improvements. The new Helmet Seal 
Thermostat brings new efficiency and beauty. 
The exclusive Metaphram construction pro- 
longs indefinitely the life of pneumatic motors, 
The new Gradutrol principle positively elimin- 
ates hunting in valves and dampers, and 
assures infinite positioning regardless of 
outside variables. 


Precision manufacture and simplified design 
of essential basic units, for universal tailor- 
made application, plus the nationwide service 
which has earned for Minneapolis-Honeywell 
its enviable reputation, make the Gradutrol 
System outstanding in the field of Pneumatic 
Control. Yet, with all its advantages over con- 
ventional pneumatic control, the Gradutrol 
System is available at no extra cost. Compar- 
ison is cordially invited from Architects, Engin- 
eers and interested owners. Minneapolis- 
Honeywell Regulator Company, 2830 Fourth 
Avenue South ... Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
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Sound as a dollar::: and no 


SCHOOLROOM Sloyeui 


D ineies more than ever before, authorities are 
emphasizing the importance of good posture 
as an aid to good health. Thus, interest is growing 
in the whole subject of school seating. For correct 
school seating plays an important role in the correct 
development of a child’s posture. 

The American Universal Line desks and seats 
were designed to make posturally correct sitting 
comfortable and habitual. They can be accurately 
adjusted to each child’s needs so that there is no 
cause for schoolroom slouch. You should know more 
about these desks and seats. Your inquiry will bring 


detailed information. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 





America’s pioneers in comfortable public seating + Manufacturers of School, Theatre, Church, 


Auditorium, Stadium and Transportation seating * Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 





A posturally correct 


school seat is vital 


to good health 
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